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Antiaircraft  Defense 


Uj  l.r,  (iOl..  kKINAON  P,  FLAGG,  (iou.Hl  Arlill«*r> 

Here  U  a  complete  manual  on  the  all-impurtani  subject  of  antiaircraft  defense,  (^iluiiel 
Flagg  has  included  a  full  discussion  of  the  Army's  ncuest  antiaircraft  ueapenis — the 
90*mm.  gun  and  the  37*mm.  automatic  gun. 

I'he  nevs  units  non  being  urganiaed  and  (he  National  Guard  regiments  recently  or¬ 
dered  into  active  service  will  hnd  this  btmk  the  answer  to  their  call  for  an  inexpensive,  yet 
complete  textbook. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  demonstrate  the  book's  all-inclusiveness.  More¬ 
over,  Antiaircraft  Defense  is  liberally  illustrated.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 
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TRAINING 

By  Major  General  J.  A.  Green 

Chief  of  Coast  Artillery 


Lxpjiision  ol  tlic  Coa«  Artillery  Corps  has  been  raking 
plate  for  mote  dun  a  year.  \Iany  new  units  have  been 
activared  in  an  orderly  and  efbciciu  nuiiiicr.  A  further 
great  expansion  thioi^h  the  Sclecrivc  Service  Act  u 
•ihonr  to  commctKC.  Ttic  training  of  this  personnel  im¬ 
poses  a  ma|0f  task  of  utmost  importance  toTNiational  Dc- 
Icmc  on  cvers'  Coast  Artilleryman,  Framing  C'irculat 
No.  a,  W.rr  Department.  Septembet  lo,  '*>40,  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  Army  (ximmandrrs  nn  die  subject  of  "Train¬ 
ing,"  dated  General  |-|cadi|uartcrs.  U,  S.  Army,  Septem¬ 
ber  16.  ly^o,  are  the  basic  slirettivcs  foi  die  accomplish' 
ment  of  diis  task.  Much  of  the  following  is  based  on 
these  directives. 

Two  training  missions  are  assigned  newly  formed  units 
of  the  Regular  Army  and  all  National  Guard  units  in 
Federal  Service. 

4.  "To  train  present  jicrsonnel  and  units  in  accordance 
with  mobilization  training  programs  in  thirteen  weeks." 

b.  "To  train  |iersonncl  to  be  received  later." 

The  older  units  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  held  on 
sliort  notice  at  cxisti^  strength,  ready  to  fiincrion  ef¬ 
fectively  in  combat.  Tlicv  must  train  personnel  to  he  re¬ 
ceived  when  incieascd  unit  strengths  are  aiitlviri/cd.  and 
in  most  eases  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  large  niim- 
Ixrs  of  trained  tudres  and  instructors  for  the  operation  of 
replacement  centers  .ind  the  formation  of  new  units.  Tliis 
is  admittedly  a  large  order  and  will  call  for  a  maximum 
effort  on  the  part  of  each  individual. 

Tlic  N\'jr  Department  has  prescribed  that  the  rcplacc- 
iiKnt  center  system  of  training  be  employed  within  regi- 
nwnts  and  larger  units.  Tills  sy’stem  centralizes  training 
under  instructors  who  arc  experts,  eacli  in  fiis  special  ficia 
The  most  competent  instructors  available  in  each  subject 
conduct  as  much  of  the  instruction  in  that  subject  as  may 
be  practicable.  The  following  methods  arc  among  those 
which  may  be  emplovcd: 

4.  "The  unit  mav  be  pssed  through  a  succession  of 


sjiccial  training  agencies  conducted  by  expert  insrnictors," 

b.  "Officers  of  the  unit  iiulividually  may  be  given  spo 
cialized  tniimng  which  tlicv  inifurt  to  tlie  unit."  Tliii 
may  be  accomplished  by  attendance  at  the  Goast  Artillciy 
SchcKil.  tliniugh  die  media  of  tiuop  schools,  or  by  indi¬ 
vidual  insrnicrion. 

c.  "Units  mav  be  combined  for  mass  training  under  se¬ 
lected  instructors." 

J.  "The  personnel  of  rlic  unit  may  be  segregated  x* 
cording  to  s|icrialtics  and  each  group  trained  separately 
b\  a  s|icciali7cd  agency."  Tliis  method  is  believed  to  hast 
great  merit  m  training  many  of  tlic  specialists  required  in 
antiaircraft  areillerv  units,  f-or  example,  a  central  schoni 
might  well  be  oj.icratcd  in  each  large  antitanviaft  training 
center  for  die  training  of  stereoscopic  observers. 

e.  “Demonstrations  by  trained  units  arc  a  valuable 
auxiliary  means  of  exemplifying  and  fixing  proper  siaiid- 
ards  of  performance." 

rile  replacement  center  svstem  was  prescribed  bccaiHt 
it  will  give  the  results  sought  most  rapidlv  aiul  bccauje 
initiallv  there  will  be  a  shorugc  of  offKcrs  .iiid  mincom- 
missioned  officers  who  arc  sufikiendy  expert  in  tlie  v.irious 
subjects  to  conduct  training  of  the  high  qu.tlity  winch  0 
necessary.  Idciicc,  if  only  one  expert  instnictor  on  atil7 
aircraft  dirreton  is  availalilc  in  a  regiment,  for  cx.impi*. 
all  director  crews  mav  lie  grotiped  under  him  for  iiistriK' 


non. 


The  most  suitable  method  depends  on  many  factoefc 
such  as  the  facilities  and  equipment  available,  number 
trainees  and  the  nature  of  the  training  to  be  conducted 
Tlic  atuimiient  of  the  highest  sundards  is  essential  aod 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  bv  competent  instrucwli 
Wlulc  the  Oust  Artillcrv  School  is  bring  used  to  man- 
mum  capacity  to  produce  such  instructors,  the  dcinao^ 
foreseen  is  greater  than  can  be  traiiKd  bv  this  agtoCf 
alone  and  full  use  micst  be  made  of  troop  schools  to  <!<?■ 
velop  edicts.  Where  only  otk  lompetcnr  instructor  m 


eurtitial  subject  is  as'silablc  iiiituily  in  a  unit  or  training 
center,  others  can  be  cicvclopcd  locally  by  troop  schools. 

Centralizarton  of  troop  scIki^s  is  icctMiiincndca  wlscres'cr 
tlicre  IS  a  shortage  of  instructor  specialists.  The  greater 
the  centralization,  the  wider  the  tnfluciKc  of  a  single  out¬ 
standing  instructor  and  the  mote  uniform  the  instruc¬ 
tion.  Care  must  be  taken,  tsowrver,  to  avoid  centraltzatkin 
to  the  point  that  the  number  instructed  will  exceed  the 
possibility  of  eflcctivc  instruction. 

Training  is  a  tcspuiuibilicv  of  command.  Commandm 
of  all  cchdons  energize  training  by  organizing  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  completely.  Decision  as  to  organization  of  train¬ 
ing  in  a  particular  subject  rct^uires  an  estimate  of  the 
training  situation.  Tlic  Mobilization  Trainmgl’rograms 
issued  oy  iIk  War  Dcparuncnc  arc  guides.  TTio’  were 
not  intended  to  be  followed  ngidly  in  all  situations  and 
may  be  departed  from  as  reejuired  by  local  conditions. 
Tlic  training  should  insure  a  proper  and  gradual  condi¬ 
tioning  of  the  trainees,  avoiding  undue  physical  demands 
initialfv,  but  dcs’cloping  eventually  ability  to  endure  pro- 
longcc/  and  .severe  physical  exerrinn.  Recruits  who  join  a 
unit  after  it  has  started  training  should  he  segregated  and 
trained  .separately  until  tliey  hasT  progressed  suHicicntly 
to  participate  in  unit  training  without ‘luinpering  it. 

The  following  Mobilization  Training  Programs  are  ap¬ 
plicable  CO  cIk  Qiast  Arrillery: 

1.  MIP  <j-i.  For  Coast  .\rtillcrv  replacements  at  F.n- 
listrd  Rimlaccnienc  Centers,  ir^ipi. 

2.  MTl»  -z,  For  harbor  defense  regiments,  Coast 
Artillcrs  Corps,  at  Unit  Training  Centers,  1940. 


3.  .VITP  4-3,  For  antiaircraft  artillery  regiments  (nuv 
bile).  Coast  Artillery  Coqss.  at  Unit  Training  Centers. 
1940. 

4.  MTP  4-4,  For  railway  artillciy  regiments  (excepting 
1 2-inch  and  14-itKh  guru),  Coajst  Artillery  Corps,  at 
Unit  Training  Centers,  1940. 

3.  MTP  4-6.  For  t53-mm.  gun  regiments  (tractor- 
drasvn) ,  Coast  Artillery  Cnrjis.  ar  Unit  Training  Centers, 
1940. 

The  hours  of  sclicdulcd  training  shown  in  the  progranss 
refer  to  actual  training  of  troops.  Preparations  tor  train¬ 
ing  should  be  outside  training  Isours  as  far  as  practKabIc. 
Howesxr.  it  will  be  necessars*  ro  conduct  certain  troop 
schools  concurrrnrlv  with  troop  training  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  instnictors  for  subscs|ucnt  troop  training.  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  tlicsc  programs  Is  not  intended  to  be  made  to  units 
below  the  battalion.  Tho’  are  nor  designed  and  devclo|x:d 
for  use  in  batrcrics  and  can  not  be  used  bv  them  in  their 
existing  fonn.  Tliey  must  be  used  by  banalion.  regi¬ 
mental  or  training  center  S-3'$  because  they  arc  in  such 
form  as  to  rcs^uire  much  further  effort  on  the  pan  of  plans 
,ind  training  officers  before  riv  batteries  can  make  out 
their  weekly  schedules. 

The  lastructional  texts  necessary  to  carry  out  these  pto- 
granu  arc  listed  o{i|iosite  each  suhjea.  TIicsc  arc  largely 
the  new  field  and  technical  manuals  which  have  been 
prcp.ircd  during  iIk  past  year  and  most  of  which  have 
been  distributed.  Di.strihurion  is  made  bv  The  Adjutant 
General  on  a  unit  basis,  due  provisiun  liring  mode  for 
headquarters  and  imtallations  not  inchidcd  in  the  unit 


dliUlbuuon.  Dutribution  to  incbvidiuK  U  not  content' 

Elated.  Inwcad,  duiribuiion  to  units  and  other  offices  is 
cing  nude  in  sufficient  number  so  that  wIkicvct  an  officer 
IS  assigned,  there  will  be  on  hand  a  sufficient  number  of 
iIk  manuals  Ik  will  need  to  supply  his  rcquiicments  and 
dtosc  of  the  enlisted  instructors. 

Field  Service  Regulations  “constitute  tiK  basis  of  in- 
strtKtion  of  all  aims  and  services  in  die  opcratiotu  of  war 
and  annotiiK'c  tiK  basic  doctrines  which  arc  expanded  and 
applied  to  odicr  texts.”  Field  Manuals  constitute  tiK  prt- 
marv  nwam  for  expanding  the  basic  doctrines  of  tlw  Field 
Service  Kegubtions.  1  cchnical  Manuals  consist  of  a  senes 
of  pamphirts  supplementing  the  field  manuals  and  in¬ 
clude  pamphlets  describing  materiel  and  containing  in- 
strucTiom  lor  its  o|Kraiion  and  cate,  texts  for  extension 
courses,  reference  books,  iiumiaions  for  target  practice, 
and  the  like.  I  cchiiical  rcgulauons,  training  manuals, 
and  trainir^  regulations  are  being  eliminated  gradually  as 
iIk  ikw  field  mamials  and  technical  manuals  become 
available  for  disrrihutMMi.  A  tomplcie  list  of  Coast  Arril- 
Icrv  Field  and  Technical  Manuals,  widi  tlwK  which  have 
been  distributed  indicated,  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
It  will  be  noted  from  an  examitutiun  of  diis  list  dut  Cxust 
.^rtillcn’  nunuals  ate  designated  by  the  key  number  4. 
Tins  kev  number  is  used  alw  to  designate  Coast  Artillen' 
Tables  of  Organizarion.  Mobilization  Training  Programs, 
Training  Films  and  Film  Slides.  Thus  in  the  designation 
of  FM  4-105.  or  T  /O  4-12.  the  4  indicates  Coast  Artillery 
and  the  remaining  figures  the  nature  of  the  subject  or 
unit  to  which  it  pertains. 

Coast  Anillcrvmcn  arc  interested  also  in  tlw  field  man¬ 
uals  on  subjects  common  to  scsTral  arms,  which  are  listed 
in  FM  21-6  and  which  may  be  identified  by  the  key  num¬ 
bers  above  ao;  thus  FM  ai-io,  Militarv’  Sanitation  and 
First  Aid,  and  FM  22-5.  Infantrs-  Drill  Regulations,  arc 
of  interest  to  all  arms.  Of  inicrett  also  arc  the  Ordnance 
Technical  Manuals  which  cover  dw  Ordnance  Materiel 
with  which  Coast  Artillers'  units  arc  equipped.  It  is  con¬ 
templated  that  a  technical  manual  wilf  be  provided  with 
each  new  adopted  npe  of  major  item  of  ordtunce  cqulp- 
inent.  Hffort  is  being  made  to  prepare  dwm  in  time  for 
issue  with  the  first  production  item  of  materiel  to  be  de¬ 
livered  and  it  is  planiKd  to  ship  a  copy  with  each  item. 
Drill  is.  of  course,  cosTred  in  the  appropriate  Coast  Anil- 
lets*  Field  Maniul. 


As  a  hiirhcr  aid  to  rrainiitg,  ikw  uaiiung  films  and  film 
slides  coveting  subjects  imponanr  to  Coast  Atiillay 
Training  arc  being  |mxiiiccd.  Some  of  tlKSC  are  now  avail¬ 
able  and  should  prove  of  considerable  assistaiKc.  Com¬ 
plete  lists,  with  diosc  now  available  indicated,  appear 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Control  of  unit  training  is  exercised  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  in  hi.s  role  as  iIk  Commanding  General  of  the  Field 
Forces,  dirough  General  FIcadquattets,  which  has  been 
organized  recently  and  occupies  the  Army  War  College 
building  in  Washington.  Hxcept  for  such  units  as  are  sp^ 
cifically  placed  under  direct  command  ol  General  Flc^ 
quarters,  .such  as  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  command  of  troopi 
of  iIk  field  forces  has  been  |iiaccd  under  die  Army  Com- 
manders.  Corps  Area  Commanders  do  not  now  cxcrciK 
command  osxr  troops  of  dre  field  forces,  which  include 
Coa.se  Artillery  Districts,  including  harlsor  defense  troop, 
hut  do  retain  all  supply  and  odKr  functions  haring  to  do 
with  constniedon  and  mamicnaiKc  of  posts,  camps,  and 
suuoiis.  The  following  grouping  of  Coast  Artillery  Dis- 
Triers  for  purposes  of  training  and  tactical  control  has  been 
annniincrri: 

I  St.  2d  and  3d  Coast  Arrillcr)*  Districts  to  First  Array. 

4th  Coast  Artillery  District  to  Third  Army. 

Harbor  Defenses  of  Galveston  to  Tliird  Army. 

9di  Coast  Anillcry  District  to  Fourdi  Army. 

Control  of  training  by  a  CJiicf  of  Arm  is  exercised  by 
nuking  appropriate  recommendations  to  tire  Qiici  of 
Staff,  oy  drafting  appopriatr  directives  and  progranu 
for  the  apiroval  of  the  Chref  of  Staff,  through  tlw  prepa¬ 
ration  of  training  liccracure  and  by  control  of  die  service 
school  of  the  arm.  Such  control  is  indirect .  but  iKvcnhe- 
Icss  very*  real. 

*  •  • 

Before  a  troop  can  Ik  trained  effectively,  it  must  lusx 
a  proper  organization.  Closely  allred  to  training  is  the 
problem  of  organization.  TIk  peparation  of  new  table 
of  organization  for  units  of  all  arms  and  scrs'ices  was  di- 
tcctcd  by  the  War  Dcpatunciu  several  ssxcks  ago.  Ba»«l 
on  tliLs  directive,  new  tables  for  all  types  of  C^t  Art3* 
lcr%'  units  were  prepared  in  my  office.  These  llave  hetfl 
approved  and  dLstribution  should  be  completed  by  d* 
time  this  issue  reaches  its  readers.  A  complete  list  appeao 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

TIk  new  tables  show  only  one  strength,  the  old  dh" 


anction  between  pcjcc  jn»l  wjr  snength  luvitig  been 
eliminated.  Tlicv  ptovide  wcapoiu  ctew%  at  the  full 
tueiigtli  tetjuired  to  actually  operate  and  mainuin  the 
weapon,  hut  do  not  include  supcmuincrario. 

Two  relief.^  luve  been  ntuvided  for  pcnonnci  retjuired 
to  be  on  duty  conrinualiy,  such  aa  ket'  objcrters  and 
fwitchlxurd  operator}.  An  allowance  of  pcnonnci  amount¬ 
ing  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  ^trcnglh  required  to  operate  the 
unit  hai  b^n  added  a*  a  unit  replacement  pool  to  ihmiic 
full  operating  strength  at  all  nmc».  Tlicsc  men  ate  car¬ 
nal  as  "baMC^”  and  are  allotted  to  die  variom  sections  for 
training  but  are  not  given  specific  dur>’  .tssignments  in 
the  ublcs.  Strengths  to  be  allorted  Coast  Artillcty  Units 
tnitiallv  will  nor  include  basics,  but  it  is  plannaf  that 
these  will  be  supplied  later.  An  important  change  to  be 
rlTeaed  by  die  new  tables  is  the  inclusion  of  a  mobile 
•ean-lilight  battety  in  die  155-mm.  giin  Casast  Artillery 
icgiment.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  provisioti  for  die 
duuniiution  of  targets  for  night  brings  bv  these  regi¬ 
ments,  except  in  those  exceptional  eases  wlierc  tisev  might 
be  assigned  to  teinforcc  a  harbor  defense  adequately 
(quipped  with  searchlights. 

In  b«Kh  the  railway  anillcty  and  155-mm.  gun  regi- 
oienrs,  die  scrs  icc  batteries  have  been  eliminated  and  a 
•opply  platoon  has  been  added  to  tlic  regimental  licad- 
quattrrs  banrrics.  Tliis  lias  proved  to  be  a  satisfactorv 
and  economical  arrangement  in  tlie  antiaircraft  regiment 
and  in  units  of  other  amis.  Similarly,  the  battalion  com¬ 
bat  trains  have  been  eliminated  as  separate  units  in  the 
•55-01111,  gun  regiment  anti  battalion  ammunition  trains 
base  been  iiKlnded  in  die  battalion  Itcadtjuarters  battcncs. 
Each  battalion  headquarters  and  headquarters  batterv 
(i55-nini.  gun)  will  have  an  allowance  of  sixteen  2}^ -ton 
•nicks  and  sixteen  trailers  for  carrying  ammunition,  tlie 
Lsis  being  two  tnicks  and  two  trailers  for  each  gun  in  die 
battalion.  In  addition,  each  firing  liattery  is  to  liavc  an 
allowance  of  four  trailers  for  carts  iiig  aniinunition,  ITicsc 
•••ay  be  towed  by  ihc  2^-toii  inK'ks  which  arc  to  be  pto- 
*i«fed  for  carrying  the  personnel  and  cquipmciir  of  the 
S**n  sections. 

In  the  tables  for  all  units,  the  battery  clerk  has  been 
"•ade  a  corporal  and  the  number  of  buglers  has  been 
■^••ced  to  one.  Cook’s  lieipcrs  (kitchen  police)  arc  pro- 
-Med  on  rhe  basis  of  one  tor  each  sevents'-five  men  or 
■■ior  fraction  thereof  and  one  additional  for  each  ten 


olfitcrs  in  an  olhccrs'  mess.  One  urdcris  lus  been  provided 
per  general  officer  and  per  rcgimrnul  or  seprate  battalion 
cumnundcr.  one  for  each  two  field  oificen  and  one  for 
each  fivT  company  ollicas  or  major  fraction  rhcrcof.  Pro¬ 
vision  IS  dius  made  for  necessary  housekeeping  personnel 
and  it  sliould  no  longer  be  necessary  to  detail  personnel 
from  the  operating  sections  of  units  for  such  purposes. 

Numenms  cliangcs  in  grades  and  ratings  appear  in 
most  of  the  tables,  the  effect  in  most  cases  being  to  pnv 
vide  mote  aslcqii.'itrly  for  personnel  avsignni  to  iTutics  re¬ 
quiring  skill  and  special  qualifications.  It  sliould  be  re¬ 
membered.  bowxvTr,  that  the  actual  allotment  of  grades 
and  ratings  may  not  alway  s  be  made  strkrtly  as  provided  in 
tables  of  orgaiiioation.  The  actual  allotment  may  be  high¬ 
er  in  some  eases  and  lower  in  otlicrs.  depending  on  tlie 
availabilitS'  of  funds  and  limitations  of  strength.  In  sucii 
cases,  die  tables  of  oigam/.ition  should  be  used  as  a  guide 
by  tlie  unit  commander.  wIk)  will  make  the  siib.tllotment 
in  accordance  widi  local  iiccd-s. 

Withui  battery  units,  mechanics  ate  ptovulcd  on  the 
basis  of  one  for  each  fifteen  motor  vcliicics.  In  regimental 
or  seprate  battalion  lieadquartcrs  batteries,  additional 
mechanics  for  second  ccliclon  maintenance  arc  provided 
on  the  basis  of  one  for  each  iwcntv  vehicles  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  or  separate  battalion.  Radio  opraiors  arc  divided 
between  3d.  qth  and  5th  class  specialist  ratings;  lineman 
and  switchboard  opracors  have  been  rated,  in  most  eases, 
an<l  motorcyclists  have  been  rated. 

Two  new  noncommissioned  staff  grades  appar  in  die 
rcgitiKtiul  lieadquartcrs  battery'  ublcs,  an  operations  ser¬ 
geant  and  a  message  center  chief,  bodi  of  wlucli  will  be 
regimental  appintments.  Staff  sergeants,  motor,  arc  pro¬ 
vided  in  batteries  having  more  than  rwenO'-five  vehicles 
assigned  and  will  be  regimental  appintments.  Master, 
teclinical,  and  staff  sergeants,  motor,  provided  in  regi¬ 
mental  lie-adquartcn  battery  tables  for  second  eclicion 
maintenatKc,  will  be  supplied  in  the  ease  of  Regular  Army 
units,  by  the  assignment  of  electrician  sergeants,  auto¬ 
motive,  appinted  Dv  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 

Tile  following  tabulation  shows  tlie  strengths  of  prin- 
cioal  Coast  Artillerv  units  as  called  for  by  the  new  tables 
01  organization.  Strengths  of  searchlight  and  firing  bat¬ 
teries  and  regimental  totals  arc  indicated,  but  baaaJion 
and  regimental  headquarters  batteries  luir  been  omirted 
fmm  die  tabulation; 
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SoKtuber-Decimbef 


l>un  Rtn . 

.  E-M. 


Off, 


Regiment.  Mobile  (I  Gun  Bn..  1  AW  Bn.)  4  174 

Regiment,  Seminu>bile  (2  Gun  Bn$.,  I  37> 

mm.  Bn) . . .  4  147 

Separate  Bn.,  37-inm.  Mobile  (4  37-nun. 

Btrys.)  . 

Separate  Bn.,  37-mm..  Seminuvbile  (4  37- 

mm.  Btrys.) . 

Separate  Bn..  Gun,  Semimobile  (1  SL  Btry., 

3  Gun  Btrys.) .  4  147 


Type  A  I 


Type  B 


3  Bns 
2  Bns 


;1 


Type  D  (Separate  Bn.)  (3  Firing  Btrys.) . 

Railway  Regiment  (3  Bns.  of  2  Firing  Btrys.  each)  .... 

I55  mm.  Regiment  (3  Bns.  of  2  Firing  Btiys.  each)  . . . 

Mine  Planter . 

Sector  Coastal  Frontier . 

Coastal  Frontier  (2  officers.  97  enlisted  men  are  Coast 
Artillery)  . 

Much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  article  U  to  be  found  in  oificiol  directives,  manuals  and  tables  of  organi¬ 
zation.  However,  it  i«  repeated  here  primarily  for  tlie  convenience  of  officers  who  are  now,  or  soon  will  be.  directly 
concerned  with  the  training  of  Coa«  Artillerv  troops. 


SI. 

Off. 

■eii. 

yo  Rtry. 
Off.  E.M. 

J7-iiiin.  Btry. 
Off.  E.M. 

Off. 

Total 

W.O. 

E.H. 

5 

261 

5 

176 

6 

171 

69 

1 

1.807 

5 

248 

-- 

6 

148 

98 

1 

2.423 

t  • 

• 

6 

171 

33 

0 

795 

•• 

»  • 

• 

6 

148 

34 

0 

712 

5 

248 

»  • 

• 

»  * 

•  • 

27 

0 

814 

F.NSE  UNITS 

SI.  Rtry. 
Off.  K.M. 

FiriiHt  Btry. 
Off.  K.M. 

lltinc  Rtry, 
Off.  EJ4. 

Off. 

Total 

W.O. 

E.y. 

4 

129 

4 

153 

4 

155 

68 

1 

1.784 

4 

129 

4 

153 

4 

155 

50 

1 

1,275 

4 

129 

4 

153 

4 

155 

86 

1 

2,302 

*  , 

4 

153 

4  4 

24 

0 

588 

•  • 

•  « 

5 

197 

•  4 

67 

1 

1,642 

4 

131 

5 

180 

•  • 

74 

1 

1.76) 

•  • 

e  • 

•  • 

•  4 

2 

6 

41 

•  • 

•  • 

•  4 

•  4 

14 

0 

59 

•  i 

•  • 

4  4 

4  4 

•  4 

41 

1 
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YOU'RE  IN  iimRMY  NOW 


By  Captain  Robert  J.  Wood,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


1  oila\'  tl»c  .imicd  forces  of  the  UiutciJ  States  ate  mod* 
cntizuig  ami  expanding.  The  strength  of  tlic  Regular 
Aimv  has  been  incrcasctl.  I  Ik  National  Guard  liasTxxn 
ordered  to  active  smicc.  And  liiullv,  we  luve  eonscrijs- 
non  in  peacetime  and  Resers-e  Officers  ordered  to  extend¬ 
ed  active  dnt)‘,  in  some  cases  outside  of  dw  continental 
limits  of  tlK  United  .Stairs.  These  measures  arc  a  dc- 
panurr  from  tradition  and  prove  how  much  Uk  world 
of  1940  u  unlike  the  world  of  a  fess-  vears  ago. 

Vet.  there  are  many  things  that  have  not  changed  and 
will  not  change.  Chief  among  Uksc  arc  the  qualilicatiotu 
of  an  officer.  tiK  things  which  go  to  make  up  a  militars- 
leader. 

/,  iohn  Smith,  hdving  been  dOfointed  4  seecnd  lieuten- 
^  ant  m  the  HeguUr  A rmy  of  the  u ntted  Stdtes,  do  solemnly 
1  iwedr  thdt  I  will  support  end  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  Untied  Stdtes  dgdinst  dll  enemies  foreign  end  do- 

Imestic;  thdt  t  will  hear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
ume,  that  I  tdhr  this  obligation  freely  and  without  any 
1  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion:  and  that  I  will 
*  aAl  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  upon 
I  which  I  am  about  to  enter. 

Docs  |iihn  Smith  realize  what  his  oath  means?  Docs 
he  realize  that  hit  pledge  to  sup|mrT  and  defend  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  a  pledge  to  uphold  the  principles  of  democraev 
upon  which  this  nation  rests?  Docs  Ik  realize  that  im 
liurrer  how  "liberal"  his  |.Hilicic'al  leanings  may  be  he  can¬ 
not  flin  with  any  dogma  ocher  rltan  American  dcmixracy? 
Docs  be  realize  th.n  he  is  pledging  hunsclf  to  take  orders 
and  cany  dicrii  out  regardievs  of  iIk  crMiseqiicnccs?  And 
doct  he  realize,  finally,  the  things  he  must  know,  die 
I  'things  he  must  be  able  to  do,  if  Ik  is  to  "well  and  f aith- 
r|tul!v"  diKiiargc  his  duties? 

I  If  Ik  realizes  these  things  and  sets  Im  mind  scttouslv 
I  •!>  perfect  himself  in  the  qualihcaiions  in  which  Ik  may 
;  he  locking,  Ik  will  Ik  an  officer  worrhv  of  hit  rank 
|i  Some  years  ago  one  of  mv  instructors  dctiHinstratcd 
‘'vlut  he  was  fond  of  calling  the  "area"  of  a  perfect  second 
Ihturcnant.  Going  to  ihc  blackboard,  Ik  expressed  it  in 
'this  manner' 

I  A  bilits 

R  csponsibilirs’ 

E  nterprise 
A  slaptability 

TlicTr  IS  no  reason  why  diis  criterion  siiuuld  ntJt  be  ap- 
Ikd  to  all  officers  regardless  of  rank,  but  our  discussion 
|*tll  confitK  itself  to  the  newly-commissioned  second  lieu- 


Aiutiiv 

WTiat  do  wi-  iiKan  bs  ability  Do  we  tiKaii  tlwl  tlw 
nesv  officer  sliould  Iust  a  far-reaching  knowledge  of  hit 
branch,  of  its  arms  and  atnuincnt,  of  its  drill  and  train¬ 
ing,  of  its  customs  and  counrtics?  No.  for  that  would 
be  unreasonable.  W^e  mean  only  dut  he  should  have  the 
aprittidf.  the  cncrg>'  and  the  capability  of  obtaining  this 
infomiation.  \Vc  nKaii  that  he  should  luve  the  detite 
and  the  strength,  both  physical  and  menul,  to  become 
verted  in  hit  Juuct  i^uicklv. 

Wc  arc  not  a  militaristic  n.ition.  When  war  cooks  wc 
want  .in  adequate  army,  hut  in  titiKs  of  psucc  sve  arc  not 
hurdcricd  with  a  large  military  csublishmcnt.  ITur  pro¬ 
fessional  army  keeps  abreast  of  dcvclopmcntt  in  die  mili¬ 
tary  wudd,  making  itt  plaiu  for  M-Dav.  In  times  of 
tttess  It  uses  what  it  has  learned  to  te.ich  the  men  who 
come  to  it  for  the  emergenty.  Bercaute  wc  arc  Americans 
those  men  who  join  tlw  ranks  have  courage,  intelligence 
and  initiative.  I3iir  new  officers  are  of  good  inarerial. 
TIkv  are  eager  to  learn  and  quick  to  make  use  of  their 
Icaniing.  TfKy  understand  tiut.  for  the  time,  they  arc 
no  longer  civilians,  I  Ipon  them  may  depend  the  hope  of 
this  country  to  continue  its  wav  of  life.  They  have 
definite  respunsihilities  and  duties.  Properly  uught,  they 
arc  apt  students. 

Recently  dme  arrived,  lor  a  new  1 55-mm.  gun  outfit, 
fiMir  IKW  Diesel  tractors.  Busy  with  dK  ilctails  of  regi- 
nKntal  supply  as  well  as  widr  a  Headquarters  Battery.  I 
said  to  a  young  lieutenant,  fwo  weeks  of  a  year’s  active 
diit\  under  his  belt:  "Wc'vc  just  received  some  new  Diesel 
tractors.  1  diink  you  will  find  a  couple  of  nonenms  in 
die  rcginit'iit  who  have  h.id  .some  cxpenencc  with  tlKOi. 
Organize  a  school  from  among  the  motor  vehicle  chauf¬ 
feurs  and  by  tiK  end  of  next  week  have  at  least  two  men 
qualified  as  drivers  for  each  tmetor." 

He  saluted  and  said.  “Yes,  sir." 

rherc's  the  kind  of  lieutenant  I’ve  been  kxiking  for. 
ITc  duln’t  say.  "WlKrc  arc  the  tractors?”  He  didn’t  say, 
"What  noTKoms?”  He  didn't  sav,  "Where  are  iIk  in¬ 
struction  books?" 

Learn  your  job,  your  men,  your 
materiel 
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Nor  would  the  sEor\‘  be  complete  without  relating  that 
when  I  had  time  to  check  on  him  that  afternoon,  I  found 
him  dusty,  grease,  and  sweate,  mounted  on  the  driver’s 
seat  of  a  Diesel  tractor  learning  how  to  drive  it  himself. 
By  the  end  of  the  following  week  he  had  a  dozen  quali¬ 
fied  drivers  for  his  four  machines. 

In  a  new  officer  who  had  never  before  seen  a  Diesel 
tractor,  that  is  ability. 

We  might  also  include  under  this  topic  a  certain  loyal- 
tv  to  higher  authority  and  to  the  job  in  hand,  a  certain 
honesty  in  dealings  with  subordinates,  a  certain  cheerful¬ 
ness  in  going  about  the  task  assigned,  a  certain  pride  m 
the  job  accomplished.  All  these  are  marks  of  ability. 

The  newly  commissioned  officer  should  learn  early  that 
performance  is  expected  to  the  limit  of  his  capacitt’.  He 
should  not  hesitate  to  put  in  whatever  time  is  necessart'  to 
master  his  assignment.  By  learning  to  obey  orders  he  will 
learn  to  give  them.  He  will  know  that  once  certain  of  his 
men,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  sergeants  how  to  carry  out 
orders.  It  is  necessary  only  to  state  the  end  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  deadline  for  that  accomplishment. 

Out  recruit  officers  should  get  acquainted  with  AR  1-5 
and  i-io,  which  contain  lists  of  Army  Regulations  and  an 
index  to  them.  They  should  get  acquainted  with  Basic 
Field  Manual  21-6,^  which  lists  the  new  training  publi¬ 
cations.  In  addition,  they  should  get  acquainted  with  those 
Army  Regulations,  Training  Regulations,  Training  Man¬ 
uals,  Field  Manuals  and  Technical  Manuals  which  are 
pertinent  to  their  branch,  their  materiel,  and  their  duties. 

Nor  should  we  close  this  discussion  without  noting  that 
the  official  evaluation  of  an  officer’s  ability  is  reflected  in 
his  efficiency  reports.  To  me  it  is  somewhat  disgusting  to 
see  an  officer  who  is  first,  last,  and  always  conscious  of  his 
efficiency  reports — -it  is  just  as  disgusting  to  see  one  who 
gives  it  no  thought.  There  is  a  middle  ground  worth 
locating.  The  regulations  covering  the  rendition  of  effici¬ 
ency  reports  arc  contained  in  AR  600-185. 

Responsibility 

Regardless  of  his  duties,  every  arm\'  officer  has  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  responsibility.  The  greater  his  rank,  the  longer  his 
service,  the  greater  his  responsibility.  For  all  government 
property  as  it  is  issued  to  the  service,  there  is  retained  on 
file  some  officer  s  signature. 

An  officer’s  signature  is  official  and  final.  His  word 
written  or  spoken,  is  his  bond.  As  soon  as  he  learns  this 
fact,  our  newly  commissioned  officer  has  achieved  some 
knowledge  of  responsibilitsL  He  must  check  the  items  for 
which  he  signs.  He  must  value  his  signature  and  use  it 
only  when  it  is  necessary.  He  must  choose  his  words  and 
say  officially  only  that  which  lie  knows  to  be  true. 

Responsibility  for  government  property  then,  is  a  basic 
responsibility.  An  officer  must  become  acquainred  with 
certain  of  the  AR  30-  series,  such  as  AR  30-30C0,  “Cloth¬ 
ing  Money  Allowance  and  Price  List  of  Clothing  and 
Equipage,”  and  certain  of  the  AR  35-  series,  such  as  AR 

“Up  to  date  lists  oi  training  publications  will  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  The  Jocrxal. 


35-65^0,  “Requisitioning  Property,”  and  AR  35-6560. 
“Receipt,  Shipment  and  Issue  of  Property.”  AR  35-6640. 
“Lost,  Destroyed,  Damaged  or  Un.serviccablc  Property” 
is  particularly  important.  There  are  others  which  must  be 
sought  out  as  the  occasion  demands,  for  instance  AR  310- 
60,  “Tables  of  Organization,  Tables  of  Basic  Allowances, 
and  Tables  of  Allowances”  which  prescribes  the  genera! 
character  of  the  more  detailed  tables  which  arc  issued  an- 
nualh'  or  oftener,  in  mimeographed  form. 

Another  tt^pe  of  responsibility  is  that  relating  to  the 
pay  of  enlisted  men.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  AR 
35-  series,  such  as  AR  35-2320,  “Payments  to  Enlisted 
Men,  General,”  AR  35-2380  and  -2400  which  cover  pay 
for  gunners’  qualification  and  specialists’  ratings,  and  AR 
35-5520,  “Allotments  of  Pay.”  Also  required  is  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  document  dear  to  any  soldier’s  heart,  the 
monthly  payroll,  found  in  AR  345-155- 

While  he  is  at  it,  the  new  officer  would  do  well  to  look 
up  the  regulations  covering  his  own  pay  and  allowances. 
Pertinent  information  is  contained  in  AR  35-1320.  -1360. 
-1400,  -1420,  -1620,  -1800,  -4220  and  -4820. 

A  third  type  of  responsibility  is  that  of  keeping  mili¬ 
tary  records.  Accomplishing  Army  paper  work  is  an  art  in 
itself.  If  an  officer  knows  where  to  find  the  information 
he  seeks  and  will  look  it  up,  he  has  conquered  what  other¬ 
wise  may  prove  a  bugaboo.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  even 
advisable,  to  attempt  to  remember  ail  the  rules.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  aware  that  rules  exist  and  to  know  where  to  find 
them.  Captain  C,  M.  Virtue’s  Company  Administration 
is  an  excellent  guide.  When  in  doubt,  consult  Army  Regu¬ 
lations. 

Keeping  and  rendering  such  reports  as  Morning  Re¬ 
ports,  Service  Records,  Monthly  Rosters  and  Final  State¬ 
ments,  is  covered  by  the  AR  345-  series.  Ration  Returns  are 
covered  in  AR  302210.  Appointments,  Transfers,  Rat¬ 
ings,  Furloughs,  Desertions,  Discharges  and  Retircincnts 
are  included  in  the  AR  615-  series,  which  in  general  is  the 
series  dealing  with  the  duties  and  privileges  of  enlisted 
men. 

The  final  type  of  responsibility  is  chat  of  discipline. 
This  differs  from  the  other  three  types  in  that,  while  care 
of  property,  pay  and  records  mav  well  become  routine  jobs 
the  details  of  which  may  be  left  to  subordinates,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  discipline  rests  with  the  officer  concerned. 
He  can  demand  assistance  in  the  maintaining  of  discipline, 
but  the  results  obtained  are,  after  all,  a  measure  of  his  con¬ 
stant  surveillance. 

Of  course,  the  disciplinarian’s  bible  is  A  Manual  fot 
Courts-Martial,  U.  S.  Army,  i^z8.  All  officers  should 
know  and  study  its  contents.  Further,  thev  should  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  enlisted  men  understand  those  Articles  of 
War  which  are  required  to  be  read  to  them. 

Yet,  the  well-disciplined  unit  is  not  often  the  one  in 
which  there  is  constant  recourse  to  trial  by  courts-martial. 
Rather,  it  is  one  in  which  every  man  understands  the  po; 
tency  of  preferred  charges,  but  in  which  rhis  method  o* 
punishment  is  the  last  resort  rather  than  the  usual  thing- 
An  organization  which  knows  the  rcsponsibilitv  of 
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officers  to  higher  auchoriw  knows  a5so  its  responsibility  to 
its  officers. 

An  officer  should  realize  his  responsibility  to  his  su¬ 
periors,  but  he  should  also  remember  his  rcsponsibilitt' 
to  his  subordinates  and  to  the  army  as  a  whole.  He  should 
read  and  remember  the  95th  Article  of  War.  He  should 
.liwavs  be  conscious  that  everything  he  does,  everything 
he  says,  are  reflections  on  the  uniform  which  he  wears. 

Enterprise 

Enterprise  is  the  spark  of  an  officer’s  personality.  He 
may  possess  the  required  ability,  he  may  have  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  responsibility,  yet  fail  to  be  a  “complete”  of¬ 
ficer.  His  record  mav^  be  devoid  of  marks  which  come  from 
inefficient  performance  of  duty;  it  also  may  be  devoid  of 
brilliance.  He  may  never  have  failed  to  do  what  he  was 
told,  but  he  may  never  have  thought  of  doing  things  with¬ 
out  being  told.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  place  in  our 
army  for  the  officer  whose  only  virtue  is  dependability.  I 
do  mean  that  he  is  not  the  perfect  officer  when  his  depend¬ 
ability  lacks  the  spark  of  enterprise. 

Some  officers  bear  naturally  the  stamp  of  ractful  initia¬ 
tive,  of  eagerness  to  undertake  jobs  out  of  the  ordinary,  of 
energy  to  create  and  attack  new  problems.  Others  study 
their  positions,  learn  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  then 
produce  that  minimum  plus  ideas  of  their  own.  Others, 
satisfied  to  perform  normal  duties,  suddenly  find  them¬ 
selves  in  .situations  which  require  force,  drive  and  energy. 

Happily,  our  service  can  use  all  three  types.  Although 
there  are  many  who  are  born  enterprising  and,  we  hope, 
few  who  cannot  show  enterprise  when  the  opportunity 
arises,  most  of  our  new  second  lieutenants  fall  into  the 
second  category.  Willing  and  eager,  they  are  excellent 
material  for  the  acquisition  of  enterprise. 

How  should  they  go  about  it? 

First,  by  acquiring  that  confidence  in  one’s  ability 
which  comes  with  knowledge  of  one’s  work.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  various  official  publications  with  which 
the  young  officer  should  achieve  familiarity.  The  little 
brown-covered,  pocket-sized,  field  manuals  which  the 
army  adopted  a  few  years  ago  contain  a  tremendous 
amount  of  information.  Last  year  additional  ones  were 
completed,  containing  the  most  recent  thought  of  ma¬ 
teriel  and  training.  FM  21-6  is  the  index.  A  revised  edition 
will  be  issued  shortly.  It  will  be  well  worth  study. 

An  excellent  guide  book  to  an  officer's  career  is  The 
George  Banta  Publishing  Company’s  Officers’  Mdtmal  by 
Colonel  James  A.  Moss,  a  publication  known  to  the  Army 
since  1906  as  “Moss’  Manml.”  A  new  edition  appears 
this  fail.  Another  is  the  more  recent  and  equally  good 
Military  Publishing  Company’s  Officers’  Guide.  The  of¬ 
ficer  interested  in  his  career  would  do  well  to  acquire  one 
of  these  books. 

The  )'oung  officer  mastering  the  theoretical  end  of  his 
profession  should  nor  neglect  the  practical  aspects.  He 
should  consider  the  human  factor  and  its  place  in  training. 
How  can  gun  drill  be  held  so  that  the  men  do  not  feel  it 
IS  a  punishment  formation?  What  are  the  secrets  of  a 


well-run  motor  convov?  makes  a  range  section 

function  or  fail  to  function?  How  can  a  mess  be  made  at¬ 
tractive  without  over-expenditures? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  not  be  found  in 
books.  Good  solutions  require  observation,  practical  studv 
and  enterprise.  An  able  officer  takes  an  active  interest  in 
his  men. 

The  officer  acquiring  enterprise  takes  part  in  post  activi¬ 
ties.  If  his  talents  run  along  religious  lines,  there  is  alwa\'s 
need  for  Sunday  School  teachers.  If  he  has  dramatic  or 
entertainment  ability,  the  opportunity  for  him  to  tread  the 
boards  usually  exists  or  can  be  encouraged.  If  his  natural 
tendency  is  to  be  social,  he  should  show  an  interest  in  post 
social  activities. 

Certainly,  if  he  has  any  athletic  ability  at  all,  he  should 
devote  some  time  to  post  athletics.  Athletics  give  enlisted 
men  something  to  do  during  spare  time  whrch  might 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  something  less  healthful.  Athletics 
also  improve  the  physique  and  the  general  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  those  taking  part  and  teach  good  sportsmanship. 
Finally,  athletics  assist  in  the  development  of  esprit  de 
corps — ^pride  in  the  organization  to  which  the  men  belong. 

On  the  wall  at  the  entrance  to  the  old  gymnasium  at 
the  Military  Academy  is  this  inscription: 

Upon  the  fields  of  friendly  strife 
Are  sown  the  seeds. 

That,  upon  other  fields, 

On  other  days. 

Will  bear  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Competition  in  war  is  similar  to  competition  in  sport. 
True,  there  are  fewer  rules,  more  dreadful  consequences. 
We  maintain  an  army  to  be  prepared  for  war,  hoping  we 
will  never  have  to  use  it.  However,  should  war  come,  we 
want  to  know  how  to  fight  hard,  how  to  fight  to  win. 
Athletics  are  good  nourishment  for  such  a  spirit. 

All  other  pursuits  exhausted,  if  an  officer  has  time  on 
his  hands,  he  could  do  no  worse  than  to  read  some  of  the 
books  recommended  by  the  War  Department.  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  found  in  every  post 
library,  in  a  War  Department  circular,  and  in  both  the 
previously  naentioned  Officers’  Guide  and  Officers’  Man¬ 
ual.  The  reading  course  is  divided  into  five  periods,  cover¬ 
ing  twenty-four  years.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  political,  social  and  military  histoiy,  of  tactics,  strategy 
and  logistics,  and  of  the  art  of  war  as  practiced  by  the 
great  captains. 

Naturally,  no  young  officer  in  these  days  of  army  ex¬ 
pansion  has  the  time  to  tackle  a  twenty-four  year  reading 
assignment  and  hope  to  foresee  an  early  completion  of  it. 
Of  course,  he  might  start  on  the  First  Period,  which 
covers  a  period  of  four  years  and  contains  some  forty 
volumes. 

However,  my  advice  would  be  to  look  over  the  bibli¬ 
ography  and  select  those  books  in  which  one  might  already 
have  some  interest.  All  of  the  books  listed  are  good  books. 
One  cannot  go  wrong  in  reading  any  of  them. 

Personally,  if  I  thought  I  bad  time  enough  in  the  com- 
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ing  year  to  read  only  six  volumes  for  military'  background, 

I  would  pick  out  the  {ollowing  and  in  this  order: 

von  Clausewitz:  On  War, 

Creasy:  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World 
from  Marathon  to  Waterloo. 

Mahan:  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History. 

Ganoe:  History  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Upton;  Military  Policy  of  the  U nited  States. 

Dodge:  A  Bird’s-Eye  View  of  the  Civil  War. 

If  I  had  time  to  read  a  few  more  books  during  long 
winter  evenings,  I  would  get  a  good  military  history  of 
Napoleon.  Dodge  is  considered  a  primary  source,  but 
Johnson  produced  the  best-written,  most  condensed  single 
volume  work.  Then  I  would  read  a  good  work  on  Lee, 
such  as  Dr.  Freeman’s  recent  biography.  Next,  some¬ 
thing  on  the  French  Revolution,  on  which  subject  there 
have  been  more  books  written  than  any  other  single  inci¬ 
dent  of  history.  I  recommend  Madelin.  Then  I  would 
tackle  Steele’s  A  merican  Campaigns,  Henderson’s  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  Hart’s  Monroe  Doctrine,  Latane’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Foreign  Policy,  and  finally,  Bryce’s  American  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The  suggested  titles,  of  course,  are  just  one  man’s 
opinion,  but  the  advantage  of  gaining  a  bac^round  of 
military  history  is  not  an  opinion;  it  is  a  fact.  The  young 
officer  should  not  be  afraid  to  put  in  the  necessary  time. 
He  should  remember  that  good,  honest  work  will  accom¬ 
plish  almost  anv  end,  even  to  the  acquiring  and  mastering 
of  enterprise. 

Adaptability 

Adaptability  is  the  orientation  of  the  individual — orien¬ 
tation  to  the  life  of  the  Army  in  general,  and  to  the  life 
of  one’s  branch,  one’s  posts,  and  one’s  associates  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Army  life  has  some  similarities  with,  and  many  differ¬ 
ences  from,  civilian  life.  Existence  on  the  average  post, 
particularly  if  the  garrison  is  small,  has  many  things  in 
common  with  existence  in  a  small  village.  Everyone 
knows  everybody  else;  everyone’s  business  is  everybody’s 
business;  news,  rumor,  and  gossip  spread  quickly  without 
benefit  of  newspapers  or  radio.  Of  course,  at  a  post,  the 
inhabitants  are  all  working  for  the  same  employer,  their 
jobs  all  tend  to  complement  each  other,  they  are  all 
thrown  together  in  work  and  in  play-  Then  too,  their 
travels  are  inclined  to  make  them  less  provincial  as  to  lo¬ 
cality  than  civilian  villagers,  but  hardly,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  any  less  provincial  as  to  opinions. 

Army  life  makes  certain  demands  on  the  individual 
which  civilian  communities  do  not  know.  The  young 
officer  will  find  that  his  personal  liberty  may  never  take 
the  form  of  license,  that  his  personal  opinions  must  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  his  uniform.  He  will  find  that  his  time  is 
less  his  own,  that  his  duties  are  apt  to  run  considerably 
over  the  eight-hour  day. 

However,  this  business  of  adaptation,  like  that  of 
ability,  responsibility'  and  enterprise,  is  not  so  hard  to  ac¬ 


quire  if  one  puts  his  mind  to  it.  First  of  all,  the  newly- 
commissioned  officer  will  not  be  given  too  many  jobs  to 
learn  immediately.  He  will  be  assigned  to  a  unit,  he  will 
be  expected  to  learn  something  about  many  duties,  but 
he  will  be  told  to  concentrate  on  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Someone  has  held  that  there  are  only  three  worthwhile 
jobs  in  the  army:  First  sergeant,  battery  commander,  and 
regimental  commander.  It  is  not  likely  that  our  young  of¬ 
ficer  will  get  one  of  these  assignments  immediately, 
though  the  expansion  of  our  army  makes  it  possible  that 
any  officer  with  experience  may  soon  find  himself  a  smail- 
unir  commander.  At  any  rate,  regardless  of  assignment, 
these  rules  hold;  learn  the  job,  learn  the  materiel,  learn  the 
men. 

I  have  discussed  already  the  necessity  of  familiarizing 
one’s  self  with  the  task  in  hand  and  the  equipment  one 
has  to  utilize  in  its  accomplishment.  Read  the  boohs  for 
the  theory.  Get  out  in  the  field  for  the  practice. 

As  for  knowing  the  men,  here  we  have  the  necessity  for 
adaptability.  The  young  officer  must  learn  how  to  become 
one  of  his  men  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  dignity  of 
his  rank.  It  requires  what  the  French  so  aptly  call  savoir 
faire.  One  “knows  how  to  do”  by  instinct,  by  practice, 
by  experience.  It  is  necessary  to  show  an  interest  in  the 
physical  comfort  of  the  unit.  It  is  necessary  to  visit  the 
mess  and  see  if  it  is  fuiKtioning.  It  is  necessary  above  all 
to  know  the  men  by  name  and  to  know  the  peculiarities  of 
each.  General  David  A.  Shanks  expressed  it  well  in  his 
Management  of  the  American  Soldier.  This  pamphlet 
explains  discipline  as  applied  to  the  American  in  uniform, 
a  subject  worth  studying  now  that  conscription  is  a  fact, 
and  worth  practicing  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  teamwork 
which  is  the  essence  of  victory. 

The  young  officer  may  further  his  case  both  with  the 
men  and  with  his  brother  officers  by  considering  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  The  uniform  is  not  just  another  suit  of 
clothes.  The  wearing  of  it  should  be  given  attention. 
Enlisted  men  never  fail  to  inspect  an  officer’s  dress  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  The  prescribed  uniform 
and  how  to  wear  it  are  covered  in  AR  600-35  and  AR 
6cx>4o.  How  many  know  how  the  insignia  should  be  worn 
on  the  lapels  of  the  service  coat?  How  many  know  how  to 
hang  on  the  accoutrements  of  the  field  uniform? 

The  July-August,  iqqo  number  of  The  Quartermaster 
Review  contains  an  excellent  article  “Clothing  and  Equi¬ 
page  Required  by  an  Officer  Ordered  to  Active  Duty.’ 
Written  by  Mr.  Arthur  DuBois,  whom  the  Review  states 
is  probably  the  only  man  in  the  United  States  qualifietl 
to  speak  with  complete  authority  on  the  subject,  the  article 
contains  authoritative  advice.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  drawings  illustrating  proper  uniforms  and  how 
to  wear  them.  I  understand  the  article  may  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Review  in  pamphlet  form  for  a  small 
sum. 

Once  in  the  proper  uniform,  the  newly  commissionc*! 
officer  should  not  forget  that  he  has  it  on.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  buttons  being  unbuttoned,  for  patched  places, 
for  pens,  pencils,  or  watdi  chains  protmding  from  pockets. 
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And  one  might  well  point  out  here  that  the  regulations 
contain  no  authorits'  for  wearing  a  back  strap  on  the  serv¬ 
ice  cap. 

Adaptability^  is  also  attained  by  learning  army  eti¬ 
quette,  military  courtesy  and  customs  of  the  service. 

Since  the  time  of  George  Washington,  three  codes 
have  governed  the  army.  First,  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  Congress;  second.  Army  Regulations:  and  third, 
the  customs  of  the  service. 

Certain  it  is  that  customs  are  strong.  By  studying  AR 
$00-10,  600-15,  600-25,  and  600-30,  the  young  officer  can 
get  a  grasp  of  such  things  as  “Military  Discipline,”  “Rank 
and  Precedence,”  “Salutes  and  Ceremonies,”  and  “Honors 
CO  Persons."  He  can  read  Basic  Field  Manual,  Chapter  i 
of  Volume  I,  “Military  Courtesy,  Salutes,  Honors  and 
Discipline,”  soon  to  be  replaced  by  FM  21-50.  But  these 
publications  do  not  indicate  the  customs  of  the  service. 
These  must  be  learned  by  observation  and  sometimes  by 
hard  experience. 

Some  customs  are  learned  quickly.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  deference  should  be  accorded  to  officers  of  high¬ 
er  rank.  The  place  of  honor  is  on  the  right  and  therefore 
the  senior  always  walks  there  or  sits  there  in  automobiles. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  one  must  stand  at  attention 
when  talking  to  a  senior  officer.  It  is  easy  to  remember  to 
take  off  ones  hat  in  another  officer’s  office  and  never 
to  lean  on  his  desk  while  talking  to  him.  Even  the  letters 
“RHIP”  soon  mean  something. 

Other  things  come  less  quickly.  It  takes  some  officers 
veats  to  remember  that  they  should  not  smoke  in  a  senior’s 
presence  unless  asked  or  unless  he  is  doing  so.  Officers 
sometimes  have  to  be  tx>ld  not  to  smoke  at  officers’  calls 
or  at  official  meetings.  Some  have  never  heard  that  carrt'- 
irig  an  umbrella  just  isn’t  done  in  uniform. 

There  are  many  other  peculiarities  which  the  Army  has 
fiken  for  granted  so  long  it  is  almost  forgotten  they  are 
customs,  for  example,  the  “official  knock,”  which  is  just 
one  rap  as  you  enter  the  room  for  inspection;  the  use  by  a 
commanding  officer  of  rhe  verbs  “desire”  or  “wish”  when 
he  means  “command”  or  “order”  but  which  are  always 
understood;  the  prohibition  that  a  junior  never  “presents 
his  compliments”  when  sending  a  message  to  a  senior;  and 
of  course,  the  eternal  use  of  “sir.” 

Army  etiquette  requires  that  invitations  received  should 
he  answered  promptly  and  in  the  same  person  in  which 
they  are  issued.  Etiquette  requires  punctuality,  and  at¬ 
tendance  until  the  guest  of  honor,  if  there  is  one,  has 
departed.  It  requires  one  to  be  sociable,  to  enter  into  con¬ 
versation  and  to  pay  some  attention  to  all  the  guests  at 
the  party.  It  requires  the  use  of  engraved  calling  cards  to 
he  left  at  the  homes  of  officers  on  whom  one  mav  be  calling 
and  with  whom  one  is  not  very  well  acquainted. 

A  familiaritt'  then,  with  conventions  and  amenities, 
with  courtesy,  customs  and  etiquette,  goes  a  long  wav  to¬ 
wards  achieving  that  adaptibility  which  is  essential  to 
complete  the  “area”  of  a  perfect  officer.  Remember  how¬ 
ever,  deference  is  not  bootlicking,  sociability'  is  not  snak¬ 


ing,  and  tdiat  punctuality'  does  not  require  anticipation. 

There  are  two  other  items  we  should  consider  in  closing. 
One  of  these  includes  ail  that  comes  under  the  general 
heading  of  finances  and  insurance. 

A  young  officer  must  look  after  his  finances  if  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  stay  in  the  service.  Officers  resign  every  so  often 
“for  the  good  of  the  service,”  meaning,  in  many  cases  to 
protect  the  good  name  of  the  service,  to  protect  its  credit 
and  its  reputation  for  paying  its  bills  prompdy  and  for  giv¬ 
ing  checks  that  are  covered  by  sufficient  funds.  It  is  easy 
to  run  into  debt.  An  officer’s  credit  is  so  good  that  the 
temptation  to  buy  today  and  pay  tomorrow  is  always 
strong.  Some  officers  have  found  the  budget  idea  indis¬ 
pensable;  others  protect  themselves  against  their  own 
weaknesses  by  paying  cash  only.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a 
slight  mental  exercise  in  arithmetic  to  determine  whether 
debts  will  exceed  income  on  payday.  It  is  remarkable  how 
many  shirk  this  exercise. 

No  officer  can  really  be  complete  who  fails  to  consider 
the  insurance  problem.  Fire,  automobile,  and  life  insurance 
are  rhe  three  most  necessary  types.  AH  three  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  easily  and  cheaply  from  companies  which  sell  only 
to  the  service.  They  can  also  be  obtained  from  a  number 
of  excellent  civilian  companies.  However,  the  newly  com¬ 
missioned  officer  should  become  acquainted  immediately 
with  the  provisions  of  AR  600-100  which  sets  forth  the 
rules  for  government  life  insurance.  He  should  know  that 
this  insurance  is  available  in  several  types  of  policies  and 
that  the  maximum  amount  is  $10,000.  But  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  he  should  know  that  if  he  is  a  reserve  officer 
on  active  duty  for  more  than  15  days  he  may  acquire  this 
insurance  provided  he  makes  application  for  it  within  120 
days  after  being  called  to  duty.  If  he  is  an  officer  of  the 
regular  establishment  he  must  apply  within  120  days  of 
being  commissioned.  In  either  case,  after  the  120  day 
period  has  passed  his  opportunity  to  purchase  government 
insurance  may  be  gone  for  all  time. 

The  last  item  and  the  final  bit  of  advice  is  this:  Culti¬ 
vate  a  snappy  hand  salute.  The  American  salute  is  not 
easy.  Sometimes  it  is  executed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
one  think  of  the  salute  of  a  certain  foreign  power  charac¬ 
terized  by  Ernest  Hemingway  in  his  Farewell  to  Arms  as 
“not  designed  for  export,” 

A  little  care  will  make  our  hand  salute  the  most  mili¬ 
tary  of  any  in  the  world.  If  fingers  are  extended  and 
joined,  hand  and  forearm  straight,  palm  flat  and  fore¬ 
finger  brought  snappily  up  to  the  brim  or  visor  of  rhe 
headwear  and  brought  as  snappily  to  the  side  again,  the 
salute  is  satisfactory.  But  the  secret  of  a  superior  salute 
is  the  raising  of  the  head  and  eyes  simultaneously  wicli 
the  hand.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  poor  salute  if  the  head 
and  eyes  are  so  raised. 

So — ^you’re  in  the  army  now.  Don’t  forget  it.  Strive 
always  to  do  a  little  more  than  you  are  told,  learn  your 
job,  your  men,  and  your  materiel,  avoid  debt  and  cultivate 
adaptability,  and  you  mav  rest  assured  that  vou  will  be  a 
credit  to  t'our  countrt'. 


11  N  thcic  days  manv  ofliccn  find  themselves  rcspoiuiblc 
jl  for  il>c  initial  training  of  large  numbers  of  recruits  wlw 
will  come  under  iniliiarv  control  rapidiv  but  in  different 
groups.  Each  of  tlicse  groups  sIkhiIJ  receive  some  im- 
mcdiatc  clementarv-  mental  preparation  for  tlic  tasks  ahead 
of  tlicm.  TIrcy  will  know  little  of  the  traditions  of  niili- 
larv  service  and  there  will  be  but  a  .slwrt  time  available  us 
teach  them. 

Twice  the  writer  has  found  himself  in  similar  situations 
— once  while  commanding  a  large  Panama  Rcislaccment 
Detachment  in  1919.  and  again  while  temjxjrarily  in  com¬ 
mand  of  rise  6id  Clo.tst  Artillery  (AA)  in  the  fall  of 
I93y.  At  botli  places  nearly  a  thousand  recruits  were  re¬ 
ceived  during  a  ninety-day  period,  and  only  a  few  tegular 
officers  and  notKommissioned  ofikers  were  available  to 
train  them. 

To  insure  that  the  new  men  would  receive  some  pre¬ 
liminary  indoctrination  immediately  after  rlxir  induction 
into  die  service,  a  lecture  was  prepared,  to  be  teail  hv  a 
noncommissioned  officer  to  each  group  of  recruits.  The 
lecture  was  shon  and  to  die  point;  it  was  couched  in  lan- 
gtugc  so  simple  that  anv  reemit  could  absorb  some  of 
the  itleas. 

So  successful  were  the  results  of  this  lecture  tliat  it  is 
offeted  line  as  an  aid  or  guide  to  tisosc  officers  or  non¬ 


commissioned  officers  wlio  require  a  short  tut  of  this  kind. 
Many  can  improve  it  or  put  more  punch  into  it.  It  will 
be  noted  dial  effort  has  been  made  to  insert  a  little 
counter-propaganda  for  the  few  subversive  tvp«  we  are 
bound  to  receive.  After  tlic  lecture  is  delivered  it  should 
be  kept  fresh  in  die  mind  of  tlic  soldier  by  asking  him 
questions  about  it  at  each  weekly  inspection. 

Tut  Lll  It’lll: 

You  are  now  a  member  of  tlic  milrtatv  profession  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  honorable  callings  of  man. 

The  people  of  vour  country’  cupcct  you  to  be  strot^ 
physically,  to  be  loyal,  to  have  courage  and  to  live  up  te 
the  best  Arms'  traditions. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  soldiers  who  have  gone  before  ui 
we  would  not  have  these  United  States  today. 

Officers  and  soldiers  have  iki  politics.  This  is  a  democ- 
raev.  The  majoritv  tides.  The  majoritv  elects  a  (jovetO’ 
ment.  We  arc  ssis'om  to  support  that  Government.  In 
doing  that  we  cany  out  out  mditaiy  duties  to  our  pcopk- 

Tlic  Army  is  a  service — not  a  moncs  -making  orgaiua*- 
tion.  You  arc  here  to  give  your  service  to  tlk  couno) 
However,  your  pav  is  many  times  greater  than  tlic  pa^ 
European  stddiers.  Remember  iliat  your  pay.  food.  cl<^ 
ing.  medical  and  dental  care  costs  over  S100.00  pet  moo* 
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for  each  one  of  you.  The  pay,  clothes,  food,  shelter  and 
all  other  expenses  of  our  Armv  come  from  the  taxpayers. 
Therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  give  these  taxpayers  protection 
which  they  expect  and  to  take  proper  cate  of  the  property 
which  they  have  bought  for  our  use  and  for  the  general 
use  of  the  Armv. 

Militan'  units  are  like  ball  teams.  They  require  coaches 
who  are  the  officers,  team  captains  who  are  the  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  and  the  players  who  are  you  men.  Each 
officer  and  soldier  is  expected  to  play  his  part  and  cut 
down  the  number  of  fumbles  and  errors.  Of  course  we 
all  make  mistakes,  but  we  must  try  to  make  as  few  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Mistakes  in  the  military  game  cost  lives. 

Aim  to  be  a  professional  or  major  league  soldier — not 
an  amateur  or  bush  league  soldier. 

You  will  be  required  to  do  some  things  that  are  strange 
to  you.  We  will  now  consider  some  of  these  things. 

Infantry  drill  teaches  you  to  coordinate  your  mind  and 
movements;  to  be  alert;  to  cooperate  with  other  soldiers 
in  moving  together  as  a  team.  This  is  why  the  drill  is 
done  “at  attention.”  Attention  means  to  be  alert  and 
ready  to  receive  an  order.  It  is  a  mark  of  distinction  and 
indicates  good  professional  discipline  if  a  soldier  stands 
rigidly  at  attention  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  “at  atten¬ 
tion.”  A  man  who  raises  his  hand  in  ranks  or  who  gazes 
about  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  “at  attention”  is  not  as 
alert  as  the  man  who  is  at  attention  listening  for  the  next 
order. 

No  substitute  has  been  found  for  this  basic  training.  It 
is  the  best  method  known  to  man  for  training  the  mind 
and  body  to  proper  control.  It  has  been  used  by  military 
units  of  all  races  for  thousands  of  years. 

Also  you  will  be  taught  to  salute.  Everyone  in  the 
army  from  the  highest  general  to  the  newest  recruit  is  re¬ 
quired  to  exchange  salutes.  When  an  officer  or  soldier 
salutes  his  superior  in  rank,  the  salute  merely  means,  “I 
recognize  you  as  a  soldier— -here  I  am  also  a  soldier  ready 
to  execute  your  orders,”  Officers  arc  required  to  salute 
their  superior  officers  and  to  stand  at  attention  on  report¬ 
ing  to  senior  officers  the  same  as  you  are. 

Both  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  subject  to  the  same 
militaiy  laws  and  regulations.  Most  of  the  laws  are  cov¬ 


ered  in  the  Articles  of  War  which  will  be  read  to  you.  If 
you  do  not  understand  any  of  these  laws  when  tfaev  are 
read  to  vou,  ask  the  officer  who  reads  them  to  give  vou 
an  explanation. 

On  duty  forget  personalities.  You  may  not  like  vour 
corporal  or  your  sergeant  or  the  lieutenant  or  the  captain. 
Nevertheless  these  men  are  lawfully  cnticied  to  give  \'ou 
orders.  On  a  good  baseball  team  you  might  not  like  vour 
coach  or  team  captain,  but  you  would  play  the  game  for 
team  play.  It’s  the  same  way  in  the  army.  Play  the  game. 
It  is  the  professional  thing  to  do. 

To  protect  yourself,  obey  orders.  In  most  cases  orders 
given  to  you  will  be  all  ri 
ever,  if  at  any  time  you  get  an  order  that  you  think  is  un¬ 
fair  or  illegal  obey  it  first  and  then  ask  to  see  your  captain 
or  lieutenant  about  it  afterward.  This  will  keep  you  out 
of  trouble. 

When  you  go  out  on  work  where  you  are  not  closeiv 
supervised  carry  out  your  duty  properly.  You  are  being 
trusted  to  do  it.  Besides,  you  have  to  put  the  time  in  any¬ 
way,  so  why  not  do  a  good  job  instead  of  a  poor  one? 

Your  barracks  is  your  military  home.  Keep  it  clean. 
Respect  it  as  your  home  while  you  are  in  the  army.  Do  not 
spit  on  the  floor  or  be  untidy  and  do  not  let  your  buddy 
do  it.  You  naturally  want  to  keep  your  health.  To  stay 
healthy,  keep  yourself  and  your  barracks  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary. 

Do  not  tolerate  a  thief  among  you.  You  have  to  live  to¬ 
gether  in  barracks.  If  you  find  a  man  among  you  who 
does  not  respect  other  people’s  property,  it  is  your  duty 
to  catch  him  and  turn  him  in  for  punishment. 

Learn  to  wear  your  uniform  properly,  and  to  look  sol¬ 
dierly.  The  citizens  of  our  country  expect  it.  A  soldier  is 
always  a  marked  man  and  when  he  wears  his  country’s 
uniform  he  should  wear  it  correctly.  Do  not  wear  your 
cap  on  the  back  of  your  head  or  your  blouse  unbuttoned. 
Also  have  all  pockets  of  your  blouse  or  shirt  buttoned. 

Remember  that  you  will  not  be  ordered  to  do  anything 
that  otliers  have  not  done  before  you.  In  fact,  your  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  have  been  through  the  same 
experiences,  the  same  work  and  the  same  instruction,  that 
you  will  go  through  now. 


ghr — correct  and  legal.  How- 


☆  ☆  ☆  ☆ 


The  control  of  a  large  force  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  control  of  a  few 
men:  it  is  merely  a  question  of  dividing  up  their  numbers. 


Sun  Tzu. 
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Top:  Anluurtrtifl  gnu  poiilion  dlong  the  V'tttuaH.  Bottom:  Grrman  tmtiaircrdfl  gum  moumled  am  freight  (ur- 


LIppcr  Icfi:  Antimrrraft  gun  JefenJiag  Berlitt.  (Nolt  tovcr  for  gun  crew  in  background.)  Upper  right:  Vl'bat 
was  left  of  OH  antiaircraft  gun.  used  alto  for  antitank  defense,  when  the  British  captured  it  at  the  Somme. 
Botiom:  Light  machine  gun  mounted  for  antudreraft  defense. 
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SECOND  ARMY  MANEUVERS 

By  Colonel  Fred  L.  Walker,  General  Staff  Corps 


The  purpose  of  the  recent  Second  Arm\’  maneuvers  was 
to  train  the  troops  of  the  Second  Army  Area,  rather  than 
to  test  the  organization  of  units  or  their  equipment  as  had 
been  the  case  in  many  previous  maneuvers. 

Since  training  was  the  principal  objective  of  these  exer¬ 
cises  the  maneuver  site  was  chosen  with  an  eye  to  varied 
conditions  of  terrain.  The  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  region  has 
ample  wooded  areas  and  numerous  roads  are  available. 
Rolling  and  hillv  country,  low  and  marshy  areas,  culti¬ 
vated  lands  and  numerous  streams  all  combined  to  insure 
that  terrain  diversity  so  necessary  to  complete  and  varied 
training.  The  area  involved  was  about  thirty-two  miles 
wide  and  about  fifty  miles  long. 

The  period  of  tactical  training  was  divided  into  five  ex¬ 
ercises.  The  first  exercise  was  for  battalions,  and  was 


allotted  two  days.  The  second  devoted  two  and  one-half 
days  to  regimental  training,  while  the  third  and  fourth 
took  four  days  and  were  for  divisional  training.  The 
fifth  exercise,  a  three-day  affair  prepared  and  supervised  by 
Second  Army  Headquarters,  was  devoted  to  training  by 
each  army  corps.  Responsibility  for  training  devolved  on 


the  unit  commanders  concerned. 


Infantry  and  cavalry  units  of  the  National  Guard  were 
given  instruction  in  combat  firing  with  all  types  of  small 
arms,  and  all  National  Guard  attillerjr  units  had  instruc¬ 
tion  in  field  finng  for  a  half  day.  Early  in  the  training 
period  the  5th  Division  prepared  two  demonstrations — 
one  a  deployment  for  defensive  combat,  the  other  a  de¬ 
ployment  for  offensive  combat.  The  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  officers  who  observed  these  demonstrations  found 


them  quite  helpful  in  later  operations. 

The  armored  troops  of  Fort  Knox  did  not  take  part  in 
the  maneuvers  but  an  improvised  mechanized  force  was 
employed  on  several  occasions  against  all  divisions  in  order 
to  give  them  training  in  antitank  defense.  Although  units 
of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  were  detailed  to  participate,  ex¬ 
tremely  low  ceilings  prevented  their  employment. 

For  the  last  pliase  of  training  the  V  Blue  Corps  was 
organized  to  consist  of  the  37th  and  38th  Divisions,  plus 
five  battalions  of  non-division  a  1  infantry  and  the  54th 
Cavalry  Brigade. 

The  VI  Red  Corps  had  two  infantrt^  divisions,  the  3th 
and  33d,  and  in  addition,  the  53d  Cavalry  Brigade,  the 
iSzd  Field  Artillery  (133-mm.  how.)  and  the  zoad  Coast 
Artillery  (AA) .  The  Vl  Corps  had  an  initial  advantage 
in  mechanized  forces,  with  sixty  tanks,  represented  by 
reconnaissance  cars.  These  were  transferred  to  the  other 


side  later  in  the  exercise.  The  32d  Division,  which  was 
assumed  to  be  in  the  communications  zone,  was  expected 
to  arrive  by  rail  and  motor  movement  in  the  Sparta  area 
during  the  nights  of  August  24-23  and  25-26,  when  it 
would  reinforce  the  VI  Red  Corps. 

Exercise  Number  5,  the  main  bout  of  the  maneuvers, 
began  at  12:30  P.M.,  August  24th,  with  the  V  Corps, 


Blue,  and  the  VI  Corps,  Red,  in  concealed  assembly  areas 
about  twenty-five  miles  apart.  Both  corps  had  offensive 
missions.  The  V  Blue  Corps  was  directed  to  attack  any 
Red  forces  found  in  the  vicinicj'  of  Black  River  Falls  and 
drive  them  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  VI  Red 
Corps  was  to  attack  any  Blue  forces  found  in  the  Necedah 
area  and  drive  them  east  of  the  Wisconsin  River. 

The  initial  problem  resolved  itself  into  seizure  of  the 


high  groiinci  between  Knapp  and  Tunnel  Ciu'.  Each 
corps  pushed  forward  reconnaissance  elements  to  seize 
this  ground  and  used  light  bombatdmenr  aviation  to  de¬ 
stroy  important  bridges  and  to  delay  the  opposing  forces. 
The  V  Corps  was  more  successful  in  this  undertaking — 
Blue  occupied  the  high  ground  without  much  opposition, 
chiefly  because  its  aviation  had  delayed  the  Red  forces  by 
destroying  a  number  of  important  bridges.  This  success 
illustrated  a  vcri'  effective  method  by  which  light  bom¬ 
bardment  aviation  may  assist  the  operations  of  a  corps. 

During  the  night  24-25  August,  the  V  Blue  Corps  ad¬ 
vanced  its  two  divisions  to  assembly  positions  in  rear  of 
the  line  of  contact.  The  8th  Illinois  Infantry’  was  in  corps 
reserve.  The  VI  Red  Corps  moved  the  33d  Division  to 


assembly  positions  northwest  of  Trout  Falls.  The  impro¬ 
vised  mechanized  force  and  advance  elements  of  the  32d 
Division,  coming  from  the  communications  zone  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  Red  forces,  arrived  in  the  Camp  McCoy  area 
and  were  protected  from  air  attack  by  rhe  zozd  Coast 
Artillery  (AA).  The  5th  Division  remained  at  Black 
River  Falls  in  corps  reserve. 

It  was  expected  that  each  corps  would  devote  the  dav 
of  August  23th  to  reconnaissance,  the  formulation  of 
plans  and  the  issuance  of  orders  for  operations  to  be 
launched  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  However,  neither 
corps  had  obtained  enough  information  of  the  enem\'  up 
to  the  late  afternoon  of  August  23th  to  permit  a  proper 
analysis  of  the  opposing  dispositions.  August  23th  hap>- 
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pencd  to  be  a  da^'  unsuitable  for  air  observation,  yet 
neither  the  Red  nor  Blue  ground  forces  were  active  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  enemv  positions  and  in  obtaining  identifica¬ 
tions.  This  handicapped  the  corps  commanders,  who  had 
little  information  upon  which  to  base  their  plans  or  to 
furnish  to  subordinate  units  in  the  rear  assembly  areas. 

The  threat  of  the  Red  mechanized  force  required  con¬ 
struction  of  road  blocks  m  the  V  Corps  area,  and  conse¬ 
quently  diverted  enough  strength  to  cause  the  Blue  forces 
initially  to  take  up  the  defensive.  However,  the  V  Corps 
launched  an  offensive  during  the  late  afternoon  of  August 
25th  and  gained  the  hill  mass  northwest  of  Trout  Falls. 

On  this  day  the  Red  VI  Corps  defended  its  flanks  bv 
constructing  road  blocks  on  its  left,  north  of  Wildcat 
Mound  and  Levis  Creek,  and  bs’  tbc  same  measures  on  its 
right,  south  of  Highway  No.  16. 

The  33d  Division  (Red)  was  directed  to  attack  to  the 
cast  on  the  afternoon  of  August  25^1  to  secure  Purdy  Val¬ 
iev  Ridge.  The  53d  Cavalry  Brigade  (Red) ,  which  had 
been  opposing  the  37th  Division  (Blue)  was  withdrawn 
during  the  night  of  25-26  August,  but  no  other  troops 
were  .sent  toiward  to  maintain  contact  with  the  Blue 
forces.  By  9:00  A.M.,  August  26th,  the  33d  Division  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  major  portion  of 
Purdy  Valley  Ridge. 

Earlier,  at  6:30  a.m.,  the  VI  Corps  had  issued  orders 
for  a  coordinated  attack  to  be  made  at  10:00  A.M.,  against 
the  Blue  V  Corps,  The  32d  Division  (Red) ,  now  fulh’ 
arrived  from  the  communications  zone,  with  the  ist 
Squadron,  14th  Cavaln'  attached,  was  to  attack  in  the 
direction  of  Tomah-Wyeville.  At  the  same  time,  the  33d 
was  to  attack  eastward,  secure  the  ground  east  of  Highway 
No.  12,  and  assist  the  32d  Division.  The  5th  Division 
from  the  vicinity  of  Millston  was  to  attack  southeast 
along  highway  No.  12  and  envelop  the  enemy’s  north 
flank.  The  53d  Cavalry  Brigade  was  to  attack  on  the  left 
of  the  5th  Division  in  the  direction  of  Norway  Tower- 
Shennington  and  cover  the  left  flank  of  the  Reds. 

The  Blue  plan  for  the  day  called  for  the  38th  Division, 
with  i66th  Infantry  attached,  to  be  reorganized  and  to  re¬ 
assume  rbe  offensive  bv  division  reserves  from  a  position 
between  Highway  12  and  Purdy  Valley  Ridge.  The  37th 
Division  (less  i66tb  Infantn')  was  to  hold  the  line  be¬ 
tween  Knapp  and  Highway  G,  a  front  of  about  twelve 
miles.  Corps  reserve  was  to  include  the  8th  Illinois  In¬ 
fantry,  2d  Battalion  372d  Infantry,  and  201st  Infantrt'. 

The  improvised  mechanized  force  which  had  now  been 
transferred  from  the  Reds  to  the  Blues  was  to  advance  at 
davlight  from  Camp  Williams  to  Tomah,  from  where  it 
would  move  to  the  attack  in  three  columns.  One  column 
was  to  advance  along  Highway  1 2  to  the  northwest;  one 
along  Highway  B  through  Tunnel  City  to  the  west;  and 
one  along  Highway  16  through  Tomah  to  the  west. 

The  107th  Cavalry  was  attached  to  the  37th  Division; 
the  54th  Cavalry  Brigade,  less  107th  Cavalry  was  attached 
to  the  38tb  Division, 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  maneuvers,  the  Reds  had 
moved  their  32d  Division  to  positions  south  of  Tunnel 


Cit^c  The  5th  Division,  west  of  Millston,  had  moved 
forward  and  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  position  of 
the  37th  Blue  Division  by  3:00  p.Ki.  At  3:30  P.M.  the 
32d  Division  had  reached  the  northern  exits  of  Tomah, 
and  the  33d  had  enveloped  Purdy  Valley  Ridge  from  the 
north  and  south.  The  Blue  Corps  had  regrouped  its  forces 
to  meet  these  attacks  and  at  the  end  of  the  exercise  was 
working  on  the  plans  for  a  possible  retirement. 

The  lessons  of  the  maneuvers  were  many,  but  they  all 
hammered  home  one  truth — the  personnel  of  all  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Arm\’  need  more  tactical  training.  Here 
arc  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  from  observation  of 
the  exercises: 

Plans,  Every  operation  should  be  based  upon  a  definite, 
complete,  and  coordinated  plan  of  action,  prepared  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  commander’s  decisions.  The  plan  is 
made  effective  by  the  issuance  of  field  orders.  It  was  noted 
in  some  instances  that  commanders’  plans  were  vague  and 
that  the  leader  concerned  did  not  have  a  clear  conception 
of  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

Orders.  Orders  should  be  carefully  prepared  by  ali 
staffs,  and  should  express  clearly  the  plan  of  the  com¬ 
mander.  During  these  maneuvers  many  orders  were  vague 
and  incomplete.  Essential  elements,  such  as  boundaries 
between  units,  direction  of  the  attack  and  objectives, 
were  frequently  omitted.  An  order  must  provide  for  the 
combined  and  coordinated  action  of  all  parts  of  the  com¬ 
mand.  Moreover,  the  order  must  reach  the  troops  in  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  enable  subordinate  commanders  to  make 
any  necessary  reconnaissance,  to  determine  upon  a  plan  of 
their  own  and  to  issue  their  own  orders.  Time  must  be 
allowed  for  this  by  higher  headquarters.  When  units  arc 
required  to  execute  orders  on  short  notice,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  conduct  operations  other  than  in  a  haphazard 
and  uncoordinated  manner.  It  was  frequently  noted  that 
many  commanders  and  staffs  failed  to  appreciate  this  fact. 

Supervision.  The  manner  in  which  orders  are  carried 
out  is  most  important.  The  commander  and  his  staff  must 
personally  supervise  the  execution  of  his  orders.  Only  bi 
doing  this  can  he  be  assured  that  the  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  There  were  many 
instances  during  the  maneuvers  in  which  orders  were  nor 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  com¬ 
mander  because  the  commander  and  his  staff  did  not  oh 
serve  the  execution  of  his  order.  This  applies  to  large  and 
small  units  alike. 

T roop  leading.  Many  failures  in  troop  leading  may  be 
traced  to  inaccurate  or  misinterpreted  orders.  There  wcit 
numerous  instances  where  unit  commanders  did  not  know 
their  own  location  on  the  ground  or  on  the  map,  nor  the 
location  of  their  next  higher  commander.  The  need  » 
therefore  apparent  for  frequent  and  constant  dav  and 
night  training  on  difficult  terrain. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  smaller  unit  leaders  had  f» 
conception  of  their  real  missions.  Unit  commanders  art 
responsible  for  handling  their  organizations  correctly  and 
it  is  their  dun'  to  learn  their  missions — on  their  own 
initiative,  if  nccessanc 
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Many  commanders  of  small  units  lost  opportunities  for 
training  because  thev  gave  orders  without  explaining  to 
their  men  what  they  were  tr\'ing  to  accomplish  and  how 
their  operations  were  being  coordinated  with  neighboring 
and  supporting  units. 

Reconnaissance.  Many  commanders  did  not  reconnoiter 
sufficiently  to  provide  for  their  own  security  and  to  main¬ 
tain  essential  contact  with  adjacent  units.  Instances  were 
noted  where  units  of  opposing  forces  were  close  to  each 
other,  yet  neither  knew  of  the  other’s  presence.  Units 
were  moved  by  night  to  assembly  positions  and  bivouacs 
which  had  not  been  reconnoitered  previously  during  day¬ 
light;  confusion  and  faulty  dispositions  resulted. 

Motor  Movements.  On  several  occasions  tmek  col¬ 
umns  jammed  the  roads  and  were  extremely  vulnerable  to 
both  aircraft  and  artillery.  Motor  movements  should  be 
carefully  planned,  properly  controlled  and  promptly  exe¬ 
cuted.  A  clear-cut  understanding  of  the  permissible  use 
of  the  available  road  net  must  be  had  prior  to  planning 
any  motor  movement.  The  unit  which  is  to  move  must 
know  the  time  of  departure,  the  route  to  be  used,  the 
destination,  and  the  time  at  which  the  movement  is  ro  be 
completed. 

In  their  zeal  to  speed  up  tactical  operations  some  com¬ 
manders  used  ail  the  motor  transportation  of  their  units 
for  moving  troops.  This  resulted  in  inadequate  supply  of 
the  units.  In  other  cases,  units  which  were  to  move  only 
four  or  five  miles  waited  for  considerable  periods  of  time 
for  the  arrival  of  truck  transportation.  In  these  instances 
troops  could  have  arrived  at  their  new  positions  more 
quickly  by  marching. 

Artillery.  The  division  artillery  should  not  be  kept  in 
reserve  when  the  infantrv'  is  in  action,  even  though  its 
companion  infantry  unit  is  held  in  reserve.  This  principle 
was  frequently  violated  during  the  maneuver.  The 
amount  of  artillerv  organically  assigned  to  a  division  is 
the  minimum  that  will  be  required  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  therefore,  full  use  should  be  made  of 
all  of  it  in  order  to  save  infantry  casualties.  Although 
committed  to  action,  it  can  be  moved  readily  if  subsequent 
plans  require  its  emplacement  elsewhere.  Liaison  between 
the  artillery'  and  its  front  line  infantry  was  not  maintained 
as  it  should  have  been.  There  were  times  when  infantry 
battalion  commanders  had  no  means  of  obtaining  artillery 
fire  support. 

Cavalry.  Horse  cavalry  is  limited  in  its  operations  by 
the  condition  of  its  mounts.  Every  cavalrj'  commander 
must  look  to  the  future  and  should  keep  his  mounts  in 
condition  for  critical  events.  He  cannot  undertake  all 
the  tasks  that  he  would  like  to  undertake.  In  these  ma¬ 
neuvers,  some  cavalry  units  got  into  tactical  difficulties  be¬ 
cause  they  disregarded  the  necessity  for  maintaining  their 
mounts  in  good  condition  at  all  times,  ready  for  emer¬ 
gencies. 

Smoke.  There  were  a  number  of  instances  in  which 


smoke  was  used  in  a  manner  that  assisted  the  cnemv  in¬ 
stead  of  making  things  more  difficult  for  him. 

Combat  Intelligence.  Each  echelon  must  search  for  its 
own  information  and  must  realize  that  it  is  a  member  of  a 
larger  team  whose  leader  is  entitled  to  prompt  reports  as 
a  basis  for  his  own  planning.  Most  units  are  extremely 
deficient  in  this  respect. 

Signal  Communications.  Tactical  signal  communica¬ 
tions  failed  frequently.  Many  units  found  themselves  en- 
titelv  without  means  for  rapid  communication  at  the 
moment  when  such  .service  was  essential.  This  phase  of 
training  must  be  given  greater  and  constant  stress  until 
the  deficiency  has  been  corrected. 

Supply.  Proper  supply  arrangements  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  any  tactical  operation.  In  some  instances, 
the  tactical  plan  actually  had  to  be  modified  because  of  in¬ 
adequate  or  unsound  supply  plans  or  because  supply  fea¬ 
tures  were  not  fully  considered  at  the  time  the  tactical 
plan  was  evolved.  The  difficulties  involved  in  supplying 
advanced  units  should  be  anticipated  and  plans  made  for 
meeting  these  difficulties;  otherwise  food  and  ammunition 
will  not  be  received  by  units  at  the  time  and  place  re¬ 
quired.  Several  times  during  the  maneuvers,  units  went 
without  the  evening  or  morning  meal. 

Morale.  High  morale  results  from  the  belief  of  troops 
that  their  commanders  arc  competent  and  capable  leaders 
who  will  not  subject  them  to  unnecessary  hardships  and 
who  will  look  after  their  physical  well  being  under  all 
conditions  of  the  campaign.  The  few  instances  of  poor 
morale  rhat  were  noted  resulted  from  unnccessar)'  march¬ 
ing  and  failure  to  receive  food.  On  tlie  other  hand,  indi¬ 
cations  of  high  morale  were  generally  apparent. 

Time  and  Space.  One  of  the  outstanding  weaknesses  in 
tile  maneuvers  was  tlic  almost  universal  failure  to  correctly 
estimate  time  and  space.  No  commander  and  no  staff  of¬ 
ficer  IS  worthy  of  the  name  unless  he  is  capable  of  visualiz¬ 
ing  the  composition,  operation  and  capabilities  of  the  unit 
with  which  he  is  associated.  He  should  be  able  to  see 
the  various  elements  of  his  command  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  for  the  success  of  the  whole. 

If  a  commander  and  staff  officer  can  appreciate  the  time 
and  space  factors  that  are  necessary  for  each  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  command  to  accomplish  its  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  he  will  be  able  to  determine  time  and  space  factors 
for  the  unit  as  a  whole.  He  will  know  the  extent  to  which 
the  command  will  respond  to  his  directives,  he  will  be  able 
to  set  up  objectives  which  can  and  will  be  attained. 

Conclusion:  Errors  and  shortcomings  have  been  empha¬ 
sized  because  progress  in  training  can  be  made  more 
rapidly  by  noting  mistakes  rather  than  successes.  How¬ 
ever,  excellent  perfomanccs  by  commanders  and  troops, 
in  both  tactical  and  administrative  operations,  were  by 
no  means  rare.  Willingness  to  learn,  attention  to  duly, 
pride  of  service,  and  excellent  performance  of  assigned 
missions  in  many  cases  deserve  praise.  The  principal  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  maneuver  as  a  whole  is  that 


smoke  was  used  successfully  to  obscure  the  observation  of  all  components.  Regular  Army,  National  Guard  and  Or- 
the  opposing  forces.  There  are  also  instances  where  ganized  Reserves  need  tactical  training. 


Three  Million  Man  Miles  By  Rail 

By  Major  Samuel  H.  Edes,  197th  Coast  Artillery 


Rail  transportation  of  a  i>400-man  regiment  accom¬ 
panied  by  its  motor  transportation,  equipage,  supplies  and 
armament  over  lines  aggregating  2,500  miles  has  hap¬ 
pened  seldom  enough  in  our  army  since  World  War  I. 
Add,  as  special  circumstances,  that  the  regiment  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  iqyth  Coast  Artillery’,  late  of  New  Hampshire, 
is  an  antiaircraft  outfit  equipped  with  most  of  its  heavy 
transportation,  some  of  its  searchlights,  and  al!  twelve  of 
its  heavy  guns,  add  again  that  the  accomplishment  in 
some  degree  measures  the  capabilities  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  add  once  more  that  the 
whole  was  accomplished  on  an  exact  and  rather  hurried 
time  schedule,  and  you  have  a  story. 

The  iqyth  claims  to  be  the  first  National  Guard  antiair¬ 
craft  regiment,  receiving  federal  recognition  early  in 
1922.  It  has  the  lowest  number  of  any  regiment  engaged 
in  this  line  of  business.  The  commanding  officer  is  Colonel 
Albert  E.  Colburn,  NGUS,  graduate  of  V.M.I.,  and  of 
the  Army’s  Command  and  General  Staff  School.  The 
regiment  was  ordered  into  federal  service  with  the  first 
National  Guard  increment,  September  16,  1940,  leaving 
for  Camp  Hulen,  Texas  on  September  26.  In  those  ten 
days  it  was  required  to  accomplish  seven  rather  sizable 
jobs;  to  close  its  ten  home  stations,  to  change  an  open 
field  into  an  organized  camp,  to  go  through  the  unfa¬ 
miliar  and  not-too-simple  process  of  induction,  to  recruit 
enough  men  to  cover  all  losses  and  bring  its  strength  up 
to  the  required  1,400,  and  finally,  to  close  camp  and  en¬ 
train. 

A  good  newspaperman,  Captain  Albert  S.  Baker,  was 
named  railroad  transportation  officer.  He  soon  discovered 
that  material  and  men  to  be  transported  would  require 
106  railroad  cars  of  various  types;  thirty-eight  standard 
Pullmans,  eight  baggage  cars,  forty-eight  50-foot  flat  cars, 
and  the  remainder,  steel  box  cars.  He  found  that  these 
would  be  arranged  in  four  trains,  and  that  in  loading, 
certain  requirements  of  safety  would  have  to  be  met  before 
the  railroads  could  accept  the  trains.  He  found  that  speci¬ 
fication  of  5o-£oot  cars  was  important  because  a  50-foot 
car  would  just  about  accommodate  the  antiaircraft  gun 
with  its  prime  mover,  and  that  not  much  space  was  wasted 
when  two  other  selected  vehicles  such  as  a  height-finder 
truck  and  a  beach  wagon  were  loaded  on  a  single  car.  He 
also  discovered  that  the  railroad  people  were  most  helpful 
and  cooperative. 

On  Saturday,  September  21,  the  entraining  problem 
Was  put  up  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Arthur  L.  Smith,  com¬ 
manding  the  ISC  (Gun)  Battalion.  Colonel  Smith  found 
that  he  had  a  big  Job  to  do;  also  that  he  didn’t  have  very 
much  with  which  to  do  it.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  this  was 
going  on  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire’s  capital,  a  well- 
«]uipped  small  railroad  city,  but  which  has  none  of  the 
facilities  for  this  special  job  obtainable  at  an  army  post  or 
m  a  metropolitan  area.  Everything  had  to  be  improvised. 


including  such  indispensables  as  end  tamps,  car  bridges, 
blocking,  iron  braces,  stove  boxes,  and  safety  devices. 
First  Corps  Headquarters  sent  a  man  to  help  fit  up  the 
baggage  cars  as  kitchens,  but  except  for  that  help,  Colonel 
Smith  was  on  his  own.  He  was  ready  to  begin  loading 
Monday  morning.  The  guns  and  trucks  were  maneuvered 
aboard  end-on  and  manhandled  along  the  length  of  the 
train  into  their  places.  Each  truck  went  on  lightly  loaded 
for  fear  of  damage  to  springs.  Each  wheel  had  to  be 
blocked  in  place  with  chocks,  similar  to  those  used  in 
aviation.  These  need  to  be  eight  inches  high  for  light  cars, 
ten  for  trucks  and  guns.  The  chocks  had  to  be  securely 
fastened  to  the  car  platform  with  spikes,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  heavier  vehicles,  with  spikes  and  bolts.  To  prevent  the 
vehicles  jumping  out  of  these  cradles,  stout  iron  rods  were 
hooked  around  the  axles  and  tied  down  through  the  car 
platform,  Sidesway  was  taken  care  of  by  the  plentiful  use 
of  wire;  nearly  10,000  feet  were  required.  Ail  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  was  procured  locally  and  required  an  outlay  of 
nearly  $2,500.  The  ramp  was  purchased  and  taken  along 
on  the  thcon>  that  facilities  at  Camp  Hulen  might  prove 
unequal  to  the  task  of  unloading — a  guess  which  proved 
correct. 

Once  begun,  the  work  was  a  night-and-day  job  and, 
although  the  weather  man  did  his  bit  by  subjecting  the 
camp  and  the  workers  to  a  terrific  rain  storm  just  before 
the  canvas  was  due  to  come  down,  when  Wednesday 
morning  was  half  over  train  No,  i  was  loaded  and  waiting 
on  schedule,  troops  safely  aboard,  kitchens  steaming  and 
everybody  happy.  Two  more  trains  started  at  about  two 
hour  intervals  and  the  rear  echelon  pulled  out  at  8:00  P.m. 
with  everything  shipshape  and  well  policed. 

It  is  hard  to  appreciate  all  the  difficulties  of  this  leave- 
taking.  These  1,400  men  and  fifty-six  officers  were  leav¬ 
ing  home  for  at  least  a  s’ear’s  stay  and,  in  the  minds  of 
their  friends  and  relatives,  very  possible  war  service.  So,  in 
spite  of  a  vet\'  crowded  schedule,  time  had  to  be  found 
in  which  to  attend  community  and  individual  send-offs 
and  parties.  Everybody  was  heartened  by  this  display  of 
good  will  but  nobody  could  believe  that  these  entertain¬ 
ments  were  any  great  help  in  the  hard  labor  of  getting 
started. 

Once  under  way  friendly  greetings  were  encountered 
everywhere  indicating  public  approval  of  what  was  going 
on.  No  attempt  at  sabotage  or  hostility  appeared  at  any 
point,  although  something  of  the  kind  was  more  or  less 
expected  and  precautions  had  been  taken.  The  joumev 
was  absolutely  without  accident  or  untoward  incident.  All 
fastenings  withstood  the  best  efforts  of  various  engineers 
to  tear  even'thing  apart  with  bone-jarring  starts  and 
stops.  The  frequent  inspections  disclosed  a  few  minor 
troubles  requiting  first  echelon  repairs  but  that  was  all. 
Even  the  four  big  searchlights,  which  rode  in  box  cars, 
did  not  suffer  from  the  jolting. 


/battle  Practice 

By  Captain  Milan  G.  Weber,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


Wiih  ciglu  icJCO.i«  bjCTcrict  in  position  along  a  »l»anr- 
linc  30,000  yardsi  long,  tlw  Hatboj  Dcfcn>c4  of  I’carl 
Harbor  conducted  a  banlc  practice  along  iIk  south  chorea 
of  Oahu  on  September  12.  1940.  Since  many  Icasonc  of 
professional  value  to  the  Coast  Artilleryman  can  be  leartv 
ed  from  the  Hnng  of  a  well  conducted  battle  practice  and 
because  tiu;  firing  of  such  a  practice  is  not  an  evert' -day 
occurrence,  rhe  purpov  of  this  article  is  to  outline  some 
of  ilic  steps  in  tile  planning  and  conduct  of  rhe  practice 
and  to  indicate  sonic  of  the  lessons  learned. 

Paragraph  20.  T\f  2160-^5.  states  that  battle  practices 
will  be  conducted  if  ammunition  is  available.  Wlteti  funds 
for  intensisx  training  Ixxramr  available.  Major  Geneial 
Fulton  Q.  C.  Gardner,  conuiundinz  the  Hawaii.in  Sepa¬ 
rate  Coast  Artillery  Brigade,  ordeted  that  a  battle  practice 
be  conducted  by  each  of  the  two  Harbor  Defenses  in  tlic 
brigade.  Tlic  primaty  puipose  of  this  battle  practice  was 
to  afford  to  die  uffkm  of  die  brigailc  expcncncc  in  firing 
a  number  of  batteries  simultaneously,  in  concaiuating 
the  fire  of  several  batteries  or  groups  on  a  single  target  and 
in  shifting  the  fire  of  batteries  ann  groups  from  one  target 
to  anodicr.  This  practice  afforded  an  cicccptiorul  oppor- 
tunit)'  to  all  coiKerncd  to  become  familiar  with  many 
problems  whicli  would  exist  under  service  conditioiu,  and 
which  would  not  arise  during  the  normal  target  practice  of 
a  single  battery. 


VV'ith  only  two  tugs  available  for  towing  targets.  rlK 
distribution  of  tlic  batteries  along  a  20.000  yard  front 
made  It  necessary  to  prolong  the  pracricc  in  order  to  fully 
comply  with  die  safety  regulations  forbidding  a  batters' 
— target — tug  angle  of  less  than  40".  Fhe  amniuiiitiun 
allowance  of  170  rounds  was  not  sufficient  to  permit  con- 
liniioiis  firing  by  baitcrirai  whose  safe  fields  os-crlappcd 
one  anotlwr.  For  these  reasons  it  was  decided  to  divide 
tlic  practice  iiiui  phases. 

In  rhe  pLinning  of  this  practice,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  timing  in  otd«  that  die  desired  concentrations  would 
take  |ilace.  Tlic  practice  was  divided  into  seven  pliasrs, 
each  of  which  began  at  a  definite  dmc  so  that  all  batteries 
in  a  concentration  could  commence  firing  as  clow  to 
simiilrancnush’  as  was  coivsutent  widi  die  firing  intenaU 
used.  The  Groupment  Commander,  Colonel  E.  B. 
Walker,  maintained  close  liaison  with  die  tug  director  and 
knew  die  jxisitjon  of  die  tugs  at  all  uitics.  Widi  this 
knowledge,  he  announced,  after  the  end  of  each  pliaw. 
tile  starting  time  for  the  following  phase. 

During  this  battle  practice,  the  following  cotKcmia* 
tMuii  of  lire  took  place; 
d.  Two  155-mni.  G.  P.  F.  Iiattcries. 
b.  Two  8-inch  railway  batteries, 
t.  One  8-irKh  railway  and  one  13^-inm.  G.  P.  F.  bat* 
ters'. 
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</.  One  mnch  barbette  ami  one  8-incb  railway  bat- 
tef>. 

e.  One  ninulatnl  i(>-iiKh  and  one  155-0101.  G.  P.  F. 
batten’. 

/ .  Two  concentrations  each  consisting  of  one  simulated 
16-inch  battery-  and  two  t55'mm.  G.  P.  F.  battctio. 

g-  One  simulated  i6-inch  battery,  one  la-inch  batten' 
and  one  155-mm.  G.  P.  F.  kitten'. 

Insofar  as  was  practicable  with  the  available  armament, 
diese  crmcentranons  enabled  die  batteries  to  gam  experi- 
OKe  in  adjustment  when  one  or  more  b.irtenes  of  similar 
caliber  svrrr  engaged  on  the  same  target.  Tliev  also 
enabled  all  spoaers  to  distinguish  between  i55*mm., 
S-iikIi  and  rz  inch  splaslics. 

In  order  to  insure  that  every  battery  obuined  a  proper 
initial  adjustment,  each  batten*  was  assigned,  for  rhe  con¬ 
duct  of  ranging  lire,  a  target  on  which  no  otlirr  batten- 
was  firing  at  tlie  tunc. 

Five  targets  were  fired  on  during  the  proctKC.  Three 
of  rlicse  svcrc  town!  by  the  tug  Kunihoff  and  two  bv  the 
tug  CUyton.  Tlic  urgets  on  each  towline  were  .ipproxt- 
niatelv  100  yards  apart.  The  Cldyton  sailed  about  4.000 
yards  behind  the  krdMthofJ,  To  facilitate  tlie  assignment 
of  targets  to  air  and  terrestrial  obsen-en,  the  targets  were 
mimbered  consecutively  from  front  to  rear,  the  three 
urgets  towed  by  the  KrduthoQ  being  numbered  one,  two 
ami  three  while  those  towed  by  the  CUylon  were  num¬ 
bered  four  and  five. 

One  battery'  fired  on  four  different  targets,  six  batteries 
conducted  fire  on  three  target-s;  tlie  eighth  batten'  fired  on 
tsyo  urgets.  Thus  even’  batten'  had  to  change  targets  at 
lc,isr  otKc  during  the  course  of  the  practice. 

T t RBKVI  III.\L  .SlMTTtN'r, 

Bilateral  tcrrestnal  spotting  was  doiK  ill  tlK  usual  man¬ 
ner  by  all  batteries.  Tlie  chief  of  spotting  section  in  each 
battery  plotting  room  or  car  was  careful  to  note  tlie  firing 
table  rime  of  Hight  and  to  start  a  stop  watch  each  time  the 
guns  of  his  battety  firetl.  I  he  command  "Ready 


Splash"  was  given  to  the  spo«cn  approximately  one 
second  before  the  splash  was  due  to  occur.  Each  spotter 
was  tlius  able  to  pick  out  and  report  the  deviatioiu  of  the 
splashes  pcruining  to  his  banery.  .Additional  data  which 
sverc  used  by  the  spotters  to  identify  the  banen-'s  .splashes 
were  the  size  of  die  splash  and  the  number  of  splashes  in 
die  batten’  salvo.  Bv  means  of  the  tinie  of  Hight  and  the 
size  ami  number  of  splaslics  in  each  salvo,  battery  spottets 
liad  very  little  difheuity  in  idcnufyiiig  die  splaslics  per¬ 
taining  to  dicir  own  batten  and  praaically*  all  of  the  170 
rounds  fired  were  identified  bv  tne  spotters  of  the  firing 
bartrncs. 

Air  .Si>or  1  im. 

Tlicie  ate  two  gcncml  mrthods  of  using  aerial  observers 
for  scacoasr  sporting.  i.c..  Method  A,  in  which  each 
aerial  obscn-cr  is  a.\signcd  one  or  nMirc  batteries  or  groups 
for  observation  of  fire  irrespective  of  the  urgets  fired  on 
and  AlethoJ  B,  in  wliich  each  acnal  observer  obsenes 
continuously-  on  all  targets  in  one  ship  fornution  regard¬ 
less  of  svhich  bartcncs  arc  firing  dicrcoii.  Tlie  first  method 
is  preferable  from  the  staiid{K>inr  of  die  range  ad|usting 
officcf  Isccaiisc  lie  can  keep  bis  r.idio  receiver  continuously 
tuned  to  one  frequency  and  dues  not  have  to  change  le- 
cciviiig  frct|uaicics  when  targets  arc  changed. 

However,  from  the  aerial  observer's  siarulpomt,  ihctc 
arc  several  disadvanuges.  W'Isen  bartenes  of  die  assigned 
group  are  firing  on  targets  towed  by  tugs  4.000  yards  apart 
ir  is  diHiciilt  for  the  pilot  to  flv  so  that  the  two  tugs  can  be 
continuously’  kept  under  observation  by  die  observer;  die 
diHiciildes  of  die  observer  under  these  conditions  arc  obvi¬ 
ous.  Also,  the  use  of  this  mcdiod  of  observation  would 
frct|ucntly  make  it  mandatory  for  the  observer  to  pick  out 
sIkxs  fired  on  one  of  the  two  or  three  targets  towed  bv  the 
sonic  tug  and  to  disregard  shots  fired  on  the  remaining 
urgets  of  the  same  group.  As  described  below,  tins  is  not 
always  possible. 

For  tlie  jlxn-c  reasons  it  was  decided  in  this  practice  to 
use  MctliosI  B  Exh  aerial  observer  spotted  all  shots  fired 
on  die  group  of  targets  towed  by  one  tug  and  the  batteries 
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tuned  their  radio  sets  to  a  new  receiving  freejuenev  if  the 
target  was  changed  to  one  towed  by  the  other  tug. 

The  difScuItv  in  air  spotting  mentioned  above  arose 
from  the  distribution  of  the  firing  batreries.  In  most  previ¬ 
ous  battle  practices,  the  firing  batteries  have  been  grouped 
in  a  reiativeiv  small  area  and  the  approximate  batten' — 
target — ^tug  angle  was  practically  the  same  for  all  batteries 
and  could  be  reasonably  estimated.  In  this  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  this  angle  varied  from  45°  to  135“  thus  differing  in 
the  same  concentration  of  fire  by  as  much  as  go”. 


It  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that  even  with 
perfect  laterals,  any  splash  occurring  more  than  seventy 
yards  over  either  target  in  the  situation  assumed  will  be 
closer  to  the  other  target  than  to  the  one  fired  on.  A 
similar  situation  will  arise  with  respect  to  shorts  if  Battery 
A  IS  firing  on  target  No.  2  while  Battery  B  is  firing  on 
target  No.  i. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  clock  system  of  reporting 
deviations  does  not  remedy  the  situation  since  the  two 
splashes  would  be  reported  as  “Three  o’clock  100  on 
target  No.  i”  and  “Three  o’clock  100  on  target  No.  2” 
whereas  the  correct  deviations  should  be  140  yards  at  1 130 
and  4:30  from  targets  2  and  1  respectively.  In  this  practice, 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  splash  to  towline  was 
given  to  the  batteries  as  the  deviation.  Knowing  the  target 
angle,  the  batter^'  range  section  could  readily  convert  this 
figure  to  the  true  deviation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  air  spotters  were  able  to 
report  the  approximate  deviation  of  the  splash  as  soon  as 
the  projectile  hit  the  water.  However,  to  ascertain  the  size 
of  the  splash  required  a  delat'  of  approximately  five  sec¬ 
onds  for  the  forming  of  the  slick  in  the  water.  During  this 
period  other  projectiles  might  fall  and  the  reporting  of 
the  splashes  could  become  complicated.  It  is  to  he  noted 
that  the  terrestrial  observer  does  not  need  to  bother  about 
the  other  splashes  because  he  is  interested  only  in  the 
splashes  pertaining  to  his  own  battery  whereas  the  air 
observer  must  spot  all  shots  falling  near  his  group  of 
targets.  As  a  result  of  the  experience  gained  in  this  battle 
practice,  it  is  believed  that  the  most  practicable  method  of 
air  spotting  is  to  have  the  air  observer  report  the  deviation 
of  each  shot  with  respect  to  the  towline  (or  the  extension 
of  the  course  of  the  target  under  service  conditions)  as 
soon  as  the  fall  of  the  shot  occurs,  without  regard  to 
caliber. 

The  air  observers  (who,  incidentally  were  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Officers)  flew  in  047B  airplanes.  The  047B  is  built 


around  the  observer.  Everything  in  the  ship  is  for  his  con¬ 
venience.  Facilities  for  radio  tuning  are  at  the  observer  s 
fingertips.  Scats  are  available  so  that  the  observer  can  see 
either  over  the  side  of  the  fuselage  or  through  the  transpar¬ 
ent  bottom.  For  this  seacoast  spotting,  the  lower  position 
was  occupied  and  enabled  the  observer  to  spot  all  shots. 
Altitudes  varied  generally  from  6.000  to  8,000  feet,  and 
the  slant  range  from  the  plane  to  the  target  varied  from 
about  2,000  to  8,000  yards. 

Identification  of  Spots  After  Practice 

After  most  practices  of  this  nature  it  has  been  difficult 
and  in  many  cases  impossible  to  match  up  the  deviations 
reported  by  the  various  .spotting  courses.  This  has  been 
especially  true  with  camera  photographs  of  splashes.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  practice,  two  photographers  were  stationed  on 
each  tug.  Every  time  an  exposure  was  about  to  be  made, 
an  enlisted  man  stationed  at  the  rear  of  the  tug  put  up  a 
new  number  in  a  frame.  By  means  of  these  numbers,  the 
order  in  which  the  photographs  were  taken  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Two  range  rake  observers  were  stationed  on  each 
tug  and,  with  their  recorders,  gave  independent  records  of 
all  shots.  In  addition  to  these  means  of  spotting  and 
identifying  splashes,  each  tug  officer  kept  a  running  record 
giving  his  impressions  of  sequence,  deviations,  and  size  of 
all  splashes.  Although  this  was  not  an  accurate  record  in¬ 
sofar  as  deviations  were  concerned,  it  proved  to  be  a  valu¬ 
able  one  during  the  analysis  of  the  practice  when  the 
matching-up  process  took  place.  A  third  means  of  identi¬ 
fying  spots  was  the  recording  at  the  visitors'  point  at  Fort 
Barrette  all  airplane  spots  as  they  were  received  by  radio. 
These  blackboard  recordings  are  shown  in  one  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  photographs. 

Communication  Lines 

In  addition  to  the  normal  tactical  lines  between  the 
Groupment  Command  Post,  three  Group  Command 
Posts,  and  eight  Battert'  Command  Posts,  certain  com¬ 
munication  lines  were  set  up  for  the  practice  which  would 
ordinarily  not  have  been  established  under  service  con¬ 
ditions.  These  included; 

a.  A  telephone  line  from  the  Groupment  Command 
Post  to  the  three  Group  and  eight  Battery  Command  Posts 
for  the  purpose  of  synchronizing  time  in  order  that  the 
various  phases  of  the  practice  would  be  begun  simultane¬ 
ously  and  the  concentrations  of  fire  would  take  place.  A 
buzzer  was  superimposed  on  this  line  and  time  signals 
were  transmitted  eveiy  five  minutes. 

b.  Direct  lines  from  the  Groupment  and  the  Group 
Command  Posts  to  the  visitors’  stand  for  transmission  of 
orders  and  information. 

c.  A  direct  line  from  the  radio  station  to  the  tug  di¬ 
rector  for  direct  two-way  voice  transmission  with  towing 
vessels. 

d.  Readers’  and  observers’  lines  from  observation  sta¬ 
tions  to  a  Sparc  plotting  room  for  the  use  of  the  tug-direc- 
ing  officer  who  plotted  at  intervals  the  courses  of  both 
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e.  A  diictt  liiK  tium  chc  Safety  Odker  at  Eon  Kaine- 
hamcha  to  an  assistant  at  Foit  Barrette. 

Radio  Gjkimi-nication 

Fifteen  commercial  all-wave  receiving  were  bot- 
mwed  from  private  ow'iiers,  calibrated  by  a  radio  wgcant, 
and  distributed  as  follows: 

4.  One  to  each  firing  batters’  for  tlic  rccejHion  of  aerial 
spots. 

b.  Two  to  the  visitors*  stand  for  the  rerrpeion  of  acnal 

SpOLS. 

c.  One  to  the  visitors*  stand  for  tlic  tcccption  of  com* 
iminicatiottt  Isctwecn  tlte  tugs  and  the  nig  director. 

</.  Two  to  the  Groupment  Command  Post  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  aerial  spots. 

e.  One  to  the  Safety  Officer  for  the  rcicjwion  of  coin- 
iniinications  from  the  Coast  Guard  patrol. 

/.  Oik  to  tlie  tug  dircaor  lor  the  reception  of  com¬ 
munications  from  die  tugs. 

Fach  plane  transmitted  on  a  diffaciu  ire^enev'  but  re¬ 
ceived  on  die  same  (a  third)  frequency.  Thus,  wlten  a 
batteiy  changed  targets  from  one  tow  to  another,  the  dials 
hatl  to  be  turned  to  receive  on  die  new  frequency.  Before 
the  start  of  die  practice,  hoth  airplane  observers  kept  up  a 
continuous  broadcast  for  a  |Kriod  of  five  minutes  so  that 
ail  bancncs  could  mark  dicir  dials  at  die  airplanes'  fre¬ 
quencies.  riiis  procedure  facilitated  the  changing  of  air¬ 
plane  spotters  by  the  hatters-  when  targets  were  changed 
during  this  practice. 

AltKAN(,I.XII:VIS  FOR  VISITORS 

Although  this  practice  was  conducted  primarily  for  tlic 
instruction  and  cxjicricncc  of  die  Coast  Artillery  person¬ 
nel.  it  was  realized  that  a  large  number  of  observers  would 
be  present.  Thc.se  observers  incitidetl  the  Department 
Comniander,  l.ieutenant  General  Charles  D.  Herron,  and 
members  of  his  staff.  Coast  Attillciy  officers  from  otlKr 
pests,  officers  from  other  branclies  stationed  on  Oahu,  and 
Navs  and  MaritK  officers.  For  the  benefit  of  diesc  ob¬ 
servers,  facilities  were  established  at  Fort  Barrette.  Tlic 
Brigade  Commander  m.-idc  available  an  officer  of  his  staff 
who  W.IS  thoroughly  conversant  with  tlic  details  of  the 
practice,  to  act  as  announcer  dunng  dK  conduct  of  die 
practice.  I  his  officer  kejM  the  ohscrsrrs  informed  over  a 
Q  loud-s|X'akrr  system  of  the  batteries  which  were  firing 
f  dunng  each  pliasc,  die  urgets  fired  on.  the  purpose  of 
the  practice,  and  other  items  of  interest.  Tlircc  radio  re- 
crivcTS  at  the  visitors*  stand  were  continuously  tuned  in  to 
die  fteq  ucricics  on  which  the  air  observers*  spines  were  he- 
I  tng  broadcast  and  to  all  of  the  two-way  voice  conununi- 
^  Qtinns  between  the  tug  and  the  tug  dilator.  As  suicd  in 
eadicr  paragraph,  all  air  spots  were  recorded  on  a 
Jiiackboaid  at  the  visitors'  stand.  Although  diesc  atrangc- 
f  ments  for  visitors  were  not  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
‘  paaicc.  it  was  found  that  they  added  to  the  spiectator  in- 
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IJeuteuant  General  Herron  anil  Major  General  Gardner 
at  the  i/totting  blaekboard 

tcrest  and  tlic  same  arrangements  arc  recommended  for  all 
battle  practices. 

Re$1'I.TS  or  THt  |•RAC^CE 

Fifty-six  buw-on  ansi  thirty-two  broadside  hits  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  170  rounds  fired  by  the  eight  firing  bat¬ 
teries  at  ranges  varying  from  7.600  to  14.000  yards.  Five 
of  the  eight  batteries  obtained  hits  during  all  phases  in 
which  they  panicipiatcd.  Two  batteries  obtained  hits  in 
all  ph.'iscs  except  during  the  conduct  of  ranging  fire. 

TIk  practice  sbowcsf  that,  when  propicr  steps  ate  taken 
to  insure  that  die  spiottcrs  arc  warned  inimediatciv  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  dK  fall  of  sliots,  the  terrestrial  observers  arc  able 
to  distinguish  didr  own  splashes,  and  adjustment  of  fire 
can  take  place  even  dioiigh  oclKt  hattcrirs  arc  engaged  on 
the  same  target. 

Air  spiottcrs  have  no  difficulty  in  immediately  giving 
iIk  sensing  and  dcviatitMi  of  each  shot  as  soon  as  the  pro¬ 
jectile  hits  the  water.  To  wait  for  the  slick  to  form  so  that 
the  caliber  of  die  sltot  can  be  identified  might  lead  to  com- 
pltcations  in  those  cases  where  a  number  of  shots  are  fall¬ 
ing  .It  close  intervals.  When  targets  are  in  a  very  close 
formation  and  the  firing  batteries  ate  dutributed  along  a 
wide  front.  iIk  air  observer  is  apn  to  give  iIk  sensings  widi 
respect  to  tiK  wrong  target. 

Aftet  the  practice.  dK  Brigade  Commander  cxpre.sscd 
hinuclf,  in  a  letter  to  the  Czimmanding  Officer  of  the 
Harbor  Defenses  of  Pearl  Harbor,  as  being  wril-pileased 
with  iIk  entire  practice  and  stated  that  the  results  attaitKil 
evidenced  vety  careful  planning,  thorough  training,  and 
highly  effective  team  work  on  the  pxut  01  all  clciiKncs  of 
the  command.  In  dK  opinion  of  the  Brigade  Commander, 
practices  of  this  nature  constinitc  one  of  the  most  valuable 
means  of  affording  practical  and  intensive  training  to 
officers  arvl  enlisted  men  and  should  contribute  maieriallv 
to  prepxiring  them  for  the  dunes  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  pKtfotm  in  war. 


THE  COAST  ARTILLERY  IN  PANAMA 

By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  R.  Finley^  Coast  Artillery  Corps 

November  liru  marked  tlae  first  aimivcnari'  of  iIk"  5omc  moiiclu  in  the  construction  of  about  150  barrack 
Panama  Separate  Coast  Artillers'  Brigade  and  of  tire  buildings  at  the  field  positions,  tlxrtebv  making  available 
amiairvraft  attillers'  tcgimeiits,  tlic  jad  and  73d.  It  was  a  barrack  space  on  the  posts 

memorable  year  for  rise  largest  group  of  (^st  Artillcrs’-  Altliough  the  training  opportunities  and  results  have 
men  evers’  assembled  in  peace  time  or  in  war  rime,  been  important,  the  outsunding  fcaiutc  of  the  past  scar 
Origiiully  otgani/ed  as  an  anttairuaft  artillery  brigade,  ro  personnel  at  Panama  has  Ivcen  the  constniction  pro- 
thc  inclusion  of  the  harbor  defense  regimeiiis,  tin-  ist  gram.  After  completion  of  barrack  construction  on  the 
0»si  Anillcty  and  tlic  ^th  Coast  Artillery,  on  February'  several  jxists,  tlic  antuitcrafi  units  lud  absiut  six  ssceks 
16,  ly^o,  makes  tlw  brigade  a  tnilv  representative  organ-  each  in  the  field  at  the  Rio  Hata  Cmnnciy  camp,  tetuineil 
ix.rtion  of  Coast  Artillerymen,  Antiaircrah  wca|>ons  of  all  to  garrison  for  a  few  days  to  move  to  held  positions  for 
calibers  and  tvjics,  fixed  seacoa.st  batteries  including  the  extensive  held  training,  Mrs,  Anopheles  \iost]uito  can 
Kirgest  and  most  moilcni,  railway  artillcrv  of  like  cliarac*  plas'  havoc  with  strenCTh  returns  when  rroojss  arc  in  un- 
tctistics,  and  a  couple  of  huge  and  active  mine  commands  scrccnetl  tents  in  tlic  Panaina  jungles,  so  fuiuls  were  pro- 
gives  this  organization  the  wealth  of  variety  ilut  ordi-  vided  for  matcn.1l  for  screened  harracks.  mess  Iwlls  and 
narily  would  he  included  in  rhe  experiences  of  Coa.st  Atiil-  latrines  at  each  field  position.  Dk  lalxw,  skilled  and  un- 
Iciynicn  only  after  many  years  of  service.  skillcti,  lud  to  be  found  in  each  organization  and  was. 

At  present,  the  command  is  called  a  Separate  Brigade  The  buildings  rose  .is  fast  as  material  could  be  obtained 
Actually,  we  have  ctpiipmeiu  and  organizations  com-  fmm  tlic  United  States.  The  rapidity  and  the  cxctI1ciu.c 
|Kirablc  10  diosc  of  about  eighteen  antiaircraft  regiments,  of  construction  may  be  attnbiited  to  three  factors — rhe 
or  six  brigades,  and  to  a  dozen  scacoast  regiments  as  wc  prefabricated  ry|xr  of  constiuction  used,  tlic  conifictition 
have  known  them.  Our  b.inerics  in  the  yzd  Coast  Aail-  to  win  the  jarman  Tropliy  (an  all-wave  radio  letcisrr) 
Icry  (AA),  for  instaiKc  arc  lettered  A  to  X.  Unlcvs  ni-w  by  being  die  Hrst  batters'  at  each  end  of  the  canal  to  com- 
rrgiments  are  formed  quickly,  wc  will  have  to  start  a  new  picte  its  position,  and  the  natural  desire  of  die  men  to  get 
scries  of  lettered  baticrics  using  Greek  letters.  Battery  W  out  of  tent  camps,  unavoidably  messy  m  die  mud  of  a 
(It  X  startles  readers  of  rosters.  How  would  Baitety  Omega  Panama  lamy  sexson. 

or  Gamma  apjiear  to  a  Finance  Clerk  in  Washington  Centralized  control  of  construction  was  maintained  bv 
cltcckirig  a  payroll?  one  supervising  olHcer  on  each  side  of  dK  Isthmus  operat- 

Tlic  arrival  of  tlic  remaining  Panama  Canal  Detach-  ing  a  lumber  aitting  and  distributing  service.  Shops  at 
ments  is  cxprxtcd  to  be  completed  about  die  time  of  pub-  Corozal  and  Fort  Randolpli,  each  operated  by  tlic  person* 
lication  of  this  issue.  Aldiough  tlic  first  units,  die  ncl  of  one  antiaircraft  gun  hanery,  cut  and  sorted  liunbef 
"Orphans  of  die  Storm."  suddenly  caught  in  die  Sep-  to  die  sizes  required  for  the  sundard  type  buildings,  and 
tembrr,  1939  draft  for  Panama,  came  here  and  lived  in  maicruJ  was  dusiributcd  as  needed  and  as  available.  Actual  ^ 
unscreened  tents  while  consrnicting  their  own  banacks  at  cotumiction  was  the  task  of  the  batten  occupying  the  , 
the  post  to  winch  assigned,  other  arriving  troops  will  have  position.  The  ability  of  rhe  men  to  become  capable  car-  / 
shelter  because  the  veteran  units  have  been  occuped  for  penters,  plumbers  or  svhat-havc-vou.  as  necessity 
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manded,  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  American  sol¬ 
dier. 

The  varietj'  of  tasks  encountered  and  accomplished  by 
units  of  the  brigade  inspired  a  soldier  of  the  new  yad 
Coast  Artillery  (AA)  to  suggest  a  most  appropriate 
motto  for  the  regimental  coat  of  arms  then  being  designed. 
“Whatever  the  Task”  was  suggested  and  adopted — -actu¬ 
ally,  it  fits  all  the  regiments  here.  “Jarman’s  Jungle  Artil¬ 
lerymen”  is  the  name  the  men  use  for  the  brigade.  The 
novelty  of  life  in  the  tropical  jungle  with  its  varied  wild 
life  has  a  certain  fascination  in  spite  of  the  mud.  There 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  men  to  get  three-day 
passes  back  to  their  permanent  barracks  at  their  home  sta¬ 
tion,  (their  “Town  House”  they  call  it)  but  most  men 
return  prior  to  expiration  of  their  pass.  Their  buddies 
are  out  there  with  a  job  to  do,  and  they  prefer  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  “the  gang.”  Each  battery  position  has  a 
small  canteen  of  its  own,  rations  and  food  are  delivered 
daily,  though  in  places  most  laboriously.  Everybody  is 
so  busy  in  construction  work  on  barracks,  utilities  or  gun 
emplacements  that  boredom  does  not  occur  to  them.  They 
are  proud  of  the  work  they  have  done  chroughout  this 
rainy  season,  beating  the  mud,  the  rain,  and  mosquitos, 
and  they  express  a  scorn  for  the  “dry  season  soldiers”  like 
the  infantry,  field  artillery  and  engineers  who  remain  in 
garrison  life  during  the  rainy  .season  and  venture  into  tire 
jungle  only  in  the  dry  season. 

On  June  15,  19^0,  General  Jarman  initiated  the  Panama 
Coast  Artillery  News,  a  soldiers’  weekly.  The  Tropical 
Oozlefinch,  Jungle  Jitters,  Panama  Panorama  and”  like 
suggestions  for  a  title  were  finally  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  simple,  but  factual  title.  It  is  a  forty  to  fifty  page 
mimeographed  booklet,  containing  news  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  in  Panama,  and  enlivened  by  clever  cartoons.  A 
weekly  news  letter  from  each  batter^'  is  included  so  that 
men  may  keep  informed  of  the  doings  of  their  old  friends 
in  other  units;  versifiers  send  in  so-called  poetry,  and 
letters  or  special  contributions  are  received  which  are  rich 
in  real  soldier  wit.  The  publication  is  by  enlisted  men  for 
enlisted  men;  it  is  uncen.sored  and  unrestricted  except  by 
general  instruction.  Its  principle  and  most  successfully  ac¬ 
complished  puiposc  is  to  boost  and  maintain  morale,  but 
an  important  .side  line  is  to  provide  a  popular  vehicle  for 
inspiring  pride  and  a  spirit  of  competition  and  for  getting 
instructions  and  guidance  directly  to  the  men  in  their 
own  language. 

The  paper  calls  itself  “A  Slaphappy  Publication”;  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  “Sometimes  this,  .sometimes  that”;  motto: 
“Blessed  Be  He  Who  Biowetb  His  Own  Horn,  For  His’n 
Shall  Be  Slowed.”  That  tells  the  story.  It  is  a  very  suc- 
ccs.sful  paper,  popular  with  the  men,  put  out  by  the  men 
at  no  expense  to  the  government,  and  it  shamelessly  toots 
the  horn  for  The  Panama  Coast  Artillery  Brigade  and 
everybody  in  it — ^against  the  world.  In  their  news  letters, 
units  build  up  friendly  but  caustic  feuds.  One  corrc.s- 
pondent  boa,sting  of  his  unit’s  recently  awarded  rating  of 
Excellent  remarks  in  a  broadside  to  a  sister  battery: 
“While  you  were  writing  Pepsi  Cola  across  the  tropical 


sky  we  staved  on  the  target  for  hits.”  The  Brigade  Com¬ 
mander  can  feel  the  pulse  of  the  units  by  the  character  of 
their  contributions.  It  is  remarkably  evident  that  the  un¬ 
usually  dilBcult  tasks  of  construction  and  life  in  the 
Jungle,  and  the  crowded  training  schedules  are  taken  in 
a  pridcful,  can-do,  good  humored,  laughing  spirit.  The 
Panama  Coast  Artillery  News  reflects  and  helps  inspire 
that  spirit. 

Almost  every  known  means  of  transportation  except 
ice  skates  is  in  constant  use  in  this  command.  (Yes,  skis 
• — ^mud  skis — have  been  tried.)  We  have  mine  planters, 
junior  mine  planters,  harbor  boats,  the  ferry  boat  Gen- 
eral  Humphries  formerly  of  Governor’s  Island,  a  fleet  of 
old  gasoline-engined  and  new  diesel-engined  craft,  a  flock 
of  yawls,  sundry  battery  or  privately  owned  sailboats 
and  cayucas,  railroad  locomotives,  motor  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  wagons,  wheelbarrows,  horses,  mules,  and  bicycles. 
The  men  speak  of  the  PCAN  (Panama  Coast  Artillery 
Navy),  the  Gatun  Squadron,  Chagres  River  Patrol,  At¬ 
lantic  Squadron  and  Pacific  Squadron.  The  U.  S.  Navv 
vessels  are  spoken  of  as  “The  Navy’s  Navy.” 

The  regiments  have  about  180  motor  vehicles  with  a 
large  number  yet  to  be  delivered.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
limitations  on  road  space  here,  the  trucks  pile  up  greater 
miie.age  here  than  in  such  travelling  outfits  as  the  62d, 
the  “Gypsy”  regiment.  Our  artillety  mission  is  limited 
in  its  requirements  for  mobility,  and  wc  have  not  far  to 
go,  but  wc  go  frequently  and  it  .seems  far  when  one 
changes  from  train,  to  ferry,  to  truck,  to  launch,  to  boat, 
to  mule-back  to  reach  .some  positions,  especially  when  the 
mud  is  as  mud  can  be  in  latitude  nine.  Supply  to  units  in 
position  takes  all  day  and  frequently  part  of  the  night. 
Wc  use  boats  of  all  kinds,  trucks,  pack  mules  and  native 
ponies,  and  plenty  of  shanks  marc  and  strong  backs. 
There  is  nor  far  to  go,  but  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and 
our  dispositions  involve  considerable  and  constant  interior 
movement,  as  in  any  operating  machine  of  manv  parts. 

With  personnel  living  close  to  the  batteries  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  training  period,  it  is  po,ssfble  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant  condition  of  readiness  to  fire.  When  the  Brigade 
Command  Post  and  the  AA  Defense  Atlantic  and  the 
AA  Defense  Pacific  transmits  the  “Alert”  signal,  a  siren 
sounds,  men  drop  their  saws,  hammers,  spades,  or  bed 
clothes,  and  rush  to  their  positions.  In  five  minutes  or 
less  the  “All  Ready”  report  is  back  to  the  Command  Post. 

The  proximity  of  a  large  Air  Corps  contingent  in  Pan¬ 
ama  provides  a  readily  available  source  of  cooperative  mis¬ 
sions.  Of  course,  the  Air  Corps  is  heavily  taxed  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  personnel  to  maintain  its  own  intensive  train¬ 
ing  during  the  pre.sent  tremendous  expansion,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  close  relations  and  willingness,  the  antiaircraft 
artillery  cannot  obtain  nearly  the  total  of  flying  hours  we 
really  need  for  proper  training.  The  Air  Corps  has  as¬ 
sisted  beyond  the  official  requirements  by  coordinating 
their  own  requirements  for  night  flying  training  so  as  to 
coincide  with  our  needs  for  searchlight  practices.  The 
units  from  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Coco  Solo  have  been 
most  cooperative  in  furnishing  planes  for  tracking,  espe- 
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dally  at  iiigiu.  aikJ  their  patral  st]u»lrotu  provide  die 
Aircraft  Warning  Service  and  the  Antiaircraft  Artillcrv 
Defend  with  frequent  realistic  situations  culminating  in 
simiitaird  attacks  u|inn  die  Canal.  Tlic  arrival  of  units 
of  the  Ren  is  occasionally  an  opportunity  for  a  seacoast 
artillcrv  alert.  With  ttxxips  in  ignorance  of  wlut  is  com¬ 
ing.  tlie  harhor  defenses  are  exercised  in  the  detection  and 
repulse  of  a  simulated  naval  attack.  Tlie  mine  batteries 
lus'c  what  is  tindoiilucdlv  tlw  most  complete  and  ex¬ 
tensive  test  of  matenaU  and  men  ever  attempted  in  like 
wotk  in  our  Army.  It  was  a  mine  batters'  soldier  who 
suggested  patent  rights  on  the  rwent\'-fivc  hour  day  and 
eight-day  week. 

Prior  to  dK  start  of  the  target  |>ractice  season.  General 
|aim.m  announced  as  a  policy  diat: 

a.  In  all  ptacticcs  scrs'icc  conditions  would  be  simulated 
as  closely  as  safety  cnnsidcrarions  would  permit.  an<i, 
where  possible,  tlie  prartices  would  be  coriducted  wirh 
units  actualK'  in  tlicir  war  positions. 

0.  All  cnergv'  and  training  were  to  be  dcvtKcd  to  the  ef¬ 
fective  haiulling  of  die  units  under  service  condidons  with 
no  effort  being  cxpciKled  on  devising  nicthwls  ticsigned 
for  tlie  specific  purpose  of  obtaining  high  scores.  The 
point  was  enipiiasixM  in  lectuies  and  conrerciKes  diat  the 
purpose  of  target  |)racticcs  was  tlie  training  of  units  for 
battle,  radier  tlum  the  more  or  less  generally  existing 
tcndencs’  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  liign  score  to  enhance 
tlie  individual  iinir-sranding  on  the  list  of  annual  classi¬ 
fications. 

It  was  clear  to  everybody  that  tlie  classification  of  organi- 
zatkias  in  this  brigade  would  be  made  pniKtplly  upon 
tlw  manner  in  which  existing  handicaps  svere  overconw. 
Few  antiaircraft  gun  batteries  here  can  fire  from  tivcir 
normal  timitions  because  they  arc  located  widiin  inhabited 
areas.  At  Rio  Hato.  Republic  of  Panama,  ninety  miles 
southwest  of  Balboa,  wc  have  acquired  a  new  Air  Corps 
station,  which  is  also  the  Dcpartnicnt  Training  Center. 
An  antiaircraft  gunners'  camp  was  esablished  dicre  for 
tlie  conduct  of  antiaircraft  gun  and  machine  gun  target 
practices.  Tlie  following  advantages  were  sought: 

I.  To  permit  die  most  effective  use  of  the  limited  flying 
time  avail  able. 


a.  To  obtain  a  i8o*  field  of  fire,  over  water,  free  of 

permit  the  closest  praaicable  appro.nch  to  serv¬ 
ice  conditions. 

4.  To  free  nrgani/jitions  from  tlw  restrictions  and  div 
rraaioas  inherent  to  garrison  life  and  to  permit  concen- 
uatioii  upon  gunners'. 

A  wide  ficul  of  fire  and  almost  total  Ixk  of  shipping 
permitted  long  courses  by  the  towing  plane  with  suffiaenr 
time  to  allow  xs  many  as  four  gun  batteries  to  fire  U|ion 
one  course.  This  greatly  rcthued  the  flying  time  required. 
This  end  was  fuidictcd  by  having  die  planes  and  pilots 
located  right  at  Rio  Hato.  with  dw  pilots  living  and 
messing  svith  the  artillcrv  officers. 

Four  batteries  of  moliile  guns  were  emplaced  and  or- 
ganixations  altrniated  in  manning  tlie  batteries.  The 
lOur  units  at  die  guns  when  a  course  staned  did  not  know 
which  unit,  or  wlicii  a  unit,  would  be  icouircd  to  open 
fire.  Their  abilit>'  to  o|x:n  fire  immediately  when  clear¬ 
ance  had  been  given  was  one  point  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  die  classification.  No  attempt  was  niatlc  to  obtain 
exceptionally  high  altitudes  or  to  await  ideal  courses. 
Tlic  nuxunum  range  obtainable  under  tlie  wcatlwr  con¬ 
ditions  of  die  moment  was  accepted.  I'tcqucntly,  these 
ranges  were  compararively  short,  bur  this  Ls  a  tiue  service 
cundicioii  under  die  weathet  conditions  obtaining  in  this 
department  during  much  of  the  year. 

Tlic  machine  gun  plainons  were  fired  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  svith  five  platoons  set  up.  all  firing  on  one  course  of 
the  rarger. 

All  organizations  firing  were  new,  most  of  them  had 
received  irentits  but  a  few  days  before  going  to  tlic  camp. 
Many  boRcrics  were  commanded  by  lieutenants  with 
less  dian  one  year’s  service.  In  spite  of  this,  tlic  actual 
results  were  remarkably  creditable.  However,  it  nuv  be 
interpolated  licrc  that  brevity  of  service  on  the  prt  of  dw 
voung  baticrv  commanders  has  proved  no  lundicap  in 
this  brigade.  Tlic  ciidiusiasm  and  cTKtgs'  of  the  young 
officers  and  dicir  tapkl  maturing  wIko  given  tcsnonsibility 
has  demonstrated  in  Panama  die  truth  of  the  belief  that 
soldiering  in  a  young  man’s  business. 

The  most  glanng  defkieno'  in  training  was  revealed 
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to  be  exactly  what  it  Im  alwjv»  been  in  antijifcraft  gun 
fini  ;:  ■inaccurate  alutude  tradings.  Tlie  Cliicf  of  Coaat 
AnilliTH  ga\x  a  great  unpetus  lowaidc  cuncciioii  of  du» 
defect  K  two  stem,  Hm.  the  cpcculiml  training  of  a 

a  young  onicctx  who  ate  now  available  as  instnic- 
•r  height  hndcr  observers;  and  sccotsd,  the  provision 
of  a  first  class  sjiccialist  rating  in  eadi  battery,  thereby 
perinining  more  adequate  mccnnvc  for  perfection  among 
obscrs'crs. 

Tile  antiniicrait  batteries  lield  tlieit  annual  practices  in 
die  week  February  a6  to  March  i.  All  light*,  in  war 
positions  were  manned  and  courses  wac  scheduled  each 
night.  Battenes  had  no  prior  knowledge  as  tn  which 
iitgltts  were  Co  be  selected  by  dte  brigade  commander  as 
record  practices.  No  attempt  was  made  to  wait  for  clear 
nights  and  consequently  higher  altitudes.  The  maximum 
alcitudcs  ubtaiiublc  were  accepted,  os  were  die  conditions 
of  clouds,  broken  courses  and  unknown  direction  of  at¬ 
tack.  A  hngadc  staff  ufRccr  acted  xs  plane  director  and 
W.1S  tlie  only  person  who  knew  the  direction  of  the  simu¬ 
lated  attacks  which  were  vaned  for  each  cotiise  -mil  came 
fmin  all  angles.  Flic  scandilight  batteries  on  die  Pacific 
side,  with  the  advantage  of  miieh  clearer  skies  as  well  as 
with  a  well  trained,  catcfully  iiuloctiinatcd  personnel,  did 
excellent  work.  Un  die  Atlantic  side,  because  of  a  zero 
01  almost  zero  esniing  during  a  large  part  of  the  week, 
with  lack  of  mure  Hying  luiic  to  petniit  futdicr  attempts, 
all  battenes  could  nor  hnish  all  pracnccs,  and  msulcs  were 
not  so  outstanding  as  were  the  Pacific  side  pracrices. 

Hie  annual  rcconi  target  practices  of  die  majority  of  iIk 
harbor  defense  organizations  arc  to  be  fitcd  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  however,  dunng  the  early  part  of 
tiK  year,  practices  were  conducted  hy  organizations  of 
both  haibor  defenses  under  tlie  iiitcnsisx  training  ^no- 
graiii.  During  Mas  and  lime,  functional  firing  wxs  con- 
duned  of  all  armament  diat  was  not  fired  during  tlw  in¬ 
tensive  training  brings  nr  sclicdiilcd  to  be  bred  in  an  an¬ 
nual  record  pr.*ctice.  Altliough  these  latter  Hnngs  arc  pre- 
senbed  lor  iIk  ptiiiurv  pnirpose  of  testing  iIk  functioning 
of  tlw  armament,  tlics  rcsultctl  in  additiuiul  tiaiiiing  for 
dw  organizations  concerned  xs  the  firings  were  conducted 
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at  towed  targets  using  the  normal  fire  control  and  position 
finding  systems. 

A  general  fiolics  was  csublislicd  of  conducting  all  prac¬ 
tices  under  service  cuiiditioas  as  near  xs  the)'  could  be 
simulated  and  remain  consistent  w'ith  safety  requirements. 
Every  effort  wxs  made  to  climttutc  die  old.  set,  "down  the 
groosx"  type  of  scacoast  practice.  Emphasis  wxs  placed 
on  die  ability  tu  o|>cn  fire  quickly  and  accurately  as  soon 
as  the  target  was  xssigncd.  flic  courses  for  all  practices  of 
rapid  fire  armament  were  planned  to  give  the  nuximum 
range  change  possible. 

The  use  of  standard  plotting  boards  with  the  airciidant 
fin;  cuitttol  and  communication  hook-up  is  tcgaidcd  os  too 
aimbcrsome  and  inflexible  for  use  of  155-mm.  batteries 
against  suddenly  appearing  and  rapully  maneuvering 
taigtts.  riicrcfutc,  all  i^yniin.  practices  were  conductetJ 
using  a  so-called  emrtgrmcy  system  of  fire  conttnl,  con¬ 
sisting  basically  of  one  range  finding  instrument — de¬ 
pression  position  finder  or  coirKidcncc  range  finder — -and 
a  snull  range  section  of  two  or  three  men  organized  to 

auicklv  convert  initial  ranges  into  corrcctcsl  firing  data  for 
ic  guns.  Several  such  nirtlio<fs  were  tcsterl  with  a  view  to 
detetniining  die  system  best  suited  fix  use  in  this  depart- 
menr. 

A  special  test  firing  is  to  be  conduard  using  a  fire  con¬ 
trol  system  of  a  iiiajrK  caliber  long  range  hatters’,  with  ilie 
actual  finng  being  tlone  bv  a  battery  of  i55-mm.  guns. 
Tile  observauon  station  for  this  firing  will  be  on  an  island 
some  jo.rxio  vartls  in  front  of  die  directing  point  of  die 
long  range  batterv,  and  all  communicarion  with  diis 
station  will  be  radio. 

Nearly  all  harbor  defense  units  have  several  batteries  of 
various  tvjics  and  calibers  to  fire.  Tlie  veterans  of  these 
two  historic  regiments  must  be  versatile  to  the  nth  degree. 

It  was  intctwlal  tn  cotKltici  regular  garrison  schools  for 
officers,  but  this  proved  impracticable  widi  die crxitinuatiuu 
of  Held  service.  It  was  most  dcrsitctl  to  |nus-idc  clemcniars' 
training  in  gunnery  and  inatrh^icl  for  the  great  number  of 
non-graduates  of  the  Coast  Arrillcrs’  Schcxil  we  had  in  die 
luig.ide.  Cainsequcntly,  all  such  officers  have  been  required 
to  enroll  for  the  extension  courses,  and  such  studies,  com- 
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bittcii  will)  cIk  School  of  Ex^xrirncc  avjiljbic  to  evert'- 
bodv  atnl  avotiiabic  bv  noIxxJt  in  tlie  bngaile,  arc  pnxluc- 
ing  trulv  educated  anillcn'mcn. 

Special  count's  of  about  six  weeks  in  detailed  study  of 
tiv:  mtncacics  and  canc  of  the  M-^  Director  (AA)  were 
conducted  at  titc  Panama  Ordnaiwc  [^|x>t  with  Mr 
Robert  Bohnifcldt,  of  the  SjKtTV  Cytoscope  Ointpaiiv  as 
insiruaof.  Several  olhccn  and  selected  non-conuuissKincd 
oHicers  from  each  antiaircraft  regiment  attended  and  pat 
riciptrd  in  the  disassembling  and  reassembling  of  NI  ^ 
directors  which  were  being  overhauled.  The  specialized 
knowledge  gained  bv  tlicsc  men  will  prove  invaluable  in 
this  brigade,  where  directors  cannot  be  jmii  on  a  truck  and 
sent  to  die  SpcTTV  plant  for  a  minor  repair  job.  Tlicrc  is 
great  value  in  luving  Sperrv  ot  arsenal  trained  specialists 
available  for  maintenance  pirposcs  wherever  there  arc  di¬ 
rectors  and  such  instruments. 

Last  year  each  regiment  conducted  a  licight  finder 
school  with  such  talent  and  materiel  as  were  available. 
Tins  year  Captain  M.  S.  Carter,  who  took  die  speci.'d 
course  in  ojKical  instruments  and  tlxrir  use,  is  licrc  to 
conduct  a  brigade  school  for  nbsersers  on  height  finders 
and  coincidctKc  range  finders.  The  first  four  weeks  course 
was  attended  by  all  die  regularly  assigiKd  observers  Tins 
ssas  in  the  nature  of  a  refresher  course  for  experienced 


men.  This  course  will  be  followed  by  odicn,  each  lasting 
for  cwtUt  weeks,  to  train  rrplaccnKnts  and  assistants,  Ere- 
qtient  check  up  of  the  observers  is  made  to  insure  that  the 
hew  rpialified  men  ate  holding  tlie  sougiit-for  rating  and 
aie  capable  of  producing  the  results  so  essential  in  this 
krvMone  of  all  antiaircraft  artillery  data. 

A  DciscI  Engine  School  was  licid  at  Lort  Slicrnian  to 
tram  engineers  for  the  new  Dcisel  engined  craft  of  die 
G.itiin  and  CJi.igres  River  “.Squadrons”  and  of  the  Mine 
Conunand.  Warrant  Officet  [ohn  B.  May,  Engineer  of 
the  U..S.A.M.P.  Crjthjm  was  tlie  iiiMruaor  of  diis 
course.  Dependent  as  arc  so  many  units  upon  water  rrans- 
^xirtacKMi,  out  fleet  and  its  pcnoitnci  dailv  loom  larger  in 
imjsnrtance  to  this  command. 

Batteries  here  liavc  found  the  Army  Extension  sub- 
cotinr  in  adminrstration.  with  Tecluiical  Manual  ia-a5u 
as  a  reference  book,  invaluable  in  insmiction  of  compnv 
clerks  and  lieadquartcrs  clerks. 

ILidio  sclionis,  communication  scliools,  director  scIkioIs, 
details  to  Depatunem  Cooks  and  Bakers  School,  ClKmic.il 
Warfare  .Sshnul.  op|xmuniui-s  to  join  tvpisLs  and  stenog¬ 
raphers  schools,  along  with  the  schools  prrviuusly  ilis- 
ciisscil,  all  combine  to  give  sufficient  xadcniic  flavor  to  tlie 
Panama  School  of  Experience. 

Gunnch  instruction  has  been  carried  on  along  widi 
the  constnictioii  program,  drilb  and  alerts.  Whcnevci  tlw 
tain  gods  cut  loose  as  though  for  another  record  in  IikIics 
jKT  hour  and  construction  work  is  handicapped  es'cn  for 
I  he  amphibious  artillerymen,  groiqis  of  men  ate  seen 
undei  slielter  of  a  tent,  a  mess  sliack  or  a  lean-to  with 
their  gunners'  pamplilets  and  an  instnictur.  Both  last  year 
and  tills  vear  tlie  resulting  number  of  men  qualified  in 
examination  lias  been  most  gratifying.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  under  the  new  regulations  appropriations  will  jicimit 
gunners’  pav  for  every  man  properly  qualified. 

Eor  some  months  newlv  am'vetl  recruits  luve  received 
but  brief  basic  training  before  joining  the  working 
junglecrs.  1  lowevcr,  with  completion  of  tlie  augmentation 
program  iIk  scarciiv  of  man  jxiwei  has  not  been  so  pain- 
tulK’  acute.  Tlicre  is  a  five  huntlretl  man  camp  of  framed 
and  screened  tents  in  tlie  Batters'  Smith-Bvm  area  of 
Amador  that  is  being  completed.  This  will  be  tlie  housing 
for  die  Brigade  Rccniit  Training  Center  where  five  weeks 
intensive  instniction  iiiidet  catcfulh  larlectcd  officers  and 
iioiKuminissioncd  officers  will  process  all  recruits  prior 
to  avsignment  to  duty, 

The  construction  of  tlie  permanent  barracks  anil 
quarters  at  Forts  Kobbe.  Giilick,  Sherman  and  Clayton  is 
iiiuler  wav.  TIk  new  barracks  for  the  ist  Battalion,  y^d 
Coast  Artillers'  (AA)  at  Fort  Shemun  will  be  completed 
widiin  a  few  iiiondu.  The  date  of  completion  of  the  con- 
smiction  on  the  odiet  posts  is  anybody’s  guess,  but  many 
now  lierc  will  luve  the  jov  of  moving  into  new  barracks 
and  new  quarters  and  will  have  tlie  responsibility  and  sat- 
isfaaion  of  starting  off  a  new  amiy  poK.  Landscaping, 
organization  and  planning  will  place  diese  new  stations 
among  the  most  attractive  in  the  Coast  Artillery.  Fort 
Giilick  IS  located  on  the  highest  ground  on  the  Atlanik 
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side,  on  a  scries  of  hills  with  a  view  of  Gatun  Lake  and 
distant  mountains  to  one  side,  and  from  the  higher  points, 
the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  other  side.  It  will  be  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  station  especially  upon  completion  of  the  Trans- 
Isthmian  Highway.  (Oh  yes,  that  is  definitely  scheduled 
to  be  built  this  year,  believe  it  or  not!)  The  soldiers  sav 
Fort  Gulick  will  be  the  most  desirable  post  in  the  Army. 
They  see  no  possibility  for  laying  out  a  parade  ground 
among  these  rolling  weeded  hills.  When  in  the  distant 
future  the  submerged  or  partly  submerged  trees  of  Gatun 
L.nke  have  rotted  away,  permitting  safe  navigation  out¬ 
side  of  the  marked  channels,  this  post  will  be  the  boat¬ 
man’s  paradise. 

The  new  Fort  Sherman  barracks  and  noncommissioned 
officers’  sets  arc  located  at  Chimey  Beach  where  Sherman¬ 
ites  have  done  their  swimming  for  years.  The  battalioti 
there  will  be  able  to  hold  reveille  in  bathing  trunks  and 
start  the  day  with  a  plunge. 

At  Fort  Kobbe,  the  Coast  Artillery  post  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  Howard  Field,  a  new  large  Air 
Corps  station.  It  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  large 
community,  with  good  roads  and  a  ferry,  which  in  time 
probably  will  be  replaced  by  a  bridge,  to  Balboa.  It  is  a 
short  run  by  road  to  the  Pedro  Miguel  Golf  Course; 
there  are  swimming  beaches  close  at  hand,  and  the  entire 
hinterland  of  the  Panama  interior  begins  where  Kobbe 
stops.  The  bulk  of  the  antiaircraft  troops  on  the  Pacific 
side  will  be  located  in  their  own  section  of  Fort  Clayton 
across  from  Miraflorcs.  The  officers’  quarters,  on  high 
ground,  will  overlook  Mirafiores  Lake,  and  the  thriving 
village  of  Red  Tank.  With  the  33d  Infantry,  the  nth 
Engineers,  the  2d  Field  Actilleiy  and  probably  some  day 
a  motorized  cavalry  reconnaissance  troop,  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lerymen  here  will  be  in  one  of  the  largest  military  com¬ 
munities  in  the  Army. 

But  all  that  is  not  for  the  short-timers  now  here.  Right 
now  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  quarters  for  families  of 
officers  and  noncommissioned  staff.  Numbers  of  us  live 
in  Panama  City  and  Colon  at  a  cost  close  to  if  not  within 
our  commutation.  Satisfactory  houses  or  apartments  can 
be  found,  although  not  always  immediately  as  required. 
Many  modern  and  most  attractive  bungalows  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses  have  been  constmeted  in  the  Bella  Vista  sec¬ 
tion  of.  Panama  City  and  in  the  New  Cristobal  section  of 
Colon.  For  arriving  officers  it  is  preferable  to  make  hotel 
arrangements  until  one  can  locate  quarters  that  satisfy 
one  rather  than  to  depend  upon  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  a  friend.  In  fact,  it  may  be  better  to  have  one’s  family 
come  down  after  the  selection  of  accommodations. 

Living  conditions  at  battery  positions  are  becoming 
more  attractive  every  day.  Energies  formerly  spent  on 
construction  tasks  arc  turning  to  beautification  of  sites 
and  to  provision  of  recreational  facilities.  Day  room  space 
is  provided,  with  varying  degrees  of  completeness  and 
comfort.  Boxing  rings  are  appearing;  volleyball  courts 
arc  at  most  positions  and  some  locations  have  space  for 
softball  diamonds. 


Hunting,  with  shoi^uns,  snares  or  bare  hands,  is  a 
favorite  sport  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  many  batteries. 
Bare  hands  seem  to  suffice  to  obtain  boas,  which  have  be¬ 
come  popular  as  pets  with  some — that  is  to  say  with 
some.  Never  did  soldiers  have  such  a  varicti'  of  pets.  At 
one  position,  a  pec  marmoset  had  broken  to  the  saddle 
the  two  battery  cats,  both  of  which  would  travel  around 
camp  or  in  jungle  most  complacently  with  the  miniature 
monkey  astride  the  back  of  the  cat.  That  marmoset  died. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  came  a  cropper  at  a  jump  or 
was  hit  by  a  polo  mallet  in  an  unwitnessed  jungle  polo 
match. 

Collections  of  snakes,  safe  in  bottles  or  alive  in  person, 
arc  growing.  Panama  snakes  so  far  have  been  the  source 
of  stories  tall,  long  and  of  infinite  variety,  usually  of  the 
superlative  degree,  but  of  no  casualties  of  whatever  degree. 
One  battery  cells  that  the  guns  were  not  manned  during 
one  “alert”  because  the  men  were  delayed  so  long  waiting 
for  a  boa  constrictor  to  cro.ss  over  the  path  to  the  guns. 
The  excuse  might  have  been  considered  by  the  hatter)^ 
commander,  but  on  an  “alert”  later  in  the  day,  the  men 
claimed  the  boa  was  still  crossing  the  path. 

It  needs  only  a  slight  familiarity  with  current  European 
events  to  estimate  the  essential  and  primary  role  assigned 
to  the  antiaircraft  artillery  and  the  seacoast  artillery  of  the 
Panama  Coast  Artillery  Brigade.  There  is  a  definite  mis¬ 
sion,  a  definite  ta.sk  for  everyone.  Everyone  realizes  he  is 
preparing  to  fight  just  as  he  drills,  on  the  same  terrain 
with  an  unchanging  mission.  There  is  no  map  problem  or 
summer  maneuver  unreality  involved. 

This  is  a  big  story  here  because  there  is  a  big  job  being 
done  by  a  loyal,  willing  and  large  contingent  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps.  There  are  opportunities  for  young  officers 
for  exficrienccs  beyond  those  known  to  be  available  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  Corps,  and  beyond  those  previously 
experienced  by  older  officers  of  many  years  service.  Variety' 
of  equipment,  tasks  and  opportunities  is  infinite  here. 
The  entire  atmosphere  in  Panama  today  is  growth,  prog¬ 
ress  and  expansion.  The  Panama  Canal  organizations  are 
constructing  the  new  third  locks,  new  towns,  new  houses, 
new  roads;  the  Navy  is  building  new  installations;  the 
Army  Constructing  Quartermaster  has  underway  new 
posts  and  new  buildings  on  old  po.sts;  new  units  of  field 
artillery,  mototized  cavalry',  and  many  new  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  units  have  been,  arc  being,  and  will  be  organized. 
One  needs  to  be  alert  to  keep  abreast  and  even  more  so 
to  lead.  Panama  today  is  no  place  to  repeat  a  foreign 
service  tour  comparable  to  one’s  memories  of  that  tour 
years  ago  in  the  Philippines,  in  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
Coblenz  or  Panama.  The  leisure  hours,  the  siestas  and 
rest  periods  in  Baguio,  Hilo  or  Pekin,  veteran  units  perfect 
in  a  groove  and  untried  outside  that  groove — ^all  are 
memories.  Here  codav  are  youth,  growth,  activity,  new 
units  never  idle  long  enough  to  cut  a  groove,  but  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  marking  new  trails  coward  any  indi¬ 
cated  goal. 

There  is  a  story  here,  but  it  must  be  lived,  not  told. 


The  503d  Coast  Artillery  (A A)  has  been  declared  the 
1940  winner  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Association  Trophy. 
This  award  is  made  annually  to  the  regiment  which  attains 
the  highest  score  by  a  formula  developed  by  the  Executive 
Council,  United  States  Coast  Artillery  Association,  to 
determine  the  regiment  which  has  obtained  the  best  record 
in  extension  school  work.  The  plan  which  this  year  gov¬ 
erned  the  award  may  be  described  briefly  as  follows: 

Regimental  Trophy 

1.  The  Coast  Artillery  Association  regimental  trophy 
is  awarded  annually  to  the  Reserve  or  Regular  regiment 
having  Reserve  officers  assigned,  that  attains  the  highest 
figure  of  merit  for  the  year. 

2.  The  figure  of  merit  will  be  the  sum  of  the  following 
two  components: 

a.  The  total  number  of  credit  hours  earned  during 
the  year  by  completed  extension  school  subcourses 
and  command  and  general  staff  lessons  will  be  di¬ 
vided  by  the  average  strength  of  the  regiment. 

b.  The  number  of  officers  who  earned  forty  or  more 
credit  hours  during  the  year  by  completed  exten¬ 
sion  school  subcourses  or  command  and  general 
staff  lessons  will  be  divided  by  the  average  strength 
of  the  regiment.  This  quotient  expressed  as  a 
decimal  will  be  multiplied  by  100. 

3.  a.  The  average  strength  of  the  regiment  is  the  aver¬ 

age  of  its  strength  on  December  31st  and  on  June 
30th. 

b.  The  competition  year  is  from  July  ist  to  June 
30th. 

c.  A  regiment  must  have  a  strength  of  twenty-five  or 
more  officers  to  be  eligible  for  the  award. 

d.  In  computing  the  component  in  paragraph  2  a 
above,  no  officer  will  be  credited  with  more  than 
100  hours. 

e.  The  term  “officer"  applies  to  Coast  Artillery  Re¬ 
serve  officers  only,  assigned  or  attached. 

f.  Only  subcourscs  and  command  and  general  staff 
lessons  completed  while  a  member  of  a  regiment 
will  be  credited  to  that  regiment. 

g.  Subcourses  must  be  appropriate  to  the  officers 
grade  or  the  next  higher  grade;  that  is,  for  the  first 
lieutenants  the  30  or  Series;  except  a  colonel  or 
an  officer  holding  a  certificate  of  capacity  for  colo¬ 


nel,  may  be  credited  with  any  courses  approved 
by  the  corps  area  for  obtaining  eligibility  for  camp 
attendance. 

h.  Coast  Artillen'  subcourses  and  command  and  gen¬ 
eral  staff  lessons  only  will  be  credited  except  as 
authorized  in  paragraph  3  g  above. 

i.  The  date  of  issue  of  a  subcourse  certificate  de¬ 
termines  when  the  hours  of  credit  it  represents 
were  earned.  The  date  appearing  in  the  “received 
from  student”  column  on  the  lesson  assignment 
card  determines  when  hours  of  credit  were  earned 
for  command  and  general  staff  lessons. 

j.  When  subcourses  are  issued  in  parts  (designated 
by  Roman  numerals)  such  parts  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  subcourses, 

k.  Second  lieutenants  exempted  from  examinations 
and  tests  by  Section  II,  Circular  No.  81,  War  De¬ 
partment,  1936,  will  not  be  included  in  the 
strength  of  a  regiment  nor  will  correspondence 
work  done  by  them  be  credited  except  as  follows: 
If  a  second  lieutenant,  so  exempted,  completes 
subcourscs  during  the  year  totaling  twenty  hours 
or  more  he  will  be  included  in  the  strength  of 
the  regiment  and  his  work  credited  to  the  unit 
under  the  same  conditions  as  for  other  officers. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  award  emphasizes 
the  training  of  the  Reserve  officer  with  a  view  to  his  ulti¬ 
mate  use  in  an  emergency.  The  organizations  competing 
were  not  merely  piling  up  credit  hours,  they  were  prepar¬ 
ing  their  personnel  for  the  ultimate  test  of  any  officer — ■ 
fitness  to  take  the  field.  It  follows  that  the  Association’s 
award  has  a  definite  place  of  high  importance  in  the 
Corps’  training  scheme. 

This  year’s  winner  of  the  award,  the  503d  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  (AA) ,  is  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  with  headquarters 
in  Pittsburgh,  It  is  one  of  the  three  Pittsburgh  regiments 
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Eighth  . 

Third  .  48.41 

Seventh  .  43-®3 
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Standing  of  the  First  Ten  Regiments 


Regiment 

Score 

Corps  Area 

I. 

503d 

C.A. 

(AA) 

119.13 

Third 

2. 

508th 

C.A. 

(AA) 

112.33 

Third 

3- 

507th 

C.A. 

(AA) 

95.80 

Seventh 

4- 

523d 

C.A. 

(AA) 

88.61 

Third 

5- 

43^^ 

C.A. 

(%) 

79.16 

Third 

6. 

925th 

C.A. 

(AA) 

68.32 

Fourth 

7- 

534th 

C.A. 

(AA) 

67.09 

Fourth 

8. 

621st 

C.A. 

(HD) 

65.78 

Second 

9- 

69th 

CA. 

(AA)* 

65.00 

Eighth 

10, 

509th 

C.A. 

(AA) 

59.41 

Ninth 

^Reserve  officer  p)crsomeI  only. 


which  for  the  past  several  years  have  cornered  the  first 
three  places  for  extension  school  work  in  the  Third  Corps 
Area.  The  friendly  rivalry  which  has  existed  among  the 
three  Pittsburgh  regiments  has  been  a  large  factor  in 
raising  the  standard  of  all,  and  is  one  reason  that  the 
three  regiments  have  stood  at  the  top  in  the  Third  Corps 
Area. 

This  year,  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  on  past  records,  the 
“chain  of  command”  system  of  control  was  stressed  more 
than  ever  in  extension  school  work.  Under  this  system 
the  regimental  commander  held  the  battalion  commanders 
responsible  for  the  functioning  of  their  battalions.  The 
battalion  commanders  in  their  turn  demanded  a  high 
type  of  work  from  their  battery  commanders.  The  batterv 
commanders  were  responsible  for  maintaining  contact 
with  their  lieutenants.  In  this  manner  nor  only  was  a 
greater  volume  of  correspondence  school  work  secured, 
but  also  commanders  became  better  acquainted  with  their 
subordinates.  Tlais  acquaintance  was  important  in  build- 
ing  a  better  esprit  de  corps. 

The  winning  of  the  trophy  comes  as  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  closing  days  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Clifford  D. 
Hindle’s  four  year  tour  of  duty  as  unit  instructor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  regiments.  Although  the  "pay  dirt”  was  dug 
by  the  officers  of  the  503d  and  by  them  alone,  no  one  can 
gainsay  the  statement  that  the  final  victory  of  one  of  the 
Pittsburgh  teams  in  the  largest  part  due  to  the  untiring 
effort,  the  broad  foresight,  the  kindly  understanding,  the 
firm  insistence  upon  results,  and  the  never-failing  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Unit  instmetor.  The  four  Pittsburgh 
units  placed  first,  second,  fourth  and  fifth  in  the  national 
competition. 

The  history  of  the  503d  has  been  of  a  somewhat  brief 
duration.  Organized  after  the  war,  in  1526,  it  was  assigned 
Coast  Artillery  officers  living  in  the  environs  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  In.  general,  these  officers  were  graduates  of  schools 
other  than  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, — the  508th  be¬ 
ing  the  "Pitt”  regiment.  Being,  therefore,  composed  of 
men  from  roanv  schools  and  some  who  entered  the  Corps 
through  CMTC  and  civilian  extension  work,  it  only  adds 


I  Standing  of  the  First  Three  Regiments  in  I 


Each  Corps  Area 
First  Corps  Area 

544th  C.A.  (A A)  . 39.19 

23d  C.A.  (HD)*  . 32.28 

606th  C.A.  (TD)  . 30.80 

Second  Corps  Area 

621st  C.A.  (HD)  . 65.78 

533d  C.A.  (AA)  . 43.57 

5i3ch  C.A.  (AA)  .  37*3^ 

Third  Corps  Area 

503d  C.A.  (AA)  . ^^9-^3 

508th  C.A,  (AA)  . 112.33 

523d  C.A.  (AA)  .  88.61 

Fourth  Corps  Area 

925th  C.A.  (AA)  . 68.32 

534th  C.A.  (A A)  . 67.09 

524th  C.A,  (AA)  . 28.90 

Fifth  Corps  Area 

511th  C.A.  (AA)  . 

938th  C.A.  (AA)  .  20.60 

525th  C.A.  (AA)  .  15.37 

Sixth  Corps  Area 

6ist  C.A.  (AA)*  . 41.38 

531st  C.A.  (A A)  .  38.86 

527th  C.A.  (A A)  .  ^9-3^ 

Seventh  Corps  Area 

507th  C.A,  (AA)  . 95.80 

955th  C.A.  (AA)  .  5^-^5 

527th  C.A.  (AA)  .  54-09 

Eighth  Corps  Area 

69th  C.A.  (AA)* .  65.00 

624th  C.A.  (HD)  . 49.78 

969th  C.A.  (AA)  . 49-07 

Ninth  Corps  Area 

509th  C.A.  (AA)  . 59-4^ 

14th  C.A.  (HD)* .  51.93 

629th  C.A,  (HD)  . 30-91 


I  *Reserve  officer  personnel  only.  | 

to  its  credit  that  the  esprit  within  the  regiment  rose  to  a 
peak  that  enabled  the  capturing  of  the  much  desired  tro¬ 
phy.  Indicative  of  the  fine  regimental  spitit,  is  that  in  its 
last  tour  of  CMTC  active  duty  training  at  Fort  Monroe 
last  summer,  members  of  the  regiment  filled  all  of  the 
positions. 

After  a  few  years,  the  regiment  was  designated  as  a 
Regular  Arms-  Inactive  regiment,  and  given  an  M-day 
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mobilization  date.  With  the  beginning  of  the  European 
War,  a  feeling  of  the  necessity’  for  real  preparedness  acted 
as  an  inspiration  to  catrt'  the  regiment  beyond  its  former 
attainments.  Then  the  blow  fell.  In  1940,  M-dav  arrived 
for  the  503d.  It  was  inducted,  insignia  and  all,  into  the 
Regular  Army  as  the  74th  Coast  Artillerv';  but,  alas,  with¬ 
out  any  of  its  old  personnel.  The  officers  that  were  the 
503d  are  now  divided  between  the  1321st  Service  Unit 
and  the  First  Battalion,  911th  Coast  Artillery  (P). 

Justly  proud  of  his  regiment  is  Colonel  Edwin  A.  Zieg¬ 
ler,  the  original  commanding  officer  at  the  rime  of  the 
regimental  organization.  He  retained  this  command  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  life  of  the  regiment,  and  was  transferred  to 
Florida  only  after  the  regiment  had  been  called  into  active 
service  as  the  74th  CA.  Colonel  Ziegler  s  experience  as  an 
instructor  in  the  officers’  training  camp  at  Fort  Monroe 
during  the  World  War  was  valuable  preparation  for  his 
succeeding  role  as  regimental  commander.  In  civil  life  he 
is  now  head  of  the  School  of  Forestry  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  is  recognized  as  a  leading  authority  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  in  this  field. 

Colonel  Ziegler  was  assisted  in  his  command  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Arvid  E.  M.  Fogelbcrg,  executive  officer; 


Lieutenant  Robert  J.  Bowser,  adjutant;  Captain  Frani 
W.  Keelev,  plans  and  training  officer;  Major  David  R. 
Douglass,  commanding,  ist  Battalion;  and  Major  J.  \V. 
Crane  Remaley,  commanding,  2d  Battalion. 

Worthy  of  particular  note  is  Lieutenant  Frank  S.  Greer 
who  is  the  high  point  scorer  of  the  regiment  and  winner 
of  the  Corps  Area  individual  trophy. 

The  503d  has  been  noted  for  years  among  rhe  Coast 
Artillery  Reserve  regiments  of  the  Third  Corps  Area  for 
its  social  functions,  both  at  Fort  Monroe  and  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  cooperation  and  goodwill  necessary  for  3 
pleasant  social  time  also  had  its  effect  in  influencing  everi- 
officer  in  the  regiment  from  Colonel  Ziegler  to  the  young¬ 
est  second  lieutenant  to  do  his  utmost  to  put  the  503d  on 
top — where  everv'  officer  was  sure  it  belonged. 

The  paradox  of  a  winning  regiment  that  doesn't  exist  is 
just  one  more  sign  of  the  turbulent  times.  The  officers 
who  made  the  record  for  the  503d  Coast  Artillery  ate 
justly  proud  of  their  old  outfit,  and  feel  that  the  74th 
inherited  a  challenge  along  with  their  coat  of  arms — a 
challenge  to  win  the  Knox  Trophy,  so  that  the  shield  will 
be  held  high  in  the  esteem  of  tiic  Regulars  as  well  as  the 
Reserves. 


Attention^  Subscribers 

The  failure  of  subscribers  to  notify  us  prompt¬ 
ly  of  changes  of  address  results  in  annoyance  to 
the  subscriber,  unnecessary  labor  and  expense 
to  the  Association,  and  trouble  for  postmasters. 

It  is  impracticable  for  the  COAST  ARTIL¬ 
LERY  JOURNAL  to  keep  its  address  file  up  to 
date  by  correcting  it  according  to  official  orders. 
This  has  been  tried.  It  doesn't  work. 

Leaving  a  forwarding  address  at  the  post  office 
will  not  serve  the  purpose.  We  therefore  urge  all 
subscribers  to  cooperate  with  us  by  notifying  us 
of  any  contemplated  or  accomplished  change  of 
address.  A  Ic  post  card  will  do  the  trick;  or  get 
from  your  postmaster  Form  22-b,  fill  it  out  and 
send  it  in  to  us. 

When  advising  of  change  in  address,  give  the 
following  information: 

(1)  Name. 

(2)  Rank. 

(3)  Old  Address. 

(4)  NewAddre^. 

Don’t  Forget! 


Aircraft  Warning  Service  Tests 

By  Major  William  H.  Dunham^  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


The  mission  of  the  Aircraft  Warning  Service  is  to  de¬ 
tect  and  trace  the  movements  of  hostile  air  forces  and  give 
prompt  warning  to  our  military  and  naval  units,  centers 
of  population,  industrial  plants,  and  public  utilities.  These 
warnings  must  be  timely  enough  to  allow  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  active  and  passive  antiaircraft  defensive  measures. 
Active  measures  include  the  employment  of  interceptor 
planes  and  antiaircraft  installations;  passive  measures  may 
include  the  employment  of  blackouts,  air  raid  shelters, 
fire  fighting  brigades,  and  balloon  barrages.  All  of  these 
measures  may  be  more  effective  if  a  dependable  warning 
system  will  afford  fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes  in  going 
from  the  routine  alert  position  into  action. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  and  some  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  setting  up  an 
Aircraft  Warning  Service.  Experiments  conducted  in 
recent  years  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  making 
the  maximum  use  of  civilian  agencies  in  operating  such 
services.  The  relative  importance  of  the  types  of  agencies 
available  will  vary  in  different  areas,  and  all  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  This  article  will  treat  of  the  facilities  available  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Seventh  Corps  Area  and  the  part 
each  played  in  the  functioning  of  the  entire  team  during 
recently  completed  tests  held  during  Fourth  Army  ma¬ 
neuvers. 

The  area  organized  included  all  of  the  state  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  part  of  North  Dakota  as  far  west  as  Bismarck,  part 
of  Soutlr  Dakota  as  far  west  as  Aberdeen,  and  a  strip 
along  the  railway  line  between  Minneapolis  and  Sioux 
City  in  Iowa,  a  total  of  approximately  100,000  square 
miles.  Several  problems  peculiar  to  the  area  were  immedi¬ 
ately  presented.  A  section  of  northern  Minnesota  is 
sparsely  inhabited,  making  it  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient 
volunteer  observers  to  cover  adequately  the  entire  area. 
Also,  certain  areas  were  lacking  in  commercial  communi¬ 
cation  facilities  in  an  operating  condition.  Several  nets 
of  industrial  facilities  required  special  coordination  in 
order  to  become  adapted  to  the  transmission  of  “flash” 


their  network. 

The  organization  of  the  observer  net  was  designed  to 
meet  these  problems  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
maximum  use  of  existing  civilian  agencies  and  facilities 
and  yet  obtain  full  observer  coverage.  Early  in  June, 
1940,  operating  heads  of  railroads  traversing  the  area  to  be 
organized  were  contacted  by  the  author  and  promised  to 
cooperate.  Two  power  companies  approached  agreed  to 
play  their  parr  in  the  team.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Supervisors  of  the  Superior  National  Forest  and 
the  Chippewa  National  Forest  to  have  rangers  in  both 
forests  render  reports  by  means  of  the  forestry  telephone 
st'stem.  War  Department  auchoritt^  was  obtained  to  use 
members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  their 


widely  scattered  camps  to  furnish  reports  bv  telephone  or 
radio. 

Concurrently,  steps  were  taken  to  locate  observers  in 
the  gaps  between  railroads,  power  lines,  forests  and  camps. 
This  operation  was  carried  on  by  the  American  Legion. 
It  was  decided  that  a  suitable  density  of  observers  would 
be  one  per  six  miles  square.  This  corresponds  to  the  size 
of  most  townships  in  the  area,  and  simplified  locating  the 
observers.  Instead  of  maps,  mimeographed  forms  were 
furnished  each  county  chief  selected  by  the  American 
Legion,  He  placed  an  X  in  the  section  of  the  township 
plot  indicating  the  location  of  the  observer  who  would 
report  for  that  township.  (Figure  i.)  These  forms  were 
very  helpful  in  relocating  observers  on  our  master  map. 

In  this  connection,  the  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  telephone 
facilities  available  in  the  area  being  organized,  and  indi¬ 
cated  on  maps  the  physical  condition  and  grade  of  trans¬ 
mission  of  all  telephone  lines  whether  operated  by  the 
Northwestern  Bell  or  an  independent  telephone  company. 

Information  obtained  from  these  maps  was  of  great 
assistance  in  making  final  selection  of  observers  especially 
where  there  were  two  or  more  names  submitted  for  the 
same  general  location. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Warning  Service  In¬ 
formation  Net  may  be  obtained  from  examining  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  participating  organizations: 


Number  of 

Name  of  Organization  Observers 

American  Legion  .  2,022 

Northern  Pacific  Railway .  161 

Great  Northern  Railway .  282 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St,  Paul  &  Pacific  Railway .  262 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  &  Sault  Stc.  Marie  Railway  (Soo 

Line)  .  185 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railway  . .  99 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Iron  Range  Railway .  15 

Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific  Railway .  7 

Minnesota  &  International  Railway .  13 

Northern  States  Power  Company .  10 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Company .  15 

Chippewa  National  Forest  .  29 

Superior  National  Forest  .  44 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  .  37 

State  Forestry  Service .  50 

Total  .  3*^3' 


The  interest  displayed  by  participating  organizations 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
the  necessan'  observers  were  obtained.  The  promptness 
with  which  they  responded  permitted  the  entire  organi¬ 
zation  to  he  drilled  so  that  it  was  functioning  smoothly 
before  the  first  test  with  airplanes  on  August  ist. 

The  only  militatv'  personnel  used  were  those  operating 
the  information  center,  which  was  organized  as  indicated 
in  the  chart  below,  (Figure  z.)  There  were  three  officers 
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north 


Scale  1  in*  ^  ttlle 

Figure  1 


and  twenty-nine  enlisted  men  on  duty  there.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  enlisted  men,  six  were  assigned  to  the  rail¬ 
road  station  at  Little  Falls  as  telephone  operators.  Ordi¬ 
narily  these  six  men  would  not  have  been  required,  but 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  connecting  commercial  lines  to 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railwai'  line,  they  were  inserted  in 
the  chain  of  communications. 


The  photographs  (Figures  3  and  4)  show  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  in  the  Little  Falls  Fligh  School.  At  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  of  the  picture  (Figure  3)  telephone  operators 
seated  at  a  long  table  are  receiving  reports  from  observers. 
The  eight  incoming  telephones  were  equipped  with  liglit 
signals  to  eliminate  the  noise  of  telephone  bells.  As  each 
report  was  received  a  runner  handed  it  to  the  plotter,  who 
is  second  from  the  left  of  the  group  gathered  around  the 
plotting  table.  White  prints  of  an  outline  map  of  the 
area  organized  were  used  for  plotting  paper.  On  these 
prints  were  shown  state  boundaries,  important  cities,  air 
fields,  and  troop  concentrations  to  be  defended.  The  scale 
of  the  prints  was  approximately  one  inch  to  eight  miles. 
Copies  were  furnished  the  Air  Corps  and  ground  troops 
with  which  we  operated. 

After  giving  the  message  to  the  plotter,  the  runner 
moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  received  the  mes¬ 
sage  form  from  the  plotter,  who  had  completed  recording 
the  data,  and  presented  the  form  to  the  evaluating  officer. 
The  latter  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  form  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  message.  It  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the 
Message  Routing  Chart  (Figure  5)  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  reduce  the  time  of  receiving,  plotting,  and 
evaluating  the  “flash”  messages  received  from  the  ob¬ 
server  net  so  that  the  warning  might  be  transmitted 
promptly,  and  so  every  possible  second  of  preparatory  time 
was  made  available  for  defensive  measures. 

Most  messages  were  sent  at  once  by  teletype  to  the  air 
fields  at  St.  Cloud  and  Camp  Riplev.  There  the  Air 
Corps  officers  tracked  the  airplanes  on  the  white  print 
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Figure  ?;  The  iujormalion  center  as  teen  from  the  auditorium  of  the  Little  Falls  High  School. 


referred  to  above  and  conipiitcd  tlicir  own  intrrerprion 
problems. 

Infnminiion  was  sent  to  tire  6lb  Division  bv  radio  as 
diis  unit  was  moving  rapidly  and  no  tclcpliotsc  conimiini- 
ation  wid)  it  was  possible. 

Warnings  to  civil  comniiinitirs  were  sent  bv  telcphorxr. 
The  town  of  Little  Falls  was  a  target  during  cotb  pmlilcm 
I  and  iIk  sound  of  a  screaming  siren  as  iIk  niglrts  of  air- 

E lanes  approached  addai  a  touch  of  realism  to  the  prob- 
rrn. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  visitors,  information  received  in 
I  messages  was  displayed  on  an  illuminated  board  on  the 
I  stage.  A  map  behind  wliiirh  small  elcctnc  lights  had  been 
connected,  to  represent  approximate  location  of  observers, 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  illumiruted  dis|>lav 
I  board.  A  small  Hashing  light  on  the  map  indicated  the 
I  area  fmm  which  tire  Hash  message  had  been  rcccivcil. 

I  Tliis  light  continued  to  flash  as  lung  as  Hk  message  was 
displayed  on  the  illuminated  boards,  after  which  it  re- 
Quined  lighted  continuou.sly  until  tlic  end  of  die  pniblem. 
Spectators  were  thus  able  to  tell  fmm  tlie  lines  of  lights 
what  airplanes  were  Hying,  the  courses  followed,  and  nicir 
probable  destination. 

From  the  above  description  of  tliis  Aircraft  Warning 
Service  problem  and  wganixational  plans,  it  may  be 
noted  that  die  most  unique  feature  was  the  emphasis 
phved  on  the  net  of  railw.iy  communications  over  whicli 
i  messages  from  railssay  observers  were  transmitted.  .Since 
^  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  had  tlw  oiilv  railway  lines 
ihiniigh  Little  Falls,  and  tiad  also  a  jHivacc  branch  ex¬ 
change  switchboard  in  St.  Paul,  arrangements  were  made 
to  have  that  company  coordinate  die  interconnecting  of 
the  Great  Northern;  Chicago.  Milwaiilscc.  St.  I’aul  and 
Pacific;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Stc.  Marie; 
|i  Qiicjgu.  St.  Paul.  \liiuicapolLs  and  Omaha;  and  Minne- 
I  KKa  and  IntcmationaJ  railwai  s  widi  die  Noidictn  Pacific 
I  nvuchboard. 

I  Some  of  die  messages  were  cransniittcd  bv  Morse  tclc- 
i:’ graph  from  the  observer  to  tlic  switchboard,  wlictc  they 
ll.Wcrc  relayed  to  the  Information  Center.  Though  it  is 


desirable  to  eliminate  rclavs.  and  it  is  usually  (xissiblc  to 
do  so.  It  was  felt  tlut  tile  additional  installacions  required 
to  accumphsh  dut  condition  were  not  |ustificd  (or  diis 
slion  test.  For  a  pcniianciu  setup  the  nccessarv  connec¬ 
tions  would  be  made.  It  niav  be  stated  tlut  except  duimg 
one  test  the  \iarsc  telegraph  |injvc<l  to  Iw  ahour  as  fast  as 
the  telephone  in  transmitting  messages  from  railway  oli- 
servers, 

Tlic  Duluth,  Missabc  and  Imn  Range  Railroad,  and 
the  Duludi,  Winnipeg  and  P.icific  Railroad  reiaved  their 
messages  through  die  Duludi  dispatcher  and  the  Virginia 
dispatclicr,  using  tlw  commercial  tcleplwnc  in  the  dis¬ 
patcher's  othce.  riicrc  was  no  appiccialiic  delay  in  traus- 
iiiitting  dicir  messages. 

Messages  from  Superior  and  Ciiippcwa  National  For¬ 
ests  were  Iclcplioiicd  bv  observers  to  die  National  Forest 
Hcailquancn  of  each  icnen  over  tlicir  pnvjtcls  operated 
telephone  line.  From  the  Forcstiy  f  icadquartets  di«‘  were 
tratisnitttcd  to  tlic  Infnrriutiun  Center  over  the  commer¬ 
cial  telephone  line. 

TIk  Minnesou  Power  and  Light  Caiiiuiany  Kiit  all 
rcjKirts  to  the  Little  Falls  Hydro  Plant  of  that  company, 
from  which  they  were  tcIcpIioiKd  to  die  Information 
Center.  TIk  Northern  States  Power  Compnv  sent  cIk 
messages  from  tlKir  observers  to  St.  Cloud  from  wIkiwc 
thev  were  telephoned  over  the  liiK  leased  for  the  First 
Observation  Squadron  to  this  Headquarters. 


Figure  •#.*  Telephone  operators  at  their  positions  for  re- 
ceitiug  flash  messages.  The  plotting  table  iu  the  fore¬ 
ground  has  been  racated  to  permit  taking  the  picture. 
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Routing  of  Flash  Messages  and  Warnings 
With  the  information  Center 


■ - — ^  Flash  Messages 

^  >  Warnings 

Figure  5 

Observers  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  were  pre- 
pared  to  send  in  reports  by  radio  on  4610  kilocycles  or 
by  commercial  telephone,  when  not  ccjuipped  with  radio. 

The  remaining  observers,  that  is,  those  selected  by  the 
American  Legion,  all  submitted  reports  directly  over 
commercial  telephone  lines  using  the  standard  flash  mes¬ 
sage  form  to  transmit  their  reports. 

Tests  were  conducted  on  July  2gth,  30th,  31st,  August 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  yth  and  5th.  Tests  prior  to  August  5th 
were  preliminary  rests  designed  to  familiarize  observers 
with  procedure  in  making  reports.  On  July  zgth  and  30th 
railroad  tests  were  conducted  using  prepared  messages  in¬ 
stead  of  airplanes.  Each  message  indicated  an  assumed 
time  of  arrival  of  three  observation  planes  flying  over  that 
observation  post.  On  July  31st  and  on  August  3rd  pre¬ 
pared  “canned”  messages  were  furnished  observers  other 
than  railroad  personnel  for  transmission  to  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Center.  Only  a  few  observers  selected  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  were  given  prepared  messages  in  order  to  cut 
down  the  expense  of  telephone  calls  and  still  afford  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  check  up  on  the  performance  of  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  that  type  of  observer.  On  August  1st,  2nd,  and 
3th,  nine  observation  planes  were  available  each  day,  so 
three  flights  of  three  airplanes  each  were  flown  on 
those  days.  With  none  but  railway  observers  on  duty, 
flights  of  airplanes  were  detected  and  reported  on  August 


ist  and  2nd  even  though  bad  weather  on  August  2nd  in¬ 
terfered  seriously  with  the  observers  in  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota.  On  August  yth  two  flights  of  three  air¬ 
planes  each  were  flown  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  flight  of 
three  airplanes  was  flown  at  night.  On  August  9th,  nine 
medium  bombers  (B-18)  were  made  available  from  the 
GHQ  Air  Force,  which,  with  three  BC  i  A  type  air¬ 
planes  from  Kansas  City,  permitted  a  total  of  four  flights 
of  three  airplanes  each  on  that  afternoon.  All  observers 
were  cautioned  to  be  on  duty  between  i  ;oo  and  4:00  P.hf. 
on  the  days  of  operation,  as  well  as  between  8:00  and 
10:00  p.M.  on  August  yth. 

The  courses  flown  during  the  senes  of  tests  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  Figure  6, 

On  no  occasion  did  approaching  planes  pxinetrate  the 
net  undetected.  On  two  occasions  unscheduled  flights 
from  other  areas  cut  across  our  warning  net  and  were 
tracked  for  as  much  as  100  miles  at  the  same  time  that 
reports  of  scheduled  flights  were  also  being  received. 

During  the  final  test  which  was  held  on  August  9th, 
the  railroads  made  151  reports  with  an  average  of  one  and 
four-tenths  minutes  per  report.  The  American  Legion 
observers  made  eighty-eight  reports  with  an  average  of 
three  and  seventh-tenths  minutes.  It  took  the  Minnesota 
Power  and  Light  Company  two  minutes  per  report  to 
make  eighteen  reports  while  the  Northern  States  Power 
Company  reports  which  had  been  averaging  two  minutes 
dropped  to  an  average  of  three  minutes  per  report.  The 
Narionai  Forests  turned  in  a  total  of  forty-three  messages 
during  the  series.  Their  average  time  for  each  report  was 
two  and  six-tenths  minutes. 

Thar  the  performance  of  railroad  personnel  was  out¬ 
standing  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  railroad  of¬ 
ficials  drew  up  and  issued  to  their  employees  instructions 
based  upon  information  furnished  by  the  Aircraft  Warn¬ 
ing  Service.  The  Superintendents  of  Telegraph  then 
made  personal  checks  to  be  certain  that  their  employees 
were  familiar  with  the  duties  required  during  the  tests. 
Each  railroad  employee  selected  as  an  observer  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  carrying  out  orders  exactly  as  issued,  and 
was  conscious  of  the  value  of  time.  These  observers  used 
the  means  of  communication  which  they  employed  ha¬ 
bitually  in  transmitting  railroad  messages  and  had  little 
difficulty  in  making  the  slight  changes  necessary  to  trans¬ 
mit  warning  messages,  while  still  carrying  out  their  duties 
as  railway  employees. 

While  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  took  no  active  part 
in  the  operation  of  the  Aircraft  Warning  Service  during 
the  Minnesota  maneuvers,  that  railroad  is  due  great  credit 
for  conducting  preliminary  tests.  These  tests  determined 
that  it  was  feasible  for  the  Aircraft  Warning  Service  to 
utilize  railroad  employees  and  the  vitally  important  dis¬ 
patcher  circuits  without  interfering  with  the  normal  con¬ 
duct  of  railroad  business.  This  information  and  the  in¬ 
structions  given  the  employees  bv  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  executives  paved  the  wav  for  the  formation  of  the 
larger  railroad  net  coordinated  bv  the  Northern  Pacific 
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Railroad,  tests  of  which  have  been  discussed  in  this  article. 

As  the  result  of  these  tests,  the  author  ha.s  formed  the 
following  conclusions; 

A  network  of  railroad  employees  is  capable  of  observing 
and  reporting  flights  of  airplanes  passing  over  the  railroad 
stations  in  daytime  throughout  the  area  tested  during  this 
training  period.  Since  the  night  test  was  very  limited, 
such  a  positive  statement  may  not  be  made  with  respect 
to  night  flights,  but  experience  indicates  that  observers 
will  be  able  to  hear  airplanes  flying  after  dark  though 
they  may  not  be  able  to  identify  them. 

All  railroad  stations  ate  not  open  twenty-four  hours  a 
day;  therefore,  in  any  system  which  is  to  maintain  con¬ 
tinuous  observation,  provision  should  be  made  for  man¬ 
ning  necessary  observation  posts  throughout  the  twenty- 
four-hour  period. 

Several  of  the  railroads  cooperating  in  these  tests  used 
the  Morse  telegraph  as  a  means  of  transmitting  reports. 
Such  railroads  should  be  directly  connected  with  the 
Army  Information  Center  by  telegraph  so  as  to  eliminate 
relaying  of  messages  by  telephone  from  any  intermediate 
point.  This  would  require  that  Morse  operators  be  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Information  Center. 


It  is  possible  for  railway  companies  to  organize  their 
employees  in  a  Warning  Service  Net,  and  provide  them 
with  adequate  instructions  to  perform  their  duties  as  ob¬ 
servers  within  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  remarks  referring  to  the  railroads  apply  equally  to 
the  power  companies  except  that  it  is  believed  positive 
measures  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  someone  outside 
of  the  power  plants  involved  is  watching  and  listening 
for  the  approach  of  hostile  planes,  as  the  noise  of  machin¬ 
ery  within  the  power  stations  is  sufficient  to  drown  out  the 
sound  of  approaching  airplanes. 

At  the  present  time  it  appears  that  a  relay  of  messages 
from  the  National  Forests  is  unavoidable  as  the  telephone 
company  does  not  believe  that  the  National  Forest  lines 
can  be  hooked  directly  with  the  telephone  company  lines 
and  give  satisfactory  performance.  This  also  seemed  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  forestry  personnel  with  whom  the 
matter  was  discussed. 

Radio  drill  should  be  carried  on  between  Civilian  Con- 
•scfvation  Corps  observers  and  the  radio  operator  of  the 
Aircraft  Warning  Service  when  practicable.  In  the 
meanwhile  practice  in  transmitting  and  receiving  such 
messages  may  be  obtained  by  furnishing  Civilian  Con- 
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tervation  Corps  obser^TTs  with  sam|^c  messages  to  be 
tnnsnuned  to  the  Qvilian  Conservation  Corps  radio  con- 
trot  station  at  Fort  SncUing. 

Some  civilian  observers  need  individual  training  in 
cransmicting  n'pe  messages  over  the  telephone.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  only  practicable  way  ol  obuining  this 
training  is  by  careful  study  on  the  pan  of  the  individual 
observer  of  all  itutniction  sheets  f^ished  him  by  the 
Aircraft  Warning  Service  Headquarten.  By  practicing 
the  transmission  of  tvpc  messages  over  the  telephone  with 
other  observers  who  live  near  ciKxigh  to  him.  this  training 
may  be  carried  on  without  morting  to  toll  calb. 

Where  possible,  wire  communication  should  be  used 
ncx  onlv  in  receiving  reporu  from  observers  but  also  m 
transmitting  warnings  to  friendiv  troops.  A  spare  trans¬ 
mitter  ca|>abic  of  sending  information  on  the  same  fre- 
cfuencs'  as  the  regularly  assigned  transmitter  should  be 
proviJed  each  infomudon  center  ret]uitcd  to  send  uiior- 
mation  bv  radio.  (Note:  On  two  of  the  tlirce  aftenwons 
when  this  Warning  Service  worked  with  the  6th  Division, 
a  transmitter  was  out  of  action — the  first  time  it  was  the 
6th  Division  transmitter,  and  the  second  time  it  was  the 


transmincr  of  the  Aircralt  Warning  Service.  The  latter 
was  much  more  serious  than  the  former.  In  the  first  case, 
no  actrul  lurm  was  done  since  messages  were  transmitted 
to  tlK  Division;  in  the  latter  case,  while  the  trarumittcr 
was  out,  no  inforrtution  could  be  radioed  to  tlic  Division.) 

Personal  contaa  between  the  oAcer  in  charge  of  the 
Aircraft  Warning  Service  and  tile  Itcads  of  the  cooperating 
organirarions  is  desirable,  and  must  be  followed  by  fre¬ 
quent  confctciKcs  witli  execuuves  of  such  agencies  to  as- 
siitr  that  nrganintion  is  progteuing  along  the  lines  neces¬ 
sary  to  iiuuic  proper  funaioning  of  the  consolidated  team. 

Though  the  railroad  observers  appeared  to  luve  uni¬ 
formly  correct  time,  the  same  was  not  mic  of  all  observers. 
Tliougli  tlic  message  blairks  provide  for  correction  of  time 
rrmrs  made  by  observers,  the  process  entailed  so  much 
conversation  that  the  matter  frequentiv  was  dropped,  in 
order  to  speed  the  reception  of  data. 

A  standard  grid  system  should  be  adopted  for  the 
Continental  United  States,  so  tliat  air  intelligence  may 
be  interchanged  bv  air  defcn.se  commands  using  cobrdi- 
rutes  of  die  standard  system  to  communicate  positions  of 
air  craft. 


The  New  Submarine  Mine  Depot 

By  Colonel  Delmar  S.  Lenzner;  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


III  cIk  aiiiuU  of  the  Sulimannc  Mine  De|xK,  October, 
1^0,  will  always  be  rcmcnibcrcd  as  die  month  the  depot 
moved  into  its  own  building — a  strucrurc  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  it.  hor  the  first  time,  the  Submarine  Mine 
Depot  has  now.  at  Fort  \fontoe,  a  budding  adequate  to 
talce  care  of  all  space  rcuiiircnicnts,  and  nKireovrr  a  build' 
ing  it  does  not  have  to  share  with  odier  activities. 

By  Act  of  Congress  approved  Februars’  a,  1901,  devel¬ 
opment,  maintenance,  and  operation  ol  rhe  submarine 
mine  defense  system,  begun  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
about  1869,  was  turned  over  to  the  Atrillerv.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  this  actisdn',  originally  known  as  "The  Tor¬ 
pedo  Depot,"  svetc  cstabitslicd  at  I'on  Tonen,  New  York, 
about  1903.  Fhe  depot  othccs  wetr  locarcd  in  Post  Head- 
quartets.  while  storage  and  machine  shops  occupied  a 
building  some  lou  yards  distant.  Dunng  tins  period,  tlic 
dciiot  personnel  con.sistetl  iionnallv  of  one  ofheer,  four 
enitsted  men  and  $w  civilian  employees. 

In  19^7,  tills  activity  was  redesignated  "Tlic  .Submarine 
Mine  I^not";  diiri^  •93^3*  moved  m  Fort 

XfsMiroc.  Virginu.  Tlus  move  brought  the  depot  into 
closer  |iiiysical  contact  with 
the  Coast  Attillcry  School 
and  tlic  Coast  Artillen 
Board.  However,  the  only 
location  available  at  Fort 
Monroe  at  that  time  was 
die  stordiousc  o(  cIk  local 
mine  command,  which 
the  latter  was  required  to 
vacate.  F.ven  after  eaten* 
sivc  niodifkation,  this  old 
mine  storclwusc,  a  two- 
Kory  brick  building  about 
lifo  bv  32  feet,  was  in- 
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adetiiiatc  to  house  all  the  activities  of  tlie  depot.  Many 
of  the  depot  records  and  con.sidcrahle  property  had  to 
lie  stored  in  the  casemates  of  the  old  fort  and  clscwlsere. 
l>cprtmcnts  overlapped  in  tlic  crowded  quartets.  In¬ 
coming  shipments  from  manufacturers  were  mixed  svith 
outgoing  shi|>metits  to  mine  commands.  Laboratory,  ma¬ 
chine  shop  and  storage  spaces  were  all  intermingled. 

Ill  1939.  funds  were  appm[)natcd  for  rhe  construction 
of  a  new  building  espcciallv  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  tlic  Submarine  Mine  Depot,  and  work  liegan  in  March, 
194*).  The  new’  brick  and  concrete  fireproof  building  is 
located  cast  of  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  Lib- 
cfty  Tlicaict.  It  was  designed,  in  collaboration  with  per¬ 
sonnel  on  diirs’  at  the  depot,  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  was  erected  tiiitlcr  supcrs’ision  of  the  local  District 
Engineer. 

The  new  building  is  laid  out  in  die  sliapc  of  a  U,  ap 
pmximatcly  36a  feet  long  by  86  feet  wide,  with  an  open 
court  some  aa  fex’t  wide  between  the  two  wings. 

The  south  end  or  front  of  the  building  (the  bottom  of 
the  U)  centralizes  on  its  second  floor  the  uilicers,  files, 

pronerty  records,  and 
drafting  room.  Tlic  west 
wing  bouses  on  its  first 
floor  the  testing  laboratory, 
riectneal  assembly  line, 
machine  shop,  welding 
room  and  paint  shop.  The 
first  floor  of  this  wing  is 
paved  With  wood  blocks 
which  not  only  cushion 
niatcTiallv  the  vibration  of 
mos'ing  machinen’  but 
also  lessen  the  fadguc  of 
operating  personnel.  A 


luleriar  of  maebint  shop  wing 
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one-ton  electric  hoist,  which  travels  the  length  of  this 
wing  on  an  overhead  monorail,  facilitates  the  movement 
of  heavy  equipment. 

On  the  second  floor  of  this  west  wing  it  is  proposed  to 
assemble  a  collection  of  submarine  mine  devices  and 
equipment  representative  of  the  various  steps  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  submarine  mining  from  its  earliest  inception 
CO  the  present  date.  In  addition  to  its  historical  interest, 
this  collection  will  be  available  for  the  instruction  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School,  and  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  present  and  future  depot  personnel. 

The  east  wing  will  be  used  for  storage,  as  a  receiving 
department,  and  for  the  packing  and  crating  of  outgoing 
shipments.  The  first  floor  of  this  wing,  designed  for  heavy 
storage,  is  provided  with  a  two-ton  three-motor  overhead 
bridge  crane.  The  second  floor  will  be  used  for  light 
storage.  An  automatic  electric  freight  elevator  connects 


the  two  floors,  while  a  covered  bridge  connects  the  second 
floor  of  this  wing  with  the  second  floor  of  the  west  wing. 
A  large  concrete  driveway  at  the  north  end,  or  rear,  of  die 
building,  and  a  railroad  spur  along  the  east  side  provide 
ample  facilities  for  handling  truck  or  rail  shipments. 

The  building  is  heated  by  oil-burning  steam  boilers.  It 
has,  in  addition  to  service  with  the  post  telephone  ex¬ 
change,  a  complete  intercommunicating  system. 

The  personnel  now  on  duty  with  the  Submarine  Mine 
Depot  comprises  four  officers,  one  warrant  officer,  thirty- 
two  enlisted  men  and  ten  civilian  employees.  Included 
are  twenty-one  enlisted  men,  in  grades  from  private  to 
staff  sergeant,  receiving  instruction  in  the  new  M-y  mine 
system.  These  men  will  eventually  be  returned  to  dutv"^ 
with  mine  batteries  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  new  equipment. 
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M  NES  OF  LONG  AGO 


By  Carlos 

‘'The  Deutsche  Allegemeine  Zeitung  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  description  of  tJie  German  magnetic  mine 
now  in  use  and  explains  how  it  operates.  It  admits 
that  mines  are  being  laid  by  submarines,  as  well  as 
being  dropped  from  airplanes.” — The  New  York 
Times. 

Such  a  news  item  as  this,  coupled  with  recent  recurring 
accounts  of  ships  lost  through  mine  explosions,  indicates 
that  the  submarine  mine,  like  other  implements  of  na¬ 
tional  defense,  has  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  horizon  of 
its  cruder  forebears  that  little  similarity  remains  save 
the  name  and  mission. 

The  stress  laid  on  mining  activity  in  the  current  Euro¬ 
pean  conflict  was  presaged  in  1918  when  Captain  Regi- 
ald  R.  Belknap’s  squadron  of  old  cruisers  and  converted 
merchantmen  laid  a  North  Sea  mine  barrage  that  played 
a  great  part  in  curbing  the  menace  of  the  German  U- 
boats,  the  first  time  that  mines  exerted  more  than  an  in¬ 
cidental  influence  in  a  naval  campaign. 

United  States  Navy  men  had  their  first  experience  with 
mines,  or  torpedoes  as  they  were  then  called,  in  the  Civil 
War.  Farragut  risked  their  danger  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  a 
half-dozen  Union  ships  were  lost  or  damaged  by  their 
explosive  agency.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  the  Civil  War 
brought  the  world’s  first  loss  of  a  war  vessel  by  a  mine. 
The  crude  mines  of  1862  furnished  the  basis  on  which  the 
naval  scientists  of  succeeding  years  built  their  refinements 
of  the  present  day  when  steel  hulls  magnetically  draw  the 
powerful  weapons  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  to  deal  their 
death  blows  to  belligerent  and  neutral  shipping  alike. 

The  Civil  War  submarine  mine  was  born  out  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  Confederacy  for  some  effective 
method  of  defending  its  water  approaches,  especially  the 
James  River,  leading  direct  to  its  capital  city,  Richmond. 
No  regular  ships-of-war  flew  the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the 
South  and  its  few  old-fashioned,  brick-and-mortar  forts 
were  mostly  armed  with  smooth-bore  iron  cannon,  rusted 
relics  of  the  past. 

A  study  of  historical  data  gives  the  impression  that  the 
early  days  of  the  war  provided  a  golden  opportunity  for 
even  a  single  warship  to  steam  clear  to  Richmond,  without 
encountering  serious  resistance.  For  the  defense  of  the 
rivers,  Southerners  soon  turned  to  torpedoes,  or  more 
properly  mines,  implements  then  little  known  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  world.  Scores  of  plans  were  submitted,  some  advo¬ 
cating  mechanical  mines  which  exploded  by  contact  or 
by  timed  mechanism,  while  others  urged  electrical  firing. 

The  idea  of  using  mines  on  the  Confederate  side  is 
generally  credited  to  S.  R.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  he  detailed  Captain  M.  F.  Maury  to  make 
experiments.  The  latter’s  work  began  in  the  spring  of 

*From  "Xava!  Institute  Proceedings,”  Xovember,  1940. 
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1862.  At  that  time  the  Federal  Government  had  no  inter¬ 
est  in  mines  since  no  problem  of  underwater  defense  ex¬ 
isted  as  it  was  dealing  with  a  foe  minus  a  navy. 

The  experiments  of  Captain  Maury  consisted  of  sub¬ 
merging  and  anchoring  a  series  of  hollow,  spherical  shells 
of  iron,  containing  about  50  pounds  of  powder,  in  a  line 
across  a  river  with  a  connection  of  insulated  wires  to 
galvanic  batteries  ashore.  Fuses  were  placed  within  the 
shells  to  be  ignited  by  the  passage  of  the  current  through  a 
fine  platinum  wire. 

It  was  expected  that  the  explosion  of  these  shells  under 
a  passing  vessel  would  destroy  the  ship  and  all  on  board, 
but  experiments  soon  proved  that  50  pounds  of  powder 
exploded  in  from  10  to  15  feet  of  water  would  do  no  harm. 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  layout  was  badly  disarranged, 
the  wires  broken,  and  some  of  the  iron  shells  lost  by  a 
freshet. 

Captain  Maury  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Hunter 
Davidson,  who  established  headquarters  on  a  small  steam 
tug,  the  Torpedo.  In  the  cabin  of  this  tug  experiments 
were  continued  and  finally  a  system  was  formulated,  after 
attainment  of  a  primary  object,  that  of  creating  a  sensitive 
fuse  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  to  be  exploded  by  the  in¬ 
candescence  of  fine  platinum  wire  by  means  of  an  electric 
current. 

This  fuse,  as  finally  evolved,  was  a  piece  of  quill,  half 
an  inch  long  and  filled  with  fulminate  of  mercury.  Each 
end  was  sealed  with  beeswax,  after  a  fine  platinum  wire 
had  been  set  through  the  center  of  the  quill.  The  pro¬ 
truding  ends  of  this  platinum  wire  were  connected  with 
insulated  copper  wire.  A  red-flannel  cartridge  bag  filled 
with  rifle  powder  then  enveloped  the  fuse.  The  whole  then 
was  ready  to  be  placed  in  a  tank  containing  cannon 
powder. 

The  tanks  were  made  of  half-inch  boiler  plate.  There 
was  an  opening  to  pour  in  the  powder  and  to  receive  the 
fuse.  The  opening  was  then  fitted  with  a  screw  plug  with 
two  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  wires,  and  packed  with 
greased  cotton  waste  to  prevent  leakage  of  water.  There 
was  a  heavy  ring  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  through  which 
was  passed  a  heavy  iron  chain  of  the  desired  length.  A 
mushroom  anchor  completed  the  assembly. 

The  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those 
officers  responsible  for  the  development  of  Confederate 
mine  operations  may  be  illustrated  by  recounting  that 
there  was  only  about  q  miles  of  insulated  copper  wire  in 
the  entire  Confederacy  and  they  could  obtain  only  about 
q  or  5  feet  of  fine-gage  platinum  wire.  Battery  material 
and  cannon  powder  were  scarce,  and  acids  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  from  the  small  quantity  in  the  stocks  of  the 
druggists  at  the  time  war  broke  out. 

Three  of  these  mines,  each  containing  150  pounds  of 
powder,  were  planted  in  the  Rappahannock  River,  below 
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Pott  Royal,  in  the  hope  of  destro\-ing  some  passing  Fed¬ 
eral  gunboat.  The  operation  was  revealed  to  the  North¬ 
erners  bv  a  runaway  slave  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
run  the  cordon. 

These  mines  were  exploded  by  the  Confederates  them¬ 
selves  in  hastily  salvaging  some  of  the  wire  as  the  Armv  of 
the  Potomac’s  advance  on  Fredericksburg  compelled  the 
mining  party  to  retreat. 

A  new  station  was  established  on  the  James  River  some 
5  miles  below  Richmond.  Two  tanks,  each  containing 
1,000  pounds  of  powder,  were  submerged  in  la  feet  of 
water  and  connected  with  a  battery  concealed  in  a  small 
hut  in  a  deep  ravine.  The  battery  wires  were  led  up  a  hill 
to  a  look-out  station  where  the  man  in  charge  could  see 
any  vessel  approaching. 

After  several  days  of  monotonous  waiting  a  Federal 
gunboat  came  along.  The  man  on  watch  did  not  see  the 
United  States  flag  until  the  ship  was  quite  near.  When  he 
did  realize  a  war  vessel  was  approaching  he  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  fired  one  of  the  tanks  when  the 
gunboat  was  still  some  30  yards  distant. 

The  explosion  tossed  a  column  of  water  aloft  and  the 
gunboat  buried  her  bow  in  the  great  wave.  Her  guards 
were  smashed  and  a  half-dozen  men  were  swept  over¬ 
board.  The  steamer  turned,  picked  up  her  men  and  re¬ 
treated  down  river.  She  passed  over  the  second  mine  while 
maneuvering,  but  the  watchman  had  been  so  astonished 
by  the  first  explosion  that  he  ran  from  his  post. 

The  near  success  of  this  attempt  firmly  established  the 
Torpedo  Division  in  the  esteem  of  the  Confederate  Navy 
Department,  and  created  much  excitement  throughout 
the  South  for  it  was  realized  the  explosion  had  prevented 
a  Federal  gunboat  from  reaching  Richmond. 

Other  stations  were  established  lower  down  the  river, 
2,000-pound  mines  being  used.  The  lowest  of  these  sta¬ 
tions  was  at  Deep  Bottom  a  few  miles  above  City  Point. 
With  a  good  many  free  negroes  in  the  area,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  the  mines  and  set  up  the  firing  apparatus  by 
night  to  maintain  secrecy.  The  battery  was  located  in  a 
pit  near  the  river  bank,  the  top  being  covered  with  twigs, 
and  a  lookout  pic  was  prepared  not  far  distant.  This,  also, 
was  covered  with  brush. 

The  stations  were  scarcely  established  before  United 
States  troops  under  General  Butler  began  moving  from 
Bermuda  Hundred  toward  Drewry’s  Bluff  with  a  fleet  of 
gunboats  advancing  up  the  river  to  cover  their  right  flank. 
The  Federals  had  learned  from  negroes  that  mines  were 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Deep  Bottom,  so  parties  of 
marines  and  seamen  were  landed  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
to  locate  the  firing  battery  caches. 

At  the  same  time  a  flotilla  of  armed  cutters  and  whale¬ 
boats  began  dragging  the  river  for  the  wires.  Their  grap¬ 
nels  passed  over  and  over  the  mine  wires  but  somehow 
failed  to  engage  them.  The  whole  operation  was  watched 
by  the  lookout  in  the  firing  pit,  who  was  often  so  near  the 
passing  boats  that  he  could  hear  the  orders  given. 

Finally  the  Federal  commander  decided  that  the  reports 
of  mines  were  false  and  ordered  the  gunboat  Commodore 


Jones,  a  converted  double-ended  ferryboat  carrying  8  guns 
and  a  crew  of  some  200  men,  to  move  up  to  Deep  Bottom 
and  send  a  landing  party  ashore  to  scout  the  vicinity.  The 
gunboat  advanced,  passing  over  the  mines,  but  the  man 
at  the  wires  kept  his  head  and  did  not  close  the  contact, 
for  he  hoped  the  Federals  would  move  the  former  Confed¬ 
erate  ironclad  Atlanta,  recently  captured,  up  the  river 
with  more  gunboats. 

The  Commodore  Jones  landed  at  the  wharf  at  Deep 
Bottom  and  her  landing  party  found  chat  Confederates 
had  recently  occupied  a  couple  of  empty  cabins.  The  gun¬ 
boat  hastily  cast  off  to  report  and  the  man  on  watch  de¬ 
cided  to  destroy  her.  When  she  passed  over  one  of  the 
mines  he  set  it  off,  blowing  the  /owes  to  pieces.  More 
than  60  of  her  crew  were  killed  or  drowned.  Tlie  Federal 
Fleet  prompth'  retreated  farther  down  the  river. 

The  detachments  of  marines  and  sailors  ashore  re¬ 
doubled  their  searching  and  when  a  party  of  them  aj>- 
proached  the  hidden  battery  position,  the  man  on  duty 
there  ran  from  cover  and  was  promptly  shot.  The  small 
hoars  resumed  dragging  and  finally  hooked  the  wires. 
These  were  underrun  to  the  shore,  the  lookout  post  was 
soon  discovered,  and  two  men  found  there  were  captured. 

Thus  was  accomplished  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
destruction  of  a  warship  by  a  submarine  mine.  The  inci¬ 
dent  astonished  the  world  and  its  immediate  result  was  the 
rescue  of  Richmond  from  a  second  peril.  General  Butler, 
finding  his  army’s  right  wing  uncovered,  retired  to  Ber¬ 
muda  Hundred. 

The  pressure  being  relieved  along  the  James,  the  Tor- 
p)cdo  Division  was  transferred  to  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  to  lay  mines  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  as  it  was  beliei'ed  a  Federal  blockading  squadron 
was  preparing  to  run  past  Forts  Fisher  and  Caswell.  The 
channel  was  only  wide  enough  for  two  ships  to  pass  at  a 
time. 

Seven  2,000-pound  mines  were  planted  in  the  regular 
channel  near  the  bar.  One  wire  from  each  mine  connected 
it  with  a  wire  leading  to  one  end  of  the  battery,  which 
was  located  in  a  bombproof  of  the  fort.  Another  wire  led 
from  each  mine  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  battery  and 
hung  disconnected  until  the  mine  was  to  be  exploded. 
All  the  wires  were  buried  in  the  sand. 

As  before,  the  mine  locations  were  betrayed  to  the 
Federals,  this  time  by  a  deserting  seaman,  and  Union 
warships  made  no  effort  to  run  the  passage.  Two  mines 
planted  above  Fort  Fisher  toward  Wilmington  were  set  off 
when  the  wires  were  struck  by  lightning.  These  explosions 
increased  the  caution  of  the  United  States  ships. 

The  increasing  scarcity  of  materials  in  the  Confederacy 
was  an  ever  present  handicap  to  the  work  of  the  Torpedo 
Division,  and  the  construction  of  the  batteries  without 
glass  tumblers  to  hold  the  acid  and  witliout  platinuin 
strips  to  immerse  in  the  nitric  acid  required  considerable 
ingenuity.  There  was  no  glass  manufactured  in  the  South 
and  the  only  suitable  platinum  was  being  used  in  the 
batteries  in  telegraph  offices. 
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The  problem  k4v«1  bv  casung  tl»c  zinc  plates  used  proper  were  ru>w  confined  pnncipallv  to  die  lames  and 
in  early  expetunents  into  cells  shaped  like  ordinars*  glass  Gape  Fear  Ristti.  The  force  was  small,  dwugh  suihcicntlv 
tumblers,  having  a  projecting  arm  for  a  iundie  as  w^l  as  elastic  to  liave  extended  to  ocher  points  if  needed  ma- 
to  connect  it  with  the  next  adjoining  cell  in  die  series,  tnials  liad  been  available.  It  comprised  the  ofliccr  in 
Tlic  inside  of  the  zme  tumblers  was  amalgamated  with  cliarge.  an  clectncian  and  his  assisunt,  two  men  at  each 
mercuiy’,  and  a  solution  of  sulphuric  add.  composed  of  sucioti.  two  or  thtcc  telegraph  nperatois.  a  couple  of  sumts 
OIK  part  of  acid  and  i  j  jvirts  of  water,  was  poured  into  and  dw  crew  of  a  tugboat  commanded  bv  an  officer,  sonw 
each  tumbler  or  cell.  fifty  men  in  all. 

A  ci'lindrical  porous  cup,  open  at  the  top  and  filled  widi  Of  cIk  two  nKn  at  a  station,  oik  was  usuallv  a  boat- 
niiric  aciil,  was  placed  in  the  sulpliuric  add  solution,  swain  or  master  in  the  Naw  and  the  odicr  a  man  for  re¬ 
in  the  nitric  add  was  uniiicrsed  a  peer  of  cast  iron  having  lief  work,  wlio  lud  citlicr  btxm  wounded  or  otherwise  in- 
four  projecting  Icas’cs  and  a  projecting  lundic  connected  capacitated  for  active  dut>'. 

with  a  corresponding  handle  of  iIk  adjoining  zinc  cell  by  During  the  last  vear  of  the  w.ir.  arrangcmcncs  hod  been 
an  ordinary  brass  clamp.  It  was  found  that  Uie  nitric  aciil  perfected  to  sectirr  a  large  t^uancity  of  insulated  wire, 
did  not  consume  iIk  cast  iron  strip  for  several  hours  aiul  cables,  acids,  batteties.  and  tcicgiaph  apparatus  from 
wIko  it  did  begin  to  effervesce,  it  was  ncccssaty  to  refill  England.  A  little  of  diis  material  was  run  through  the 
iIk  porous  cup  with  fresh  nitric  acid.  TIk  batters-,  as  con-  blockade  into  Wilmington,  but  the  bulk  of  the  on^  was 
stmeted.  would  stand  tougli  usage  and  its  clccuical  heat-  ship{Kd  in  a  fast  steamer  which  encountered  a  storm  .ind 
ing  power  was  meat,  but  us  clcctrumotivc  force  was  not  was  wrecked  while  rrsing  to  ni.ikc  shelter  in  the  port  of 
luflicicm  to  sciul  current  at  a  greater  distance  than  2  miles.  Faval.  The  entire  cargo  was  lost  and  it  was  impossible  to 

The  operarioru  of  the  Confederate  Torpcsio  Division  get  a  duplicate  orsJer  wlivxtcd  before  iIk  war  ended. 
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Higiv^pccd  tram^xirtJttun  is  tlic  essence  of  "lightning 
wjr."  Hut  higli-spixd  transporutioii  equipment,  even 
when  available  in  unlimited  quantities,  does  not  of  itself 
insure  rapid  and  unintcmiptra  iiiuvcmcni.  In  fact,  die 
very'  ptrsence  of  large  concentrations  of  transportation 
equipment  mav  prixfucc  such  congestion  as  to  result  in 
practical  immc^ility. 

Thus,  recent  events  m  Europe  have  indicated  iliat  die 
auainnicnt  of  high-speed  movement  in  warfare  is  not  so 
much  a  question  or  possessing  adeqiute  transportation 
equipment  as  it  u  a  problem  of  effecrivelv  managing  this 
equipment.  Tlic  Battle  of  France  now  appears  to  have 
been  lost  largely  through  traffic  jams  resulting  from  failure 
of  the  Frenat  syuem  of  transportation  maiugcmcnt. 

Would  our  organization  of  transportation  adequately 
meet  die  test  of  modem  warfare?  Or  would  congestion  of 
trans^KMtation  nuke  us,  too,  an  easy  piry  to  enemy  at¬ 
tack?  Let  us  briefly  examine  our  present  system  of  trani- 
pottation  management  and  see  bow  well  it  u  adapted  to 
stand  the  strain  of  lightning  war. 

We  observe,  first  of  all,  that  division  of  responsibility  ex¬ 
ists  in  our  organization  for  transportation  nunagement. 
We  find,  fw  example,  that  the  quartermaster  corps  is  dev 


ignared  to  handle  militaiy  movements  in  die  zone  oi  die 
interior  while  tlie  corps  of  engineers  is  resjionsiblc  for  the 
.same  kinds  of  movements  when  thev  occur  iii  tlic  cum- 
municatioiu  and  combat  zones.  We  norc,  also,  that  witiv 
in  die  general  .stofl  itself  G-3  is  made  responsible  for  movr- 
menrs  involving  tnxips  while  Is  cliargcd  with  move¬ 
ments  involving  supplies. 

With  respect  to  liigliway  transpottation  we  find  te- 
sponsibiiity  still  fiicther  divided.  Fur  here  we  see  dut 
route  reconnaissance,  route  constnicrion,  route  maintc- 
tuiicc,  and  trallic  planning  arc  all  functions  of  the  corps 
of  engmeen,  while  the  .ictivc  management  of  tralfic  tnovc- 
mcnis  IS  left  to  the  military  police,  an  agenev  which  is 
cntirclv  apan  from  and  beyond  tlic  supervision  of  the 
engineer  audiority  rcs|K)n.siblc  for  die  routes  over  which 
highway  movements  operate.  We  discover,  moreover, 
that  the  vitally  important  function  of  highway  manage¬ 
ment  is  now  only  a  secondary  function  of  both  these 
agencies — and  tlut  no  one  considcn  ir  as  a  primary  tr- 
spoiisibilicy.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  liighsvaV 
management  is  a  function  of  command,  and  in  diis  respect 
responsibilirv  is  not  divided.  Perhaps  $0.  but  the  com¬ 
manding  general  certainly  can’t  be  expected  to  manage 
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l>igliway*  himself.  Theic  must  be  a  respofuibic  ageney 
to  icly  on  one  to  which  rl>c  question  of  highwa\’  ntati- 
•goncm  is  a  continuing  and  definite  endeavor. 

Some  weaknesses  in  our  system  of  transportaciott  man- 
I  ycinent  have  been  anparent  even  under  peacetime  con¬ 
ditions,  where  there  has  been  a  pronouiKed  shortage  of 
wosjKirtarion  equipment  and  wIktc  supply  movements 
rat  the  most  part  liavc  been  considered  non-tacrical.  Time 
»vf  again  it  lias  been  pouited  out  at  maneuver  critiques 
that  something  miut  be  done*  to  rcnicdy  tniHic  con- 
gtKKin.  But  sull  no  satisfactory  answer  lias  been  gis«n. 
And  such  an  answer  cannot  be  exuded  until  a  coniprc- 
hoislve  study  lias  been  made  of  military-  tramportation  m 
«»  broadest  aspects  under  modem  conditions  of  warfare. 
I  contcmporaiy  operations  in  the  European 

'  ”  ar,  liowcvcr,  the  following  conclusions  widi  regard  to 
(•iliurt’  rranspoftation  seem  warranted  J 

(i)  .Scientific  operation  of  highways  b  as  important  as 
“>e  scientific  operauon  of  railroads  has  always  been. 

I  (^)  Improper  or  improvised  management  of  highways 
I  ■»*'  result  in  complete  immobility  and  consequent  mili- 
*  **tv  disaster. 

(j)  Efficient  utilization  of  highways  permits  a  flexibil¬ 


ity.  invulnerability,  and  speed  ilut  cannot  be  matclicd 
by  any  other  form  of  iransparrarion. 

If  these  conclusions  air  sound,  it  wmild  apjicar  dial 
highway  tratispirrarion  is  ^icrhaps  tlic  most  pressing  of  all 
miliury  rransportatian  problems.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that 
highway  transportation  should  be  effcctivciv  coordinated 
with  otiicr  forms  of  military'  transporrarion.  With  this  in 
mind  let  ns  consider  wliat  specific  steps  might  be  uken 
to  improve  our  .system  of  transportation  management. 

The  first  and  most  essential  step  in  this  direction  is  to 
establish  a  sound  organizational  basis  for  iraiis{KirTation 
management.  Tliis,  of  course,  should  give  full  rccngniiion 
to  tile  increased  im|X)rtancc  of  highwav  transportation  in 
war.  Division  of  responsibilitv  for  transportation,  wher¬ 
ever  it  now  occurs,  snotild  he  remedied.  Highwav  man- 
agement  in  pamcular  should  be  assigned  to  a  single  re¬ 
sponsible  agetwy  ;  and  this  agenev'  should  be  functionally 
(pialified  to  handle  it.  Monrover,  the  agency  charged 
witli  higliway  management  should  be  provided  with  all 
necessary  personnel  and  equipment;  and  such  personnel 
and  equipment  .should  operate  under  the  direct  command 
and  supervision  of  rhe  management  agency. 

A  satisfactory  orgatiizatiori  for  transpottatjon  matugc- 
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nicnt  mun  obviously  begin  with  iltc  cstablisliiueni  u(  a 
single  responsible  authorirv  ar  its  liead.  brom  a  broad 
national  point  of  view  this  authonts'  might  well  be  vested 
in  the  chaimian  of  a  Transportation  Committee  operating 
as  a  part  of  the  present  National  IVfensc  Commission. 
Such  a  cotumittec  should  include  at  lcu.st  one  rcpicsenta- 
tive  each  from  the  Army  and  iIk  Navt’  in  addition  to 
i|ualificd  experts  from  each  field  of  civilian  transportation. 
I  Ik  priiKipal  dut>‘  of  the  cluimian  of  such  a  committee 
would  be  to  coordinate  all  existing  forms  of  tranviiottatian 
into  a  lution-widc  network  designed  to  operate  narmoni- 
ouslv  and  effectively  in  any  emergency’.  TIk  highway 
transportation  expert  on  this  commitree  should  assist  in 
forming  existing  civilian  tradic  organisations  into  a  na¬ 
tional  highway  dispatching  agency  cs^uipped  to  expedite 
mass  hignway  movements  in  the  same  efficient  way  that 
iIk  Association  of  American  Railways  now  lundlcs  rail¬ 
way  movements.  Finally,  essential  transponation  plan¬ 
ning  for  iIk  evacuation  of  threatened  areas  in  the  United 
Suics  could  be  faciliutcd  by  utili/ing  Uk  Transportation 
Committee  to  coonliiute  the  deuiled  plans  of  appropriate 
civilian  transponation  agenaes. 

Division  of  responsibility  for  transportation  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  general  staffs  of  all  echelons  of  onr  military 
command  could  be  climiruted  bv  ccntrali/ing  this  func¬ 
tion  in  a  single  general  staff  section.  In  view  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  tratupoTUtion  in  modem  military  operations, 
perhaps  the  best  possible  solution  in  this  regard  would  be 
to  set  up  a  fifth  section  of  the  general  staff  to  assume  tt- 
spnnsibilitv  for  the  coordination  and  control  of  all  forms 


of  transporution  used  in  warfare.  A  significant  parallel 
(or  such  a  step  is  found  in  the  new  oeganixation  of  iIk 
infantn'  battalion,  in  which  there  is  provided  on  the  bat¬ 
talion  staff  an  additional  staff  officer  charged  with  the 
management  of  all  transpirtation  assigncxl  to  the  battalion. 

With  respect  to  an  operating  .tgenev  for  highwav  man- 
agemem  a  decision  is  tcspuircd  as  to  wIkiIki  ilus  function 
should  he  given  enrirriv  to  the  engincen  or  to  the  milinry 
police.  Inasmuch  as  the  corps  of  engineers  has,  as  one  of 
its  basic  missions  in  warfare,  responsibilitv  for  iiK'rcasing 
tile  combat  effcctivcncvs  of  onr  own  troops  by  facilitating 
movement,  highway  management  would  appear  to  be  a 
proper  engineer  functiun.  in  line  wiili  iliis  reasoning,  the 
corps  of  engineers  has  been  charged  with  responsibilitv 
for  dw  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  inland  waterwavs  in  iIk  tlKatcr  of  operations. 
The  engineers  Itave  also  been  responsible  for  road  and 
bndge  construction  and  maintenance,  for  route  mapjiinc 
and  route  marking,  and  for  preparation  of  plans  for  traf¬ 
fic  ctreularion  atu)  control.  Certainly  there  is  nn  logical 
reason  for  iransferring  these  fiinctiom  to  the  military 
police.  Tiius  it  follows  that  die  cotj.»  of  engineers  slwiild 
be  made  responsible  for  all  phases  of  bigliway  manage¬ 
ment,  including  the  control  of  traffic  over  the  routes  it 
constructs  and  maintains. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  object  to  removing  the 
military  police  from  iraflk  duties  it  is  worthwhile  looking 
into  civilian  cxpcricrKc  with  this  sauK  problem-  Back  in 
the  twcnocs  before  the  highway  traffic  problem  bsxame 
so  complex  as  it  is  todav.  traffic  control  in  civilian  pracoce 
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W4»  almott  uiincnally  acccptctJ  ai  a  jxjicr  rctponnbilin- 

-  imi  u  it  now  it  in  the  army.  In  treent  veart,  Iwwcvcr, 
almott  every  large  community  in  die  countrv  hat  come 
to  appreciate  that  tralhc  enturoi  it  a  technical,  cnginecrinj; 
job;  and  an  entirely  new  held  of  engineering,  trafhe  engi¬ 
neering.  hat  been  developed  to  deal  widi  traffic  problemt. 
Eten  wlicrc  tralhc  contr^  icvpnn.tibilitv  hat  continued  to 
be  charged  to  police  officialt.  die  tpccialued  nature  of  thit 
work  liat  been  recognl^ed  to  tlie  extent  that  t^iccial  tralhc 
divisiont.  tepatate  and  aprr  from  tlie  urdinan'  police, 
luve  been  organired  to  perform  tralhc  duiiet. 

Il  tralhc  conttol  icr^uitci  engineering  talent  in  civil  juac- 
tice.  It  nioti  certainly  w  an  engineering  job  in  war.  where 
die  cnciiiv  may  be  expected  to  employ’  everv  device  at  his 
command  to  coinplicatr  and  dttorgain/e  otir  tralhc  move¬ 
ments.  Moreover,  in  military  practice  we  cannot  possibly 
tolerate  the  idea  tliat  die  miiitarv  policeman  needed  for 
tralhc  ditectum  might  have  to  let  traffic  take  care  of  itself 
while  he  goes  off  to  break  up  a  fight,  wr  up  a  urai'gicr 
line,  or  jtrcsi  a  diuuk.  We  must  realize,  too.  that  the 
ciifurccmeut  approach  to  traffic  control  is  indfective  in 
warrime.  when  a  driver  might  prefer  to  he  arrested  tadict 
than  to  proceed  rowanl  tlie  front  widi  Im  vehiJe.  W'hat 
we  necti  for  military  tralhc  ate  dtspatclicrs  trained  in  the 
trchniipie  of  tralhc  movement — not  policemen. 

In  arriving  at  a  final  answer  to  the  protslem  of  trans- 
jwrration  management  no  approach  sfintild  be  neglected. 
The  problem  it  so  important  that  it  deserves  die  cuiisidcra- 
lion  of  the  best  civilian  and  militaty  tliouglit  in  the  coun- 
m .  No  promisuig  ideas  as  to  detailed  organization,  special 
ct]uipmcnc,  or  practical  teclinii^ucs  to  facilitate  transporta¬ 
tion  management  should  be  discarded  until  diey  have 
liccn  tested  and  found  unsatisfactory. 

With  regard  to  deuiled  organizarinn  for  transporraiion 


management,  it  is  suggested  dut  the  increased  emphasis 
on  highway  tramportation  be  recognized  in  the  corp  of 
engineers  by  enlarguig  tlie  present  responsibilirv  of  die 
GHQ  engineer  to  irKtude  highway  management  and  bv 
changing  hts  title  from  "Diicctor  of  Railways  and  Inland 
Waterways”  to  "Director  of  Ttanspottauon.”  In  order 
to  uke  care  of  lus  highway  tralhc  control  rcsponsibilitv. 
tlw  GHQ  engineer  should  Uien  be  provided  widi  a  suit¬ 
able  tralhc  staff.  In  addition  to  this  tralfic  staff  the  high- 
wav  section  of  the  Gf  IQ  enginetr  should  include  an  iiv 
lormauon  division  to  collect,  consolidate,  and  duseminate 
toad  inform.irion;  a  division  charged  with  road  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance ;  and  a  bridge  division. 

L'tider  die  coiiuminications  zone  engineer  there  should 
be  a  .Manager  of  Military  Highways  to  hincrion  on  at 
least  an  equal  footing  with  die  Manager.  Military  Rail¬ 
way  Service  and  the  Manager  of  InlamfWatcrwav  Trans¬ 
portation.  The  staff  of  such  a  Manager  of  Military  1  ligli- 
way  V  should  lie  organized  along  lines  similar  to  those  of 
the  highway  section  unda  me  GHQ  engineer.  As 
operating  agencies  under  the  rraihe  staff  of  tlie  Manager 
ol  .Vlilitary  Highways  diere  should  be  available  one  or 
mtirr  Traffic  battalions  (each  composed  ol  a  headquarters 
and  service  company  anil  tlirce  or  more  sign-aiid-dLsptcli- 
cr  companies},  attached  air  corps  units  (to  provide  air 
transportation  for  tralhc  penoiinel),  and  attached  signal 
cotp  units  (to  iitstall  and  maintain  communications  and 
electrical  equipment  for  tralfic  control). 

Highway  tralfic  in  army  could  be  handled  bv  an  army 
traffic  batulkin  operating  under  the  coinnund  of  die  army 
engineer.  In  the  corps  a  tnific  compny  under  the  corps 
engineer  should  be  provided  for  traffic  control  ssoik.  In 
the  division  tlw  division  engineer  slumld  be  ,ible  to  man¬ 
age  tills  function,  if  Ik  were  provided  with  a  tralhc  platoon. 


During  the  World  If  nr  it  uiu  often  ntcrtsnrj  for  a  column  to  com*  to  a  bolt  ubite  the  officer 
in  charge  aiktd  for  directions  from  an  MP.  Pro^  traffic  control  should  obviate  these  delays. 


During  th*  recent  oberutioni  in  Belgium  the  u  reckage  of  tvitr  ttreu  ed  many  a  roaduay  to  impede  opera- 
lions.  The  picture  shows  a  German  column  threading  its  way  frontward  through  debris  and  refugees. 


A  suitjbic  agcncv  sonicwh^ne  in  the  War  Department 
sImuIJ  be  licsignatcci  to  investigate  and  adopt  for  the  use 
of  tire  entire  army  useful  techniques  in  driver  selection 
and  training  developed  recently  in  the  railiurv  service  or 
clscsvherc.  A  rigid  system  of  driver  licensing  should  be 
prcscribctl  by  tiK  War  Department  in  order  to  weed  out 
unfit  or  accidcnt-proisc  drivers.  In  order  to  insure  that 
driven  arc  never  retjuired  to  operate  tlieir  veliiclcs  during 
periods  too  long  for  safe  driving,  it  is  suggested  that  exist¬ 
ing  urgaiii/.atiuii.s  be  tiiodificd  to  provide  an  assistant  driver 
for  everv’  vehicle.  This  assistant  drivTr  could  in  normal 
times  iserform  other  duties,  but  in  an  emergency  would 
be  on  hand  to  relieve  the  tegular  dnver  before  lie  became 
so  fatigued  as  ro  endanger  tlic  safety  of  his  vehicle. 

Informauon  as  to  acadencs  involving  miliurv'  vehicles 
should  be  collected  and  recorded  widi  a  view  to  facilitating 
the  analysis  of  militarv’  accident  data.  Such  information 
cottid  be  utilized  in  eliminating  mechanical  defects  in 
veliiclcs,  in  correcting  unsafe  road  conditions,  in  discover¬ 
ing  dangerous  dnving  practices,  and  in  improving  upon 
existing  militarv  trafnc  regulations. 

Tile  Adjutant  General  could  materially  assist  in  im¬ 
proving  our  organization  for  rransportation  management 
by  setting  up  a  personnel  classification  to  provide  selected 
officers  and  men  specially  qualified  for  service  in  tliis  field. 
Kxisring  civilian  professional  ors^nizations  would  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  supplying  the  qualifications 
of  their  members. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  equipment  useful 
in  transporution  management,  there  is  a  wlsole  field  of 
useful  militarv’  research  yet  unexplored.  For  example,  a 


simple,  inexpensive  compss  mij»ht  be  develojsed  for  in- 
stallanon  in  military  vehicles  ancf  thus  provide  die  answer 
to  tlie  problem  of  keeping  a  driver  from  getting  lost. 

A  system  of  radio  traffic  control  now  in  use  on  the  New 
York  approaclies  to  the  George  Washington  Bridge  may 
afford  particular  advantages  for  use  in  directing  militarv 
rail  as  well  as  highway  traffic.  According  to  William  S. 
Halstc.id.  who  developed  tlie  radio  unit  upon  which  this 
system  is  Isasrd,  "tlie  device  svill  re-route  cars  to  secondary 
thoroughfares  from  crowded  highways,  tlius  preventing 
jams  before  cars  liavc  a  chaiKc  to  pile  up;  change  s|icca 
limits,  speeding  up  or  slowing  down  traffic  in  accord.snce 
widi  road  conditions  svhich  may  change  from  liottr  to 
hour;  detour  traffic  in  case  of  fire  or  acciduit:  direct  and 
re-route  through  traffic  at  bottleneck  city  entrarKcs,  bridge 
approaches  and  exits;  and  page  doctors  and  odiers  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  certain  routes,"  In  its  ultimate  form  Mr.  Hal 
stead  expects  that  his  system  will  make  use  of  iiltra-shorr 
wave  sliort-distaiKc  radio.  Tlie  small  robot  radio  transmit¬ 
ting  uiut  to  be  employed  conuins  a  nugnede  steel  upe 
recording  unit  which  will  make  it  possible  to  transmit  any 
desired  message  to  a  moving  motor  columrs  without 
danger  of  enemy  interception.  Messagsn  can  be  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  small  transmitters  used.  And  once  recorded 
on  tlie  steel  tape  tlwse  messages  will  be  te|icatcd  until  a 
new  one  is  substituted  or  unul  erased  by  remote  control 
over  die  connecting  tclcplionc  line.  A  special  military 
advantage  of  a  radio  control  system  of  this  kind  is  that  it 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  traffic  control  post  to  operate 
under  cover  at  a  safe  distance  from  fire  directed  at  the  road. 

Automatic  traffic  counters  luve  been  in  me  in  civil 
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practice  for  some  time.  It  is  possible  that  an  inexpensive 
ntilitan-  adaptation  of  this  device  could  be  developed  to 
assist  traffic  control  units  to  dispatch  traffic  so  that  the 
density  of  movements  would  in  no  case  exceed  the  capac- 
itv  of  route  or  terminal  facilities  to  absorb  traffic.  In  this 
way  it  would  be  possible  to  regulate  traffic  Sow  so  as  to 
eliminate  for  the  most  part  the  danger  of  traffic  stoppages. 

Inasmuch  as  the  traffic  capacity  of  a  transportation  in¬ 
tersection  at  grade  is  roughly  only  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  capacity  of  the  routes  leading  into  it,  every 
grade  intersection  is  potentially  a  bottleneck  for  traffic 
movements.  Civilian  engineers  have  solved  this  problem 
by  providing  grade  separations  at  intersections  which 
carry  heavy  rail  or  highway  traffic.  Ic  is  even  more  es¬ 
sential  that  the  military  engineer  have  means  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  to  provide  grade  separations  at  important  intersec¬ 
tions.  For  this  reason  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  portable  overpass  equipment  which  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  vital  locations  with  the  same  facility  as  exist- 
ing  ponton  bridge  equipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
military'  justification  for  overpass  equipment  is  much  the 
same  as  for  river-crossing  equipment.  For  in  a  military 
sense  a  heavy  stream  of  traffic  may  be  as  much  of  an 
obstacle  to  cross-traffic  as  an  unfordable  stream  of  water. 

Route  mapping  and  route  reconnaissance  muse  be 
speeded-up  to  match  the  tempo  of  lightning  war.  To 
meet  this  need  it  might  be  possible  to  develop  a  special 
road  reconnaissance  car  which  could  trace  out  automatical¬ 
ly,  and  to  scale,  a  graphical  record  of  the  route  traversed 
and  which  could  record  mechanically  such  essential  road 
information  as  time-distance  between  points,  speed  of 
travel,  number  of  available  traffic  lanes,  types  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  surface,  width  of  shoulders,  etc.  It  is  theoretically 
possible  to  make  a  scale  map  of  the  route  traversed  by 
utilizing  a  gyro-compass  and  an  odometer  to  control  the 
movement  of  a  pen  in  relation  to  a  rotating  drum.  Road 
information  might  be  indicated  with  special  symbols 
placed  on  the  drum  by  a  typewriter  key  mechanism 
operated  by  one  member  of  the  reconnaissance  party. 
Time-distance  between  points  could  be  indicated  by  a 
special  clock  which  would  automatically  record  time  in¬ 
terval  on  the  drum  when  actuated  by  an  electrical  or  me¬ 
chanical  switch.  Speed  of  travel  over  all  roads  traversed 
could  be  obtained  by  utilizing  a  suitable  type  of  recording 
speedometer,  such  as  the  Sangamo  Tachograph,  which  is 
now  being  used  by  commercial  fleet  operators  to  study  the 
movements  of  their  trucks. 

With  regard  to  techniques  applicable  to  transportation 
management,  we  are  able  to  apply  with  only  minor 
changes  the  best  civilian  practices  in  railway  and  water¬ 
way  transportation.  Military  highway  transportation, 
however,  presents  problems  which  have  no  direct  counter¬ 
part  in  civilian  experience.  For  this  reason  there  is  indi¬ 
cated  a  vital  need  for  special  military  tests,  conducted  on 
a  rather  elaborate  scale,  to  provide  basic  factual  data  on 
which  to  build  a  scientific  system  of  highway  manage¬ 
ment.  For  example,  we  should  lay  out  carefully  planned 
ttperiments  to  test  every  possible  expedient  that  mav 


facilitate  movement  at  night  without  lights.  Such  experi¬ 
ments  should  include  tests  of  various  means  to  detect 
night  blindness  in  drivers  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  physical 
and  psychological  factors  involved  in  directing  traffic  dur¬ 
ing  blackouts  bv  using  luminous  signs.  The  redesign  of 
driver’s  cabs  on  military  vehicles  should  be  studied  with 
a  view  toward  widening  the  driver’s  seat  so  that  the  driver 
can  observe  the  path  of  his  left  front  wheel  on  the  road 
while  driving  at  night  without  lights.  An  incidental  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  a  redesign  is  the  provision  of  a  seat  large 
enough  to  permit  the  driver  to  sleep  comfortably  in  the 
cab  during  times  when  the  situation  may  requite  him  to 
stay  with  his  vehicle  for  long  periods  without  relief. 

ft  is  of  immediate  importance  that  we  conduct  vehicle 
headway  tests  under  all  possible  conditions  of  operation 
in  order  to  provide  accurate  information  on  which  to  base 
a  revision  of  Leavenworth  reference  data  on  time  lengths 
of  columns.  Such  tests  should  be  conducted  wirh  recruit 
drivers  who  have  been  selected  and  trained  in  accordance 
with  the  most  enlightened  system  that  the  army  can  de¬ 
vise.  In  this  way  the  information  obtained  will  apply 
more  accurately  to  the  drivers  we  ace  soon  to  have  than 
would  be  true  if  experienced  military  drivers  were  used. 

It  is  not  possible  to  investigate  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
portation  management  without  being  impressed  by  the 
tremendous  possibilities  inherent  in  a  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  which  will  take  full  advantage  of  the  speed  of  mod¬ 
ern  transportation  facilities.  Our  existing  transportation 
organization  did,  of  course,  survive  the  “horse  and  buggy” 
era  of  our  last  active  military  experience.  But  this  was  pos¬ 
sible  only  because  of  the  excellence  of  our  general  staff 
system  in  effecting  the  necessary  coordination  and  because 
operations  moved  so  slowly  that  there  was  enough  time 
for  this  coordination  to  be  effected.  It  is  even  possible  that 
our  present  organization  may  muddle  through  in  a  stabi¬ 
lized  or  static  situation.  But  it  is  certainly  not  adapted  to 
the  dynamic  characteristics  of  lightning  warfare. 

As  a  nation  we  have  the  capacity  to  excel  any  other 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  high-speed  transportation 
equipment.  Our  mastery  in  transportation  is  therefore 
not  limited  by  the  quantity  of  equipment  which  we  can 
make  available  to  support  a  national  effort.  It  is  seriously 
limited,  however,  by  our  ability  to  utilize  this  equipment 
without  producing  congestion.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  we  take  steps  to  place  transportation  man¬ 
agement  on  a  satisfactory  organizational  basis.  Once  this 
is  done,  research  and  development  of  techniques  for  con¬ 
trolling  transportation  will  follow  automatically. 

Recent  developments  in  warfare  indicate  that  transpor¬ 
tation  management  is  now  as  important  as  the  four  exist¬ 
ing  command  responsibilities.  Moreover,  nothing  less 
than  the  coordination  of  all  transportation  under  one  head 
both  in  the  zone  of  the  interior  and  the  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions  can  guarantee  uninterrupted  movements  in  a  serious 
emergency.  These  arc  fundamental  principles  on  which 
muse  be  based  a  system  of  transportation  management 
that  will  provide  a  sure  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  lightning  war. 


Radio  Intercept  and  Interference* 

By  Major  Rex  Chandler,  Field  Artillery 


The  possibilih’  of  disastrous  effects  from  hostile  radio 
intercept  and  interference  are  receiving  scant  attention  in 
this  dav  of  blitzkrieg  and  increasing  dependence  upon 
radio  as  a  means  of  communication. 

An  analysis  will  show  that  a  common  sense  attitude 
toward  the  use  of  radio  and  full  knowledge  of  its  charac¬ 
teristics  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  which  exist  in  the  use  of  military  radio.  The  two 
primarj'  characteristics  are  that  present  radio  sets  trans¬ 
mit  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  transmissions  may  be 
picked  up  by  hostile  and  friendly  stations  alike,  and  that 
language  barriers  offer  little  security  in  radio  telephone 
or  radio  telegraph  transmissions.  There  is  a  httle  assurance 
that  any  particular  message  emanates  from  a  friendly 
station  or  a  hostile  one. 

In  1939  the  Field  Artillery  School  conducted  a  series  of 
tests  to  determine  to  what  extent  an  enemy,  using  rela¬ 
tively  low-power  radio  equipment,  could  intercept  and 
interfere  with  our  radio  installation;  the  effects  of  such 
intercept  and  interference  on  field  artillery  communication 
and  fire  direction  systems;  and  methods  of  combating 
intercept  and  interference. 

Standard,  unmodified  issue  radio  sets  were  used.  The 
intercept  and  interference  stations  were  located  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  conform  to  the  tactical  situation.  They  were 
located  at  least  1,500  yards  within  the  hostile  front  lines 
except  when  firing  restrictions  interfered,  in  which  case 
they  were  placed  on  the  flank  at  least  2,000  yards  from  the 
nearest  radio  set  used  in  the  problem. 

With  an  SCR- 178  net,  an  interference  station  used  a 
steady  tone  signal  on  the  same  frequency  as  the  air  or 
ground  station  transmission.  Although  voice  signals  were 
used  by  the  friendly  stations,  frequent  repeats  were  neces¬ 
sary  and  not  one  mission  was  completed  while  the  inter¬ 
ference  was  on  the  air. 

With  an  SCR-194  net,  the  intercept  station  sent  several 
erroneous  messages  which  were  accepted.  The  intercept 
station  was  able  to  get  information  from  friendly  operators 
concerning  their  own  location  and  the  location  of  other 
units.  Sets  with  firing  batteries  were  closed  out  by  the 
intercept  station  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  battalion 
command  post.  One  operator  complied — others  were  off 
the  air  for  short  periods,  evidently  while  checking  with 
the  command  post  by  telephone.  The  operators  attempted 
to  identify  each  other  by  the  use  of  nicknames,  which  de¬ 
layed  transmissions.  Fire  missions  were  interfered  with  by 
giving  erroneous  sensings,  some  of  which  were  believed 
acted  upon. 

During  this  test  operators  gave  valuable  information  to 
intercept  stations  when  asked.  Air-ground  communication 
failed  because  of  lack  of  training  of  operators  in  working 
through  interference.  It  was  apparent  to  all  concerned  that 

*Ojndenscd  from  an  article  in  the  September-October  Field 
Artillery  Journal. 


it  is  impossible  to  relv  on  recognition  of  voices  to  insure 
identification  of  the  sending  station. 

In  another  exercise,  the  interference  station  saw  a  plane 
in  the  air  and  checked  into  the  net.  The  interference 
operator  gave  a  target  using  the  coordinates  of  a  hilltop 
upon  which  he  had  observed  a  number  of  men  and  horses, 
and  was  able  to  fire  a  complete  adjustment  (simulated) 
and  ask  for  fire  for  effect.  When  the  plane  did  report  a  tar¬ 
get  to  the  battalion,  the  interference  operator  delayed  the 
mission  for  twenty  minutes;  using  tone  and  voice  trans¬ 


missions. 


In  a  brigade  exercise,  the  intercept  station  used  the  call 
letters  of  the  net  control  (brigade)  station,  which  were 
learned  when  the  net  control  station  announced  itself  as 
such,  giving  its  call  letters.  As  each  station  reported  into 
the  net,  the  intercept  station  shifted  each  station  off  fre¬ 
quency  as  much  as  100  kilocycles  by  informing  it  that  its 
frequency  was  off.  The  intercept  station  was  in  control  of 
the  net  most  of  the  time. 

While  the  stations  were  off  frequency  and  the  control 
station  was  trying  to  get  them  back  on,  an  airplane  re¬ 
ported  into  the  net.  The  control  station  told  the  observer 
to  work  with  one  station,  but  that  station  was  so  far  off 
frequency  that  it  never  received  the  control  station’s  mes¬ 
sage.  After  calling  the  designated  station’s  frequency  for 
twenty  minutes,  the  observer  returned  to  the  net,  but  the 
interference  station  prevented  him  from  explaining  the 
situation  to  the  control  station.  The  plane  went  home 
without  having  accomplished  its  mission. 

The  intercept  station  was  able  in  many  instances  to 
receive  a  message,  receipt  for  it,  and  leave  the  sending  unit 
operating  under  the  assumption  that  the  message  had 
been  received  by  the  proper  headquarters.  This  caused 
many  delays  in  movement  of  units  and  in  designation  of 
targets. 

In  another  exercise  two  SCR- 178  sets  were  used  to  create 
interference,  one  set  by  broadcasting  tone  over  a  twentv 
kilocycle  spread  by  varying  the  transmitter  dial  rapidlv 
while  transmitting,  the  other  by  broadcasting  code  signals 
simultaneously.  This  interference  was  put  on  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  two-minute  periods  with  short  pauses  between.  It 
took  one  net  station  thirty  minutes  to  send  a  ten  word 
message  to  another  station  in  the  net.  During  that  same 
afternoon,  an  interference  station  used  the  call  letters  of  an 
observing  plane  and  succeeded  in  causing  a  battalion  to 
adjust  on  a  target  assigned  by  the  interference  station, 
using  five  rounds  of  ammunition.  The  observer  tried  to 
stop  the  adjustment  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  him.  The 
interference  had  been  in  control  of  the  air-ground  net  for 
about  thirty  minutes. 

The  amount  of  information  given  to  hostile  radio  inien 
cept  stations  is  a  matter  of  training  and  discipline  of  oor 
own  operators.  It  is  believed  that  information  given  to 
hostile  intercept  stations  can  be  minimized  by  strict  ift" 
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siitencc  upon  radio  duopiinc  among  opcraton  and  bv  cacli 
odiccr  exercising  care  in  die  type  of  cacckal  messages  he 
authorizes  to  be  transmitted  in  clear  text  by  radio. 

It  is  entirely  possible  lor  an  enemy,  using  radio  et]uip> 
mcnc  similar  to  our  own  sets,  and  using  no  more  power  to 
delay,  disrupt,  confuse,  and  even  prevent  die  use  of  our 
present  radio  communication.  This  can  be  done  bv  the 
use  of  varying-tone  traasmissioru.  or  by  reading  any  text 
during  dw  transmissions  of  the  unit  being  interred  with. 
DecepnsT  messages,  in  which  the  inteneteiKC  operators 
impersonate  frieiully  ohservets.  succeeded  far  beyond  tlie 
tioiM  of  the  interfering  stations, 
n  a  few  deceptive  messages  indicated  to  fricndlv 
personnel  dut  somerhing  was  amiss,  the  delay  incident  to 
checking  stations  aiul  doubt  of  the  aiithcnticitv  of  all 
messages  was  i^uitc  serious. 

Stiict  observance  of  the  following  simple  rules  appears 
m  be  the  best  mcdiod  of  minimizing  the  efiecu  of  hostile 
radio  intcrfctcncr  and  intercept; 

(i)  Nets  should  be  organized  with  as  few  stations  as 
possible.  Two-starinn  nca  are  best. 

(a)  Tlic  use  of  call  signs  and  die  convcnrional  call-up 
sliould  he  lestriaed. 
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(3)  identification  code  should  be  used,  one  group 
to  be  used  preceding  eadi  transmission. 

(4)  identification  ende  should  be  used  at  all  times 
regardless  of  whether  an  enemy  may  be  listening  or  not, 

(5)  rricssage  from  a  station  which  cannot  be 
identified  by  the  i^ntification  code  in  use  at  the  rime 
sisoutd  be  refused. 

(6)  Inter  net  communications  always  should  be  prear¬ 
ranged  and  an  identification  code  provided  for  the  purpose. 

(7)  In  making  up  the  code,  each  group  shmiid  be 
numbered,  the  sequence  of  die  gnxips  should  not  be  re¬ 
peated.  and  a  system  of  cipher  should  not  be  employed. 
An  arbitrary  list  of  code  groups  of  sullicicnr  length  for  iIk 
penod  of  rime  during  wnicfi  it  will  be  used  will  be  most 
.satisfactory.  After  it  nas  been  used  once  it  should  lx;  de¬ 
stroyed. 

(8)  Procedure  signs  and  signals  which  luve  to  do  widi 
die  movement  of  a  station,  the  rime  it  will  report  out  of  a 
net,  and  die  like,  should  be  eliminated. 

(9)  Short,  quick  transmissions  sliould  be  ciiiplovcd. 

(10)  Above  dll,  opeTdtors  fhoitlil  be  trdtneA  to  work 

thrarngh  interference  of  dll  kin  Jr. 
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By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Leon  C.  Dennis,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


Wc  arc  all  awarc  of  the  fact  iliai  in  firing  scacixwt  arma¬ 
ment.  wc  must  think  in  terms  of  high  speed  and  ma¬ 
neuvering  targets  and  NOT  in  terms  of  taigets  towed 
"Down  a  groove"  at  ten  knots.  Our  rcgtdations  now  pre¬ 
scribe  that  the  nbscrs’ing  interval  be  ao  seconds  or  Ic-ss. 
Tins  speeding  up  of  the  plotting  section  factliuics  die 
tracking  of  matKUvering  targets,  a  cottesponding  im¬ 
provement  in  the  functioning  of  our  standard  predicting 
devices  ap^ieats  lu  be  desirable. 

A  bner  survev'  of  our  present  "standard"  set-forsvard  de¬ 
vices  discloses  tile  following! 

a.  .Set-forward  Rule.  TIk  maxinium  target  speed  {mo 
sided  for  is  only  ao  knots.  Tlie  range  from  the  plotting 
lioard  must  be  converred  to  tinrc  of  flight  and  rcmcmbcied 
bv  the  o|xrrator  until  after  the  travel  is  announced  by 
tlic  plotter.  Die  dead  time  is  one  minute,  and  (he  plotter 
must  nieasiirc  back  along  the  course  three  or  four  ob¬ 
serving  intervals.  As  a  result  of  these  dchcicncics  tlie  rule 
is  seldrim  used. 

h.  Set-forward  Qiarts.  Tliose  now  is-sued  provirie  for 
target  s(.iceds  up  to  1 3  knots.  To  ^mividc  for  all  target 
spe^s  and  times  of  flight,  our  cliarts  would  lias-e  to  be 
uDout  five  feet  wide  by  six  feet  long.  Also,  a  new  chart 
is  necessary  for  any  clunge  in  observing  interval  and  dead 


set-forward  equation.  Tliis  rule  is  universal  in  that  it 
provides  for  slow  and  high  speed  targets,  any  reasonable 
combinations  of  observing  interval  and  dead  time,  and  can 
be  used  for  aiiv  gun  fioni  subcalibcr  to  ib-tncli. 

The  rule  15  illustrarcd  in  Figure  i.  Tlie  working  draw¬ 
ings  for  construction  of  a  rule  of  this  n’pe,  and  the  netes- 
sars’  charts  an»l  scales  arc  sliown  in  Figure  2. 

For  the  basic  dicorv  of  tlie  set-forward  rale,  see  Scrtion 
II,  Cihapterg,  FM  4-15.  Tlie  basic  formula 

y  D 

V  =  (t  -f  D)  mav  be  multiplied  bv  to  obuiti 
M  D 


Y  _  X  ^  or  expressed  in  logarithms,  this 

\'l  D 


nnK. 


r.  .Set-forward  Seales.  Dirtcient  scales  arc  ncccssars-  for 
each  combination  of  observing  intcrs'al  and  dead  time  and 
a  series  of  $c-alcs  must  be  consmirtcd  to  take  care  of  every 
iKMsiblc  time  of  flight  of  the  batters’.  Fot  a  ifvinch  gun 
Datterv  this  woukl  rctpiirc,  for  two-second  changes,  about 
60  scalts.  Tlie  claim  is  made  tlut  die  use  of  scales  saves 
one  man  and  reduces  noise  in  the  plotting  room.  For 
TARGET  PRACTICE  these  scales  arc  very  convenient 
but  for  BATTLE  it  is  believed  an  extra  man  would  lie 
kept  busy  dunging  scales  for  the  plotter,  cspcciallv  on  an 
incoming  or  outgoing  course.  Also,  nilstakes  svnuKI  be 
likely. 

For  reasons  set  forth  abosrc,  the  writer  designed  a  rule 
which  operates  like  a  slide  rule  for  tlie  solution  of  tlie 


etiiution  becomes: 

I  V  I  V  I  I  ^  I  (*  "F 

Log  Y  ^  log  X  4-  log^^  -  log 

in  which  Y _ travel  of  the  target  during  t  4  D 

X  =  travel  of  die  target  during  M 

M  — -  the  measuring  interval  equal  to,  or  some 
multiple  of,  the  observing  interval 
D  =  (dead  time)  tlie  time  in  seconds  from  the 
instant  of  obscrearion  to  the  instant  of  fif¬ 
ing  with  data  computed  from  this  obser¬ 
vation.  (.S«  Par.  10,  FM  4-15) 
t  time  of  fliglit  in  seconds 
In  diis  form  wc  can  multiply  by  adding  graphically 
the  logarithms  of  the  Licttes  involsxd.  See  Figutc  3. 

Tlie  X  ami  Y  scales  ate  ordinary  logarithmic  scales  con- 
srmctctl  so  thar  one  logarithmic  unit  is  equal  to  10  inches. 
Tills  makes  tlie  nilc  about  afi  inches  in  length,  llic  scale 
ctMiid  be  made  twice  as  long  by  using  one  lug  unit  equal 
CO  30  iikIks.  Tins  woiihl  make  a  mote  accurate  rule  out 
would  be  mure  cuinbcrsomc  to  handle- 

Tlie  ^  chart  is  the  most  difficult  to  cotutruct.  A 


D 


computation  of  log 


of  Ion  "t  should  be  made  for  each 


D 


wiiole  second  time  of  flight  and  for  each  value  of  D. 
Fiuwcvcr,  in  the  chart  shown  and  furnished,  computations 
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in  bv  die  battery  for  its  particular  armament.  To  fill  in 
the  ranges,  extract  from  the  firing  table  the  ranges  to  the 
nearest  loo  yards  that  correspond  to  the  times  of  flight 
to  the  nearest  whole  second.  Note  that  times  of  flight 
curves  are  shown  for  every  second  to  and  including  /^o 
seconds  and  for  every'  two  seconds  from  to  130  seconds. 

If  but  one  dead  time  is  selected  by  the  battery  com¬ 
mander,  a  scale  for  that  dead  time  can  be  constructed  in¬ 
stead  of  a  chart.  However  the  chart  has  the  advantage  in 
that  training  may  be  progressive  and  variations  of  the 
T1  bells  from  normal  can  be  corrected  for.  For  example, 
in  a  2o-second  sysrem,  if  the  actual  timing  of  the  bells 
discloses  them  to  be  19  seconds  instead  of  20  seconds,  and 
a  dead  time  of  twice  the  observing  interval  is  being  used, 

the  chart  can  be  rolled  to  38  instead  of  40. 

The  X  scale  can  be  moved  along  the  Y  scale  to  cake 
care  of  tire  different  ratios  of  M  to  D.  This  setting  of  M 

to  D  provides  for  the  ^  factor.  See  Figure  3. 

For  example,  assume  that  the  observing  interval  to  be 
used  is  20  seconds,  that  one  observing  interval  is  used  as 
M,  and  that  the  dead  time  to  be  used  is  40  seconds.  Set 
20  on  the  X  scale  under  40  on  the  Y  scale  and  clamp  the 
X  scale.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  two  observing  intervals  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  smoother  readings  of  the  travel 
then  M  =40  instead  of  20.  Sec  40  on  the  X  scale  under 
40  on  the  Y  scale.  Similarly,  if  M  =  m  seconds  and 
D  ^  d  seconds  set  m  on  the  X  scale  under  d  on  the  Y 
scale. 

Operation. 

a.  Set  the  values  of  M  and  D  as  explained  above. 
Clamp  the  X  scale  in  this  position, 

t  -L  D 

b.  Turn  the  rollers  bearing  the  —^0— charts  until  the 

proper  combination  of  projectile  and  powder  charge 
chart  is  under  the  window  and  the  range  setting  ar¬ 
row  is  on  line  with  the  dead  time  selected  above. 
Numbers  on  both  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
each  chart  indicate  values  of  D  from  30  to  60  and 
assist  in  aligning  the  chart.  (Caution:  Be  sure  the 
zero  time  of  flight  line  (left  hand  line)  is  exactly 
under  the  SET  pointer  index.)  Fasten  the  chart  in 
this  position.  The  board  is  now  ready  for  operation. 

c.  When  the  operator  of  the  rule  hears  the  plotter  an¬ 
nounce  the  range  to  the  last  set-forward  point,  the 
operator  moves  the  rider  on  the  slide  until  the  arrow 
marked  RANGE  is  at  the  range  curve  indicated  on 
the  chart.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  this  opieration. 


d.  As  soon  as  the  plotter  calls  the  travel  of  the  target  as 
measured  by  his  prediction  scale,  the  operator  sets 
this  travel  on  the  X  scale  by  moving  the  SET  pointer 
to  that  number  and  immediately  calls  back  to  the 
plotter  the  reading  indicated  by  the  READ  pointer 
on  the  Y  scale. 

e.  A  refinement  in  obtaining  the  value  of  Llt_. .  can 

be  made  for  high  speed  incoming  or  outgoing  targets 
where  large  range  changes  are  encountered.  It  will 
be  noted  dhat  during  the  operation  of  the  rule,  ranges 
to  the  last  set-forward  point  are  used.  During  a  20- 
second  observing  interval  a  target  traveling  at  43 
knots  can  cause  a  change  in  range  of  about  500 
yards,  which,  converted  into  terms  of  time  of  flight, 
might  be  as  much  as  two  or  three  seconds.  To  cor¬ 
rect  for  this  error  the  operator  should  note  the  amount 
of  change  in  range  in  terms  of  spaces  between  the 
time  of  flight  (range)  curves.  He  should  then  predict 
the  range  to  the  next  set-forward  point  by  moving 
the  RANGE  pointer  that  much  more  in  the  same 
direction.  If  the  prediction  is  correct  the  next  set- 
forward  point  called  by  the  plotter  should  coincide 
with  chat  already  set,  in  which  case  the  operator 
moves  the  RANGE  pointer  to  his  next  predicted  set- 
forward  point  by  moving  it  the  number  of  spaces  as 
before,  etc. 

To  check  the  rule  mathematically  assume  several  sets  of 
data  and  apply  the  formula  Y  =  _  (t  -(-  D) .  Examples; 
<t.  D  =  40,  M  =  20,  t  =  38,  X  =  140 

Y  =  (38  -{-  40)  =  550  (nearest  10) 

20 

On  the  rule  set  20  on  X  scale  under  40  on  Y  scale; 
move  roller  until  RANGE  arrow  is  on  40  of  chart; 
move  RANGE  pointer  to  38  second  time  of  flight 
curve;  move  SET  pointer  to  140;  read  550  at  READ 
pointer. 

b.  D  =  38,  M  =  38  (two  observing  intervals  of  19 
each) ,  t  =:  60,  X  =  450 

Y  =  4^  (60  -j-  38)  ^  1160 

Set  38  on  X  scale  under  38  on  Y  scale;  move  roller 
to  D  =  38;  move  range  pointer  to  t^6o;  move 
SET  pointer  to  450;  read  1160  at  READ  pointer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  dealing  with  values  of  X  and  Y 
the  term  yard  has  not  been  used.  The  rule  is  actually 
built  in  terms  of  yards  but  the  figures  on  the  X  and  Y 
scales  may  be  any  units.  It  is  immaterial  as  to  what  units 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  prediction  scale  shown 
in  Figure  30,  FM  4-15.  The  plotter  reads  a  certain  nuro- 
her  (of  graduations)  representing  the  travel  of  the  target 
during  M,  this  number  is  multiplied  by  the  rule,  and  a 
numlrer  (of  graduations)  is  called  back  to  the  plotter. 

Pending  further  study  and  official  action  in  connection 
with  the  standardization  of  the  Dennis  set-forward  rule. 
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drawings  and  charts  (Figure  2)  may  be  obtained  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Coast  Artillery  Board,  Fort  Monroe,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

APPENDIX 

The  following  is  appended  for  those  who  desire  to 
build  a  complete  rule: 

The  X  and  Y  scales  (Origin  =  10) 

Tabulate  ail  data: 

(1)  (2)  (5)  (4)  (5) 

Units  travel  Log  of  (1)  Factor*  Scale  Scale 

during  M  (inches)  from  origin 


(inches) 

10 

1.0000 

xIO 

10.000 

0.00 

20 

1.3010 

13.01 

3.01 

30 

1.4771 

14.77 

4.77 

40 

1.6021 

16.02 

6.02 

50 

1.6990 

16-99 

6.99 

60 

1.7782 

17.78 

7.78 

70 

1.8451 

18.45 

8.45 

80 

1.9031 

19.03 

9.03 

90 

1.9542 

19.54 

9.54 

100 

2.0000 

20.00 

10.00 

110 

2,0414 

20.41 

10.41 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

*In  this 

case  10  because  the  scale  is  i  log 

unit  =:  10 

inches. 


For  I  log  unit  =  20  inches  the  factor  would  be  20,  etc. 
Using  the  data  contained  in  column  (5)  plot  the 


points  along  a  straight  line  and  number  them  with  the 
corresponding  figures  in  column  (1).  See  Fig.  2. 

The  ^  chart  (Origin  =  O) 

Tabulate  all  data: 

For  D  =:  30  seconds** 


(1) 

t 

(2) 

t-j-D 

D 

(3) 

log  (2) 

U) 

Factor 

(5) 

Scale 

(inches) 

0 

1.000 

.0000 

xlO 

0.00 

1 

1.033 

.0141 

0.14 

2 

1.067 

,0282 

0.28 

3 

1.100 

.0414 

0.41 

4 

1.133 

.0542 

0.54 

5 

1.167 

.0671 

0.67 

6 

1.200 

.0782 

0.79 

etc.  etc. 

**Similar  data  for  values  of  D  of  qo,  30,  and  60  seconds 
must  be  tabulated. 

To  construct  the  chart,  decide  upon  a  vertical  scale 
(ordinates)  for  the  values  of  D.  (In  this  chart  i  inch 
was  made  equal  to  10  seconds.)  Plot  along  the  30  second 
line  the  data  contained  in  column  (3)  above  and  mark 
these  points,  temporarily,  in  seconds  of  time  of  flight. 
Proceed  in  the  same  manner  for  the  4C)'Second  line,  50- 
second  line,  and  bo-second  line.  Connect  all  points  of 
equal  times  of  flight  with  smooth  curves.  From  the  firing 
table,  insert  on  these  curves  the  ranges  (to  the  nearest 
100  yards)  corresponding  to  the  times  of  flight  plotted. 


☆  ☆  ☆  ☆ 


As  long  as  there  are  battleships,  the  big-gun,  fixed  battery  will  remain 
the  most:  certain  and  least  expensive  method  of  defending  our  harbors 
against  sea  attack. 


General  C.  E.  Kilbourne. 


BOFORS  40-MM.  MATERIEL* 


AA  Gun 

The  Bofors  ^omni,  AA  gun  which  is  in  use  b\'  the 
British  and  has  seen  service  in  Poland,  Finland  and  Nor¬ 
way  consists  of  a  solid  tube  joined  on  to  a  breech  part  bv 
means  of  a  bayonet  closure  to  permit  rapid  exchange. 
The  barrel  may  be  cither  air-  or  water-cooled.  The  breech 
mechanism  is  of  the  vertical  wedge  type.  There  is  a  maga¬ 
zine  holding  eight  rounds  which  is  fed  by  means  of  car¬ 
tridge  frames,  each  holding  four  cartridges.  When  the 
rounds  are  inserted  into  the  magazine  the  frames  are  shed 
sideways.  The  gun  may  be  loaded  from  any  angle. 

The  firing  device  is  actuated  by  a  foot  pedal  and  can  be 
set  for  automatic  fire  as  well  as  for  firing  single  rounds. 
When  a  shot  is  fired  the  cartridge  case  is  ejected  to  the 
rear  where  it  strikes  a  dcBcctor  which  deflects  it  toward 
the  front.  Recoil  is  taken  up  by  means  of  a  hydraulic 
brake;  recuperation  is  by  spring. 

There  are  several  types  of  carriage  of  which  only  two 
will  be  mentioned.  The  field  carriage  mounts  a  single 
gun  and  is  of  a  lowcrable,  cross  bed,  four  wheel  type.  It 
is  stated  that  an  experienced  crew  can  put  this  gun  in  or 
out  of  action  in  30  seconds.  If  the  ground  is  soft,  steel  pins 
about  three  feet  long  may  be  driven  into  the  ground 
through  slots  on  the  side  of  each  of  the  four  frame  mem¬ 
bers.  If  this  is  done  30  seconds  more  are  required  for  going 
into  action. 

The  elevating  and  traversing  mechanism  of  this  gun  is 
hand  operated  by  members  of  the  crew  who  sit  on  either 
side  of  the  gun.  Stabilization  across  the  trunnions  is  done 
by  a  member  of  the  ctew  who  sits  in  front  of  the  mount 
and  levels  on  the  horizon  through  a  reflector  sight  or  by 
watching  a  small  spirit  level. 

A  built-in  corrector,  operated  by  one  or  two  men,  is 
mounted  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  gun.  The  speed 
and  course  of  the  target  and  the  range  must  be  set  on  this 
corrector  by  hand.  The  corrector  automatically  transfers 
this  data  to  the  sights  by  means  of  cams,  gear  and  rods. 
The  men  operating  the  elevating  and  traversing  mechan¬ 
isms  merely  look  through  a  sight  about  three  inches  square 
and  track  the  target. 

Large  numbers  of  this  gun  have  been  sold  to  private 
industrial  plants  and  to  cities  and  towns  in  Sweden.  These 
purchases  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  experiences 
of  Finnish  towns  during  the  Russo-Finnish  war.  It  seemed 
to  be  standard  practice  of  the  Russians  to  drop  incendiary 
bombs  and  later  return  to  machine  gun  any  fire-fighting 
apparatus  which  was  attempting  to  put  out  the  fire.  In 
Sweden,  towns  and  large  private  industries  have  purchased 
their  own  antiaircraft  guns  and  have  volunteer  crews  to 
operate  them. 

A  twin-mount  with  gv'roscopic  stabilization  is  manu¬ 
factured  for  naval  use.  This  model  is  stabilized  for  roll 

★(Complied  from  various  sources.) 


and  pitch  and  in  addition  has  a  third  stabilizer  to  prevent 
the  gun  from  moving  off  the  target  when  the  ship  changes 
course. 

Weight  of  the  projectile  is  one  kilogram,  and  of  the 
cartridge  2.1  kilograms.  The  muzzle  velozity  is  850 
meters  per  second.  Maximum  range  1 1 ,200  meters.  Rate 
of  automatic  fire  120  rounds  pier  minute. 

AA  Ammunition 

On  June  4,  1940,  a  firing  test  was  held  on  the  Bofors 
proving  grounds  using  the  40-mm.  field  gun. 

The  gun  was  fired  at  300  meters  against  a  target  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  strips  of  aeroplane  fabric  four  inches  apart; 
one  meter  behind  this  a  sheet  metal  plate  approximately 
two  meters  square.  These  targets  were  examined  after 
the  firing  and  in  each  case  it  was  found  that  the  front 
piece  had  a  clean  hole,  and  that  the  rear  piece  had  a  hole 
about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  This  showed  that 
the  shell  had  a  practically  instantaneous  burst.  On  the 
sheet  metal  plate  the  pattern  made  by  the  fragments  was 
about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  almost  perfectly  round. 
The  holes  were  very  evenly  distributed  and  a  count 
showed  between  100  and  200  in  each  plate,  except  in  one 
case  where  there  were  only  about  fifty  holes.  The  proving 
ground  personnel  stated  that  .all  rounds  fired  were  rejects 
from  a  contract  for  the  Swedish  Army;  that  these  were 
being  used  because  present  conditions  prohibited  the  use 
of  new  ammunition  for  demonstrations. 

Also  at  300  meters  the  gun  was  fired  against  a  target 
consisting  of  two  pieces  of  wrapping  paper  placed  four 
inches  apart.  Two  thicknesses  of  aeroplane  fabric  were 
placed  eight  inches  in  front  of  the  gun  muzzle.  Five 
rounds  were  fired  and  in  each  case  tire  projectile  made  a 
clean  hole  in  the  aeroplane  fabric  and  thus  proved  that 
the  fuse  was  not  armed  upon  leaving  the  gun.  Each  time 
the  rearmost  paper  target  was  blown  to  bits.  During  tiiis 
test  the  gun  crew  remained  on  rheir  seats  and  appeared  to 
have  no  concern  over  a  possible  burst  near  the  muzzle. 
The  officials  stated  that  if  the  projectile  should  burst  upon 
striking  the  aeroplane  fabric  or  even  in  the  gun  itself,  the 
velocity  was  such  that  all  fragments  would  fly  forward. 

Another  test  which  Bofors  makes  to  prove  the  instan¬ 
taneous  action  of  the  fuze,  but  which  was  not  done  at  this 
firing,  is  also  interesting. 

A  sheet  metal  disk  about  four  feet  in  diameter  is  re¬ 
volved  so  that  the  perimeter  is  traveling  at  about  2,000 
meters  per  minute.  A  projectile  is  fired  against  the  flat 
side  to  strike  the  dish  as  near  the  perimeter  as  possible. 
Of  several  such  disks  examined,  the  hole  was  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  onlv  slightly  wider  along  the  cir¬ 
cumference  than  along  the  diameter  of  the  disk. 

A  second  fuze  action  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  tracer 
component  of  the  charge  to  bum  through  to  the  base  of 
the  regular  fuze  to  explode  the  shell  in  the  air  if  the  target 


»  nitucd.  Ammunition  maniif^urrJ  for  tlic  British 
before  the  wjr  burned  7.5  seconds  before  exploding,  while 
dl  Swedisli  ammuniiiun  now  being  maniif.ictured  ex* 
plodes  at  the  end  of  1 1.3  seconds. 

General  dau. 

Muzzle  vclociis  ...  ...  850  meters  per  second 


Maximum  srrtiial  range 

for  11.5  seconds  4.930  meters 

Maximum  Itonzontal  range 

for  11.3  seconds . 4.930  meters 

.Maximum  horizontal  range.  1 1 .200  meters 
VWight  of  projcailc  . .  1,0  kilogra 
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Chapter  II:  THE  PETRARY 


By  W.  A.  WINDAS 

After  the  sma<(h-up  of  the  Rojrun  Empire,  art  and  sci* 
cfKT  declined.  The  once  mighty  empire  duintegrated  into 
small  states  witliout  cultural  background;  each  at  war 
with  the  other.  Tlie  vast  public  works  that  Rome  had 
spread  over  die  face  of  Europe  fell  into  neglect.  Europe 
entered  iIk  Dark  Ages. 

Each  chieftain  built  a  fortress  or  casdc,  using  Roman 
forts  as  models  or  used  the  forts  themselves  if  mey  were 
still  serviceable.  The  populace  grouped  around  the  castles, 
retired  into  them  if  attacked,  and  could  be  dislodged  only 
by  the  lotig,  slow  process  of  siege  and  starvation.  Tlic 
attackers  lacked  scige  engines  to  break  down  the  stone 
walls.  However,  in  dme  attempts  were  made  to  dcsisc 
some  mcaru  of  reducing  the  castles;  various  war-engines 
appured. 

Tlic  fine  tension  and  torsion  ballistac  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  forgotten.  The  machines  developed  svcrc 
lelarisTly  simple  affain.  Many  svete  tried;  most  wete  in¬ 


effective.  An  attempt  was  made  to  use  wind  for  power, 
but  the  results  wnc  far  from  satufactory. 

Tlsc  type  most  universally  adojxcd  used  the  countcr- 
svctght  principle,  and  appeared  under  many  names — • 
mangonel,  brtcollc.  perrier  were  a  few  of  die  designations 
of  this  type  of  engine. 

TIk  petrary  sliown  was  a  stonc-duowet.  TIk  counter- 
weight  (A)  was  actaclied  to  the  shon  end  of  the  lever; 
the  stone,  to  the  long  end.  The  long  end  of  die  lever,  with 
the  sling  (B)  was  pulled  down,  raising  die  weight.  Wlwn 
the  stone  was  placed  in  the  sling,  and  the  trigger  (C)  re¬ 
leased,  the  weight  would  fall,  causing  the  sling  end  of 
die  (lolc  to  ily  up  and  forward.  SiiKe  die  sling  was  at  the 
long  end  of  the  lever,  it  would  move  upward  at  liigiKr 
spe^  dian  the  weight  moved  down.  Oik  end  of  dK  ding 
was  fastened  loosely,  so  that  it  would  come  off  the  arm 
AS  the  latter  finished  its  are,  hurling  the  stone  by  centrif¬ 
ugal  force. 

At  its  best,  the  petrary  could  throw  a  stoiK  about  the 
size  of  a  man’s  Ikm  approximately  zoo  yards  or  less. 


Outline  of  Coast  Artillery  Training  Literature 

FIELD  MANUALS 

*FM  4-5  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Organization  and  Tactics.  (Restricted.) 

*FM  4-10  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Gunnery  (formerly  TM  2160-30). 

*FM  4-15  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Fire  Control  and  Position  Finding  (formerly  S.T.  No.  32). 

*FM  4-20  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Formations,  Inspections,  Service  and  Care  of  Materiel. 

»FM  4-25  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  155-mm.  guns  (formerly  TR  435-184). 

*FM  4-35  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  14-inch  gun,  M1920  Mil  on  Railway  Mount 
M-1920  (formerly  TR  435-227) . 

*FM  4-40  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  tiie  Piece,  12-inch  Mortar,  Railway  Artillery  (formerly  TR 
435-230). 

*FM  4-45  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  12-inch  gun  Railway  Mount  M1918  Railway  ArtiT 
iety  (formerly  TR  435-234). 

*FM  4-50  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  8-inch  gun.  Railway  Artillery  (formerly  TR  435- 
235). 

*FM  4-55  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  12-inch  Mortars  (Fixed  Armament)  (formerly 
TR  435-255). 

*FM  4-60  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery- — Service  of  the  Piece,  12-inch  guns  (Barbette  Carriage)  (formerly  TR 
435-260). 

*FM  4-65  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  10-inch  guns  (Disappearing  Carriage)  (formerly 
TR  435-265). 

*FM  4-70  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  6-inch  guns  (Disappearing  Carriage)  (formerly 
TR  435-266). 

*FM  4-75  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  6-inch  guns  (Barbette  Carriage)  (formerly  TR 
435-267). 

*FM  4-80  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  12-  and  14-irich  guns  (Disappearing  Carriage) 
(formerly  TR  435-270) . 

*FM  4-85  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  l6-inch  guns  and  Howitzer  (formerly  TR  435- 
275). 

*FM  4-90  CAFM  Seacoast  Artillery— Service  of  the  Piece,  3-inch  Rapid  Fire  Guns  (Barbette  Carriage) 
(formerly  TR  435-276). 

*FM  4-105  CAFM  Antiaircraft  Artillery — Organization  and  Tactics. 

*FM  4-110  CAFM  Antiaircraft  Artillery — Gunnery,  Fire  Control  and  Position  Finding  Antiaircraft  Guns. 
(Restricted.) 

*FM  4-111  CAFM  Antiaircraft  Artillery — Position  Finding  and  Control,  AA  Searchlights. 

*FM  4-112  CAFM  Antiaircraft  Artillery — Gunnery,  Fire  Control  and  Position  Finding  Antiaircraft  Auto¬ 
matic  Weapons. 

*FM  4-115  CAFM  Antiaircraft  Artillery — Operation  of  Material  and  employment  of  personnel,  antiaircraft 
— searchlight  units. 

*FM  4-120  CAFM  Antiaircraft  Artillery— Formations,  Inspections,  Service  and  Care  of  Materiel. 

*FM  4-125  CAFM  Antiaircraft  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  3-inch  Antiaircraft  Guns  (formerly  TR  435- 
205). 

*FM  4-130  CAFM  Antiaircraft  Artillery— Service  of  the  Piece,  105-mm.  Antiaircraft  Guns. 

*FM  4-135  CAFM  Antiaircraft  Artillery— Marksmanship  and  Service  of  the  Piece,  Antiaircraft  Machine 
Gun. 

*FM  4-l40  CAFM  Antiaircraft  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece,  37-mm.  Antiaircraft  Guns. 

*FM  4-150  CAFM  Examination  for  Gunners  (formerly  TR  435-310). 

*FM  4-155  CAFM  Reference  Data  (Seacoast  and  Antiaircraft  Artillery). 

FM  4-160  CAFM  Coast  Artillery  Training. 

TECHNICAL  MANUALS 

*TM  4-205  Coast  Artillery  Ammunition. 

*TM  4-210  Coast  Artillery  Weapons  and  Materiel  (Restricted). 

TM  4-215  Repair  and  Test  of  Submarine  Mine  Cable.  (Now  published  as  TR  1160-15.) 

TM  4-225  Coast  Artillery  Orientation.  (Now  published  as  TM  2160-25.) 

TM  4-235  Coast  Artillery  Target  Practice.  (Now  published  as  TM  2160-35.) 

TM  4-240  Meteorology  for  Coast  Artillery. 
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TM  4-245  Preserv'ation  and  Care  of  S.C.  Defense  Materiel.  (Now  published  as  TR  1160-20.) 

*TM  4-250  Stereoscopic  Range  and  Height  Finding.  (Restricted.) 

*TM  5-236  Sur\’eying  Tables.  (Prepared  under  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  joint  use  by  Coast 
Artillery,  Field  Artillery  and  Engineers;  includes  content  of  Consolidated  Tables,  The  Coast 
Artillery  School  and  many  other  useful  tables.) 


♦Printed. 

COAST  ARTILLERY  TABLES  OF  ORGANIZATION 
T/O  4-10-1  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  Brigade. 

4-10  Brigade,  Antiaircraft,  Mobile. 

4-11  Regiment,  Antiaircraft,  Mobile. 

4-11  Medical  Detachment,  Regiment,  Antiaircraft,  Mobile 

4-12  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  Regiment,  AA,  Mobile. 

4-15  Battalion,  Gun,  Antiaircraft,  Mobile. 

4-16  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery  and  Ammunition  Train,  Battalion,  Gun,  Antiaircraft, 
Mobile. 

4-17  Battery,  Gun  Antiaircraft. 

4-18  Battery,  Searchlight,  Antiaircraft. 

4-25  Battalion,  Automatic  Weapons,  Antiaircraft,  Mobile. 

4-26  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery  and  Ammunition  Train,  Battalion,  Automatic  Weapons, 
Antiaircraft,  Mobile. 

4-27  Battery,  Machine-Gun,  Antiaircraft,  Mobile. 

4-28  Battery,  37-mm.  Gun,  Antiaircraft. 

4-30  Brigade,  155-mm.  Gun. 

4-31  Medical  Detachment,  Regiment,  155-mm.  Gun,  Tractor  Drawn. 

4-31  Regiment,  155-mm.  Gun,  Tractor  Drawn. 

4-32  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  Regiment,  155-mm.  Gun,  Tractor  Drawn. 

4-35  Battalion,  155-mm.  Gun,  Tractor  Drawn. 

4-36  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery  and  Ammunition  Train,  Battalion,  155-mm.  Gun,  Trac¬ 
tor  Drawn. 

4-37  Battery,  155-mm.  Gun,  Tractor  Drawn. 

4-38  Battery,  Searchlight,  Regiment,  155-tnm.  Gun,  Tractor  Drawn. 

4-4l  Regiment,  Railway  Artillery. 

4-41  Medical  Detachment,  Regiment,  Railway  Artillery. 

4-42  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  Regiment,  Railway  Artillery. 

4-45  Battalion,  Railway  Artillery. 

4-46  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  Battalion,  Railway  Artillery. 

4-47  Battery,  Railway  Artillery. 

4-61  Regiment,  Harbor  Defense,  Type  “A.” 

4-61  Medical  Detachment,  Regiment,  Harbor  Defense,  Type  "A.” 

4-62  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  Regiment,  Harbor  Defense,  Type  "A.” 

4-65  Battalion,  Harbor  Defense. 

4-66  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  Battalion,  Harbor  Defense, 

4-67  Battery,  Harbor  Defense, 

4-68  Battery,  Searchlight,  Harbor  Defense. 

4-69  Battery,  Mine,  Harbor  Defense. 

4-71  Regiment,  Harbor  Defense,  Type  "B.” 

4-71  Medical  Detachment,  Regiment,  Harbor  Defense,  Type  "B.” 

4-72  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  Regiment,  Harbor  Defense,  Type  "B.” 

4-81  Regiment,  Harbor  Defense,  Type  “C." 

4-81  Medical  Detachment,  Regiment,  Harbor  Defense,  Type  "C.” 

4-82  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  Regiment,  Harbor  Defense,  Type  "C.” 

4-95  Battalion,  Separate,  Harixrr  Defense,  Type  "D." 

4-95  Medical  Detachment,  Battalion,  Separate,  Harbor  Defense,  Type  "D.” 

4-96  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  Battalion,  Separate,  Harbor  Defense,  Type  "D.” 

4-104  Mine  Planter. 

4-111  Regiment,  Antiairaaft,  Semimobile. 

4-111  M^ical  Detachment,  Regiment,  Antiaircraft,  Semimobile. 
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4-112  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  Regiment,  AA,  Semimobile. 

4-115  Battalion,  Gun,  Antiaircraft,  Semimobile. 

4-116  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery  and  Ammunition  Train,  Battalion,  Antiaircraft,  Semi- 
mobile. 

4-125  Battalion,  37-mm.  Gun,  Antiaircraft,  Semimobile. 

4-155  Battalion,  Separate,  37-mm.  Gun,  Antiaircraft,  Mobile. 

4-155  4-175  and  4-185,  Medical  Detachment,  Battalion,  Separate,  AA. 

4-156  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery,  and  Ammunition  Train,  Battalion,  Separate,  37-mm. 
Gtm,  Antiaircraft,  Mobile. 

4-175  Battalion,  Separate,  Gun,  Antiaircraft  Semimobile. 

4-176  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery  and  Ammunition  Train,  Battalion,  Separate,  Antiair¬ 
craft,  Semimobile. 

4-185  Battalion,  Separate,  37-mm.  Gun,  Antiaircraft,  Semimobile. 

4-227  Battery,  Underwater  Ranging,  Harbor  Defense. 

4-222  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  Coastal  Frontier. 

4-232  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  Sector,  Coastal  Frontier. 


PROGRAM  FOR  COAST  ARTILLERY 
TRAINING  FILMS 

Subject  Status 


Tactical  Employment  of 
the  Antiaircraft  Artil¬ 
lery  Regiment. 

Antiaircraft  Artillery  Gun 
Battery. 

Antiaircraft  Searchlight 
Battery. 

Antiaircraft  37-mm.  Gun 
Battery. 

Antiaircraft  Machine  Gun 
Battery. 

The  AA  Regiment-Train¬ 
ing  for  Spotters. 

Employment  ond  Opera¬ 
tion  of  Submarine  Mine 
Battery. 

Fire  Control  and  Position 
Finding — ^Seacoast 

12-inch  Gun  Battery,  Bar¬ 
bette  Carriage. 

Tactical  Employment  of  a 
Battery  of  155-mm. 
Guns  (Coast  Artillery) . 

Employment  and  Opera¬ 
tion  of  a  Battery  of 
Railway  Artillery. 


Obsolete  film  now  avail¬ 
able.  Picture  plan  being 
prepared  for  revised 
film. 

To  be  produced  at  Forts 
Totten  and  Tiiden. 

To  be  produced  at  Forts 
Totten  and  Tiiden. 

Picture  plan  being  pre¬ 
pared. 

Picture  plan  being  pre¬ 
pared. 

Completed  and  now  avail¬ 
able  for  issue  to  antiair¬ 
craft  units. 

Completed  and  now  avail¬ 
able. 

Picture  plan  in  hands  of 
The  Chief  Signal  Of¬ 
ficer. 

Picture  plan  completed 
and  in  hands  of  The 
Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Completed  and  now  avail¬ 
able. 

Picture  plan  completed 
and  in  hands  of  The 
Chief  Signal  Officer. 
Most  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  work  has  been 
completed. 


PROGRAM  OF  COAST  ARTILLERY  FILM 
SLIDES 

*FS  4-1 — Characteristics  of  Naval  Targets. 

**FS  4-2 — Identification  of  Aircraft. 

***FS  4-3 — Antiaircraft  Artillery  Guns  and  Acces¬ 
sories. 

***FS  4-4 — ^Antiaircraft  Automatic  Weapons. 

***FS  4-5 — Antiaircraft  Searchlights. 

FS  4-6 — Fixed  Weapons  and  Materiel,  Seacoast 
Artillery. 

FS  4-7 — Mobile  Weapons  and  Materiel,  Sea- 
coast  Artillery. 

The  following  film  slides,  prepared  by  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  are  of  interest  to  the  Coast  Artillery  and  are 
available  for  distribution: 

**FS  9-5 — Ordnance  Materiel — General,  Railway 
and  Seacoast  Artillery. 

**FS  9-6 — Ordnance  Materiel — General,  Aircraft 
and  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Guns. 

**FS  9-7 — Ordnance  Materiel — General,  Aircraft 
and  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Fire  Con¬ 
trol,  Machine  Guns. 

Note;  A  film  slide  is  a  series  of  still  pictures,  usually 
reproduced  on  35-mm.  film.  Sixteen  single  frame  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  placed  on  each  foot  of  film.  This  material 
takes  the  place  of  lantern  slides  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  handle.  The 
relative  cost  of  producing  film  slides  as  compared  to 
lantern  slides  is  about  1  to  40  and  a  strip  of  about  100 
pictures  may  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket  of  a  lecturer. 

The  showing  of  film  slides  requires  a  special  pro¬ 
jector,  which  to  date  has  been  issued  only  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  service  schools,  corps  area  head¬ 
quarters,  ROTC  units,  and  a  few  antiaircraft  regi¬ 
ments.  A  wider  distribution  of  these  projectors  is  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

♦Completed,  but  distributed  only  to  ROTC  units. 

♦♦Completed. 

♦♦♦Production  under  way — should  be  available  for  distribution 
shortly. 
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Coast  Artillery  Association  Election 

The  terms  o£  office  of  three  membcK  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Coast  Attiilery  Association  expire  De¬ 
cember  31  of  this  year. 

Because  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  many  members  of  the 
Executive  Association  as  possible  available  for  meetings 
in  Washingjton,  the  nominating  committee  was  somewhat 
restricted  in  its  selection  of  officers.  The  fact  that  manv 
worthy  officers  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  Washington 
were  passed  over  in  the  selection  is  unfortunate,  but  a 
necessary  submission  to  the  laws  of  time  and  space. 

The  Ballot  form,  for  use  bt'  members  of  the  Association 
to  express  their  choice  of  council  members  will  he  found 
in  the  front  of  this  issue  of  the  Journal.  It  Is  your  As¬ 
sociation — VOTE! 

One  member  of  the  Executive  Council  will  be  chosen 
from  each  component  of  the  Coast  Artiller}'  Corps. 
Short  biographies  of  die  nominees  follow. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Stanley  R.  Mickeison,  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Corps,  is  well  known  to  most  officers  in  the  corps. 
Colonel  Mickeison  is  on  duty  with  the  General  Staff,  in 
Washington.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Army  War  College, 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  School,  and  both  the 
Advanced  Engineering  course  and  Battery  Officers' 
Course  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Homer  Case  is  a  Missourian  by 
birth  and  education.  Colonel  Case  saw  service  with  the 
railway  artillery  in  France  during  World  War  I,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  War  College,  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School,  and  the  Coast  Artillery  School.  He  has  been  de¬ 
tailed  as  instructor  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School,  and  is  at 
present  with  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War 
Department  General  Staff. 

Major  Cyrus  Q.  Shelton  has  served  in  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  continuously  since  1917.  He  entered  the  service  as 
an  enlisted  man  in  April,  1917,  and  was  commissioned  in 
the  Coast  Artillery  Reserve  in  March,  1918.  He  accepted 
a  commission  in  the  Regular  Armv  July  1,  1920.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Coast  Arcilieri’  School,  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School,  and  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School.  Major  Shelton  joined  the  War  Department  Gen- 
eral  Staff  in  July,  1939. 

Colonel  Charles  C.  Curtis,  commanding  officer  of  the 
213th  Coast  Artillery  (AA),  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  served  on  the  Mexican  border  as  regimental  supply 
sergeant,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  109th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion  during  the  World  War,  and  after  the  tvs' 
served  with  the  50th  and  45th  infantry  regiments.  Colo¬ 
nel  Curtis  was  a  reserve  officer  for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  reentered  the  guard  in  1922.  He  took  command  of 
the  2i3th  Coast  Artillery"  in  1928.  Colonel  Curtis  is  Ad- 
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vertising  Director  of  the  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers  in 
Allentown,  Penna. 

Colonel  Stuart  G,  Hall  commands  the  211th  Coast 
Artillen'  (AA),  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  now  at 
Camp  Hulen,  Texas.  Colonel  Hall  was  a  World  War 
liver,  and  has  been  in  the  Massachusetts  guard  practically 
ever  since.  He  has  been  G-i  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
26th  Division,  and  has  commanded  the  211th  for  three 
years.  In  civil  life,  he  is  vice  president  and  manager  of  a 
large  furniture  score  in  Boston. 

Colonel  William  D.  Cot  tarn  commands  the  241st  Coast 
Artillery  (HD),  Massachusetts  National  Guard.  Colonel 
Cottam  was  commissioned  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  as 
a  second  lieutenant  in  ipi  i ,  and  all  his  service  has  been 
with  this  branch.  He  was  a  major  in  the  A.E.F.,  serving 
as  executive  of  the  34th  Coast  Artillery  Brigade.  Colonel 
Cottam  assumed  command  of  the  241  sc  September  16  of 
this  year,  and  is  now  at  Fort  Andrews,  Massachusetts, 
with  his  regiment. 

Colonel  Gordon  L.  Carter,  Coast  Artillery  Reserve, 
commands  the  542d  Coast  Artillery.  Colonel  Carter 
entered  the  Maine  National  Guard,  Coast  Artillery,  in 
1915,  and  has  been  in  this  branch  ever  since.  He  saw  serv¬ 
ice  in  France  as  first  lieutenant  and  captain,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School,  and  has  had 
frequent  service  during  maneuvers  and  other  training 
periods.  Colonel  Carter  is  an  accountant  and  statistician 
for  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Claude  M.  Cade  commands  the 
950th  Coast  Artillery'.  Colonel  Cade  is  widely  known 
as  a  cartographer,  and  has  been  an  officer  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  He  served  with  the  Survey  in  Panama 
during  the  building  of  the  canal,  and  was  chosen  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  direct  surveys  in  Michigan.  Colonel  Cade  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Civil  Engineering  .at  Michigan  State  College. 
He  has  a  son  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Coast  Artillery 
Reserve. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  1.  Clark  is  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  group  who  founded  the  Coast  Artillery  Association. 
He  commands  the  530th  Coast  Artillery,  and  is  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  reserve  affairs  in  the  New  York  Area.  Colonel 
Clark  began  his  service  in  the  New  York  National  Guard 
before  the  war,  and  in  France  was  one  of  three  American 
officers  detailed  to  the  first  High  Burst  Ranging  School. 
He  was  an  instructor  in  high  burst  ranging  during  the 
latter  part  of  America’s  participation  in  the  war.  In  civil 
life,  Colonel  Clark  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business. 

■r  /  r 

Coast  Artillery  Association  ROTC  Medal 
Winners 

The  names  of  the  winners  of  the  1940  awards  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Artillery  Association  ROTC  Medal 
are  listed  below.  This  medal,  given  each  vear  to  one  out¬ 
standing  student  in  each  senior  Coast  Artillery  ROTC 
unit,  is  awarded  bt'  the  Association  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  board  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  P.M. 
S.&T.  at  the  institution  concerned. 


The  selection  is  made  on  a  grading  scale  of  one  hundred 
points.  Grades  in  academic  subjects  exclusive  of  military 
subjects  carry  a  weight  of  thirt\’  points;  grades  in  military 
subjects,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  rate  forty  points; 
personal  qualifications,  to  include  character,  initiative, 
force,  leadership,  cooperation,  loyalty,  industry,  military 
bearing,  and  neatness,  count  thirty  points. 

The  award  is  made  to  a  student  who  has  finished  his 
junior  year,  and  is  based  on  three  years’  militaty  and 
academic  work. 

Awards  were  as  follows; 

University  of  Maine:  Cadet  Major  Leon  J.  Breton  of 
Rumford,  Maine.  Cadet  Breton  is  a  member  of  Scabbard 
and  Blade,  Tau  Beti  Pi,  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  He  won  his 
letter  in  basketball  during  his  sophomore  vear,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  campus  leader, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  Cadet  William 
M.  Folberth,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cadet  Folberth  is  study¬ 
ing  mechanical  engineering. 

University  of  New  Hampshire:  Cadet  William  A. 
Gardner,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Cadet  Gardner  is 
a  student  in  the  College  of  Technology,  and  is  active  in 
seven  student  activities. 

University  of  Delaware:  Cadet  Staff  Sergeant  Edward 
H.  Lynch.  Cadet  Lynch  was  rated  second  highest  Junior 
student  in  the  school  of  Engineering;  he  is  an  officer  in 
Tau  Beta  Pi,  and  a  student  member  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Fordham  University:  Cadet  William  Francis  Schieffer, 
of  The  Bronx,  New  York.  Cadet  Schieffer  is  considered 
a  model  student  for  his  consistently  outstanding  work 
both  in  the  militaty  and  scholastic  fidds. 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  Cadet  Colonel  George 
Maruschak,  of  Altoona,  Pennsylvania.  Cadet  Maruschak 
was  first  in  ROTC  standing  at  the  university  during  the 
193^-1940  school  year.  He  is  a  former  Regular  Army 
Coast  Artillen'man,  and  served  in  Panama. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute:  Cadet  First  Lieutenant 
James  Oscar  Graves,  of  Roanoke,  Virginia.  Cadet  Graves 
holds  membership  in  five  campus  organizations.  His 
ROTC  average  has  been  “A”  consistently. 

University  of  Alabama:  Cadet  Second  Lieutenant  John 
K.  McKinley,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  Cadet  McKinley 
is  studying  Chemical  Engineering.  His  Military  Depart¬ 
ment  record  is  “A  plus.” 

Georgia  School  of  Technology;  Cadet  Master  Sergeant 
W.  R.  Sanderson,  of  St.  Gabriel,  Louisiana.  Cadet  Sander¬ 
son  is  studying  Ceramic  Engineering.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  ROTC  rifle  team  which  won  the  4th  Corps  Area 
Hearst  Trophy  for  1940. 

Mississippi  State  College:  Cadet  First  Sergeant  James 
Franklin  Scoggin,  Jr.,  of  State  College,  Mississippi.  Cadet 
Scoggin,  a  student  in  Chemical  Engineering,  has  a  col¬ 
lege  record  of  straight  “A.” 
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The  Citadel:  Cadet  First  Sergeant  )ohn  Mitchell 
Lescsne,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Cadet  Lesesne  is 
majoring  in  English,  has  had  consistently  high  grades,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Exhibition  Drill  Platoon. 

University  of  Cincinnati:  Cadet  Second  Lieutenant 
John  A.  Diehl,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cadet  Diehl  is  stud\- 
ing  Civil  Engineering. 

University  of  Illinois:  Cadet  Edmund  L.  DuBois,  the 
son  of  Lt,  Colonel  Bird  S.  DuBois,  C.A.C,,  has  received 
nine  other  awards  at  Military  Day  ceremonies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  is  prominent  in  student  activities  and  athletics. 

Michigan  State  College:  Cadet  Lieutenant  Eugene  W. 
Kelley,  of  Buchanan,  Michigan. 

Kansas  State  College:  Cadet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Car¬ 
lyle  P.  Woelfcr,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Cadet  Wocifer,  at 
one  time  a  Second  Lieutenant,  Infancrs-  Reserve,  has  been 
a  CMTC  candidate,  a  soldier  in  the  Regular  Army  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Guard,  He  is  studying  Milling 
Technology. 

University  of  Kansas:  Cadet  Donald  D.  DeFord,  of 
Alton,  Kansas.  Cadet  DeFord  is  head  of  Scabbard  and 
Blade  at  the  univetsits'.  His  grades  have  been  consistently 
high. 

University  of  Minnesota:  Cadet  Niel  M.  Wreidt,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Cadet  Wreidt  is  majoring  in  Chem¬ 
istry,  is  captain  of  the  university  company  of  Pershing 
Rifles,  and  is  a  member  of  Scabbard  and  Blade  and  Acacia 
fraternities, 

Washington  University:  Cadet  Russell  Woodford 
Henry  of  Maplewood,  Missouri.  Cadet  Henry  is  study¬ 
ing  Chemical  Engineering,  has  earned  two  letters  in 
track,  has  a  military'  grade  of  88%  and  a  military  efEcienct’ 
rating  of  51, 

Texas  A.  and  M.:  Cadet  First  Sergeant  Glenn  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  of  Albany,  Texas.  Cadet  Reynolds  is  a  member 
of  the  Ross  Volunteers,  the  crack  military  drill  unit  at 
the  college.  He  is  studying  Agricultural  Engineering, 

University  of  California  (Berkeley f):  Cadet  Cyril  M. 
Peletz,  of  Stockton,  California.  Cadet  Pcietz  is  a  member 
of  four  honor  societies,  and  is  interested  in  five  other 
activities,  holding  office  in  several. 

University  of  California  (Los  Angeles ):  Cadet  Major 
Franklvn  J.  Michaelson,  of  Los  Angeles.  Cadet  Michael- 
son  is  majoring  in  mathematics.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
ROTC  rifle  team. 

University  of  San  Francisco:  Cadet  Lieutenant  Jack 
Lewis  Monroe,  of  San  Francisco.  Cadet  Monroe  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ROTC  rifle  team,  and  is  studying  Economics. 
He  is  active  in  campus  activities. 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College:  Cadet  Colonel  Ralph 
M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Logan,  Utah.  Cadet  Johnson  has  a 
chemistry  scholarship  at  the  University  of  California.  He 
is  a  member  of  Scabbard  and  Blade  and  several  other 
honorary  fraternities. 


University  of  Washington:  Cadet  First  Lieutenant 
Robert  L  Long,  of  Auburn.  Washington.  Cadet  Long 
was  awarded  the  medal  during  the  Governors  Dav  pro¬ 
gram  on  May  16,  1940. 


Flash ! 

Just  as  this  issue  of  the  Journal  was  going  to  press 
word  was  received  of  the  award  of  prizes  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  Association’s  1940  Prize  Essay  Competition. 

The  concurrence  of  opinion  of  the  judges  was  that  none 
of  the  essays  submitted  warranted  a  First  Prize  award  but 
that  the  essays  submitted  by  the  following  named  officers 
did  warrant  Honorable  Mention:  ^ 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  D.  MacMullen 
Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  R.  Phillips 
Captain  Robert  J.  Wood 


AA  Notes  in  World  War  II 

One  or  two  night  raiders  (German J  which  came  lower 
in  the  interests  of  bombing  accuracy  or  lost  height  from 
causes  beyond  their  control  were  subjected  to  intense  but 
not  always  accurate  A. A,  fire.  The  inaccuracy  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  excused  on  the  grounds  that  the  Luftwaffe’s  re¬ 
luctance  hitherto  to  fly  at  night  has  robbed  many  gun 
crews  of  practice,  but  they  succeeded  in  shooting  down 
at  least  three  night  raiders,  and  probably  more.  In  day¬ 
light  raids  they  claimed  at  least  25  last  week.  Their  best 
day  was  August  31,  when  they  shot  down  15. 

*  *  * 

Broadcasting  about  the  first  Berlin  raid,  one  of  the 

pilots  said  that  his  machine  was  held  in  searchlights  from 

the  German  frontier  to  Berlin  and  back,  and  hardly  for 
one  moment  was  it  free  from  A. A.  fire.  Over  Berlin  the 
concentration  of  both  was  "formidable.”  Clouds  covered 
the  target  area  at  first,  but  cleared  enough  to  allow  the 
crew  to  identify  their  objective  and  to  bomb  it  thoroughly 
and  accurately. — The  Aeroplane,  September  6,  i^^o. 
(London J. 

i  i  -f 

Antiaircraft  Activity  in  the  Russo-Finnish  War 

Le  Vie  deir  Aria,  April  6,  It  has  been  esti¬ 

mated  that  the  total  number  of  Soviet  aircraft  brought 
down  by  Finnish  antiaircraft  artillery  during  the  war 
amounted  to  275 — 50  in  December,  60  in  January,  more 
than  KX)  in  February,  and  about  50  during  the  remaining 
period  of  hostilities.  The  average  number  of  rounds  fired 
for  each  aircraft  destroyed  was  54.  The  interesting  point 
about  these  figures  may  be  realized  when  one  considers 
that  at  tire  beginning  and  end  of  the  Great  War,  r9i4-i8. 
the  average  number  of  rounds  required  to  bring  down  a 
single  aircraft  was  11,000  and  6,000  respectively.  One 
battery  alone  is  reported  to  have  brought  down  more  than 
30  Soviet  aircraft. — (Reprinted  from  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  Military  Review.) 
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British  Notes  on  German  Tactics 

The  Nazis  are  to  pav  the  price  of  assuming  that  sea 
power  coulci  be  overborne  by  air  power.  Their  air  force  has 
been  required,  in  the  past  few  weeks,  to  assume  the 
mantle  of  their  exiguous  and  relatively  inactive  navv  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  establish  that  “control  without  occu¬ 
pation”  over  Great  Britain  which  British  air  strategists 
have  been  advocating  for  years  as  an  ultimate  aim  against 
an  enemy.  If  they  could  have  left  the  naval  warfare  to  a 
naval  force,  the  Nazis  could  at  least  have  concentrated 
everything  they  possessed  in  the  Luftwaffe  on  bending 
Great  Britain  to  their  will  on  British  soil.  If  they  could 
have  afforded  to  let  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  wait, 
tiien  they  could  have  marched  all  their  air  strength  against 
British  naval  power, 

*  *  * 

The  Nazis  set  out  with  the  evident  belief  that  they 
could  gradually  sweep  from  their  path  the  opposing 
figiiters  by  smashing  the  aerodromes  from  which  they 
worked.  By  lengthening  the  journeys  the  fighters  would 
have  to  make,  they  hoped  to  improve  the  chances  of  their 
bombers  of  reaching  important  militarv'  targets  without 
interference.  Behind  their  strategy  was  a  belief  that  the 
principle  of  the  barrage  in  military  operations  could 
be  lifted  intact  into  the  air.  Short  range  work  is  the  strong 
point  of  the  Luftwaffe.  Bv  driving  back  the  belt  of  shore- 
based  fighters,  it  hoped  to  shorten  the  ranges  within  which 
it  would  have  to  fight  a  way  to  the  objectives.  Even  if 
the  plan  had  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  vain  because  it 
could  be  countered  largely  by  standing  patrols. 

*  *  # 

How  typical  of  the  heavy  German  mind  is  this  belief 
that  an  air  force  can  batter  its  way  forward  like  an  army, 
advancing  only  when  it  has  taken  the  enemy’s  defenses  in 
front  of  it.  How  unlike  the  swift  thrusts  of  the  modern 
mechanized  army  is  this  insistence  on  sweeping  instead  of 
darting  daringly  through  any  hole  that  can  be  forced 
through  the  enemy’s  front.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  is  unaccustomed  to  fighting  its  way  forward,  and 
vet  is  obsessed  by  the  army  idea  of  ensuring  that  there  are 
no  serious  threats  in  its  rear.  In  Poland,  the  army  mopped 
up  as  the  Luftwaffe  smashed  the  defenses  just  ahead  of  it. 
In  Belgium  and  France,  the  job  of  the  Luftwaffe  was  the 
breaking  of  strong  points  in  front  of  the  army  and  the 
creation  of  congestion  on  the  roads  for  the  benefit  of  the 
army.  Faced  with  the  job  of  handling  Great  Britain  with¬ 
out  an  army  or  a  navy  to  back  it,  the  Luftwaffe  tries  to 
perform  the  functions  of  both,  as  well  as  its  own  proper 
duty. 

That  is  a  mean  and  pedestrian  conception  of  air  strat¬ 
egy.  It  is  meeting  the  fate  of  those  who  lumber  along 
when  they  could  be  dashing  swiftly  for  their  goal.  It  is 
not  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  lightning  war; 
it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  war  of  attrition.  It 
reveals  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  application  of  the  full 
and  disorganizing  air  offensive  in  the  face  of  determined 
defense.  In  essence  it  seeks  to  copy  the  offensive  method  of 


the  R.A.F.  without  making  allowance  for  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  on  the 
R.A.F.  The  British  method  is  to  hammer  repeatedly  the 
objectives  whose  destruction  is  likely  to  hamper  most 
heavily  the  enemy’s  war  effort.  Smashing  cnemv  aero¬ 
dromes  is  part  of  the  system  of  strategical  defense.  Attack¬ 
ing  the  oil  plants  and  dumps,  the  railways,  canals  and 
other  communications,  the  aircraft  factories,  munition 
works  and  shipyards  is  part  of  the  offensive.— Aero¬ 
plane,  August  JO,  i^^o.  London. 

i  i  -f 

Antiaircraft  Artillery  in  the  Polish  Campaign 

(Experiences  of  an  Officer  in  a  German  Antiaircraft 
Battalion. J 

On  the  whole,  the  German  large  antiaircraft  materiel 
and  motorcycle  equipment  gave  a  veiy  good  account  of 
themselves.  One  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  During  the 
training  period,  in  order  to  spare  the  equipment,  the 
movements  of  antiaircraft  ardllerv  were  confined  almost 
entirely  to  excellent  German  highways.  In  Poland,  how¬ 
ever,  our  experiences  were  limited  to  but  one  good  road- — 
Warsaw  to  Lodz— and  in  the  main  we  were  obliged  to 
make  constant  use  of  the  poor  sandv  roads.  Our  drivers 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  they  handled  their  vehicles  in  the  movements 
over  very  difficult  terrain.  Much  trouble  was  experienced 
in  maintaining  the  rate  of  speed  necessary  to  afford  pro¬ 
tection  at  the  proper  time.  No  one  had  ever  thought  that 
the  Poles  could  be  driven  back  so  rapidly.  The  roads  of 
deep  sand  might  even  have  been  considered  impracticable 
for  the  movement  of  tractors,  whicli  often  had  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  dislodge  the  trucks  that  had  become 
bogged  down  in  the  sand.  Many  of  these  movements 
were  carried  out  during  the  night  and  those  during  the 
day  were  of  such  great  length  that  the  drivers  had  little 
time  for  rest  and  scarcely  more  to  devote  to  maintenance. 
It  was  quite  noticeable  that  the  motor  vehicle  operators 
had  acquired  the  spirit  of  the  old  horse-drawn  organiza¬ 
tions — “first  the  horse,  then  the  rider,”  modifying  this 
slogan  into  “first  the  engine,  then  the  driver.”  In  order  to 
reduce  poor  stretches  of  road  to  a  minimum  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  leader  of  each  unit  to  conduct  a  preliminary 
reconnai-ssance  over  the  route  which  he  expected  to  travel. 

In  passing  motor  columns  on  dusty  roads  which  were 
either  poorly  marked  or  not  marked  at  all,  the  role  of  the 
motorcyclist  was  one  of  constant  drudgery.  His  peacetime 
training  showed  its  value;  by  strenuous  effort  his  mission 
was  usually  accomplished.  It  is  well  to  rcfiect  how  often 
the  motorcycle  messenger  is  sinned  against.  His  employ¬ 
ment  on  missions  of  minor  importance  should  be  deferred 
until  such  time  when  rhev  may  be  included  with  others. 
Conserving  his  strength  will  increase  his  value  and  he 
will  be  on  hand  when  required.  With  his  single  com¬ 
panion  he  is  often  confronted  with  situations  that  require 
independent  action  and  that  will  test  the  resources  of  a 
man  with  steadv  nerves. 
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In  modem  war,  involving  the  movement  o£  masses, 
the  march  will  always  remain  a  problem,  the  solution  o£ 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  will  be  a  deciding  factor  in 
victory  or  defeat.  A  clear  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  must  be  accomplished  must  be  understood  by 
the  motor  vehicle  operator,  as  well  as  by  the  column  com¬ 
mander.  One  column  must  not  overtake  another  column. 
Columns  which  are  halted  on  the  road  must  not  be  passed 
until  its  commander  has  been  informed.  Otherwise  the 
halted  column  may  start  while  it  is  being  overtaken,  an 
action  which  will  result  in  two  parallel  columns  moving 
on  the  same  highway.  In  the  rear  of  a  large  column  there 
should  always  be  an  officer  charged  with  the  mission  of 
preventing  other  columns  from  attempting  to  outdistance 
it.  When  there  is  considerable  traffic  on  the  highway,  ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  that  the  first  phase  of  the  movement 
should  cover  as  long  a  stretch  as  possible  and  that  the 
longer  rests  be  confined  to  the  last  phase  of  the  match. 

Our  aircraft  had  accomplished  such  thorough  work  in 
preparing  the  way,  that  during  the  first  days  we  saw  no 
enemy  airplanes  at  all.  Our  attacking  squadrons  had  power 
behind  them  and  the  destruction  of  the  diving  Stukas  was 
terrible.  When  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
hostile  planes  encountered,  it  must  be  conceded  that  our 
unit  did  very  good  work.  Out  of  five  enemy  planes  that 
we  recognized  we  brought  down  three.  Due  to  our  rapid 
advance  and  our  overburdened  system  of  communications 
it  was  difficult  to  maintain  contact  with  the  rear.  Conse¬ 
quently  too  little  was  known  concerning  the  victories  won 
by  the  antiaircraft  artillety.  One  battalion  alone  brought 
down  seventeen  planes  and  another  twelve,  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  did  much  to  establish  confidence  in  our  arm 
and  prove  its  worth.  During  one  gloomy,  drizzling  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  clouds  lay  but  six  hundred  feet  above  a 
small  Polish  city  and  no  one  had  expected  the  approach 
of  a  hostile  plane,  the  sound  of  an  engine  was  suddenly 
heard  and  for  a  moment  an  airplane  flew  ghost-like  along 
the  lower  edge  of  the  clouds.  Instantly  the  airplane  alarm 
signal  was  sounded.  In  the  fog  the  nationality  of  the 
plane  could  not  be  determined,  but  the  shadowy  outline, 
well  fixed  in  our  memory,  indicated  it  to  be  a  single-seater 
pursuit  PZL.  The  few  seconds  available  were  sufficient  to 
enable  two  guns  to  get  into  action  with  the  result  that 
both  guns  fired  a  total  of  forty  rounds  before  the  plane 
disappeared  from  sight.  A  few  seconds  later  we  received 
a  congratulatory  message  from  the  I  Corps  for  bringing 
down  the  plane.  The  order  to  keep  a  man  in  the  gun- 
pointer’s  seat  ready  to  fire  at  any  time,  born  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  every  second  is  decisive,  paid  well  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case.  I  cannot  help  but  reflect  on  the  words  of  one 
of  my  former  commanders,  words  which  I  also  impressed 
on  my  organization,  “The  heaviest  demands  are  made  on 
the  antiaircraft  artilleryman;  he  must  wait  for  days  and 


even  weeks  and  then,  suddenly,  he  is  forced  to  perform 
quick  and  accurate  work  within  a  few  seconds.” 

The  reconnaissance  of  fire  positions  for  heavy  batteries 
cannot  be  started  too  earlv.  It  is  only  when  we  can  fire 
from  the  very  start  far  over  the  heads  of  our  own  infantry 
into  the  air  space  of  the  enemy,  that  we  can  place  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  shots  in  the  air  to  give  real  protection, 
keep  enemy  reconnaissance  planes  far  enough  from  our 
own  lines  and  scatter  his  combat  planes  so  that  our  fighters 
can  make  short  work  of  them.  This  implies  that  the  officer 
making  the  reconnaissance  (battery  commander  or  recon¬ 
naissance  officer)  must  go  forward  with  the  infantry  and 
make  the  reconnaissance  as  soon  as  the  terrain  is  free  of  the 
enemy.  Each  gun  position,  as  well  as  each  change  of  po¬ 
sition,  must  be  determined  well  in  advance  and  must  be 
coordinated  with  each  element  of  the  command. 

In  the  new  fire  position  the  battery  commander  must 
establish  communications  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
troops  on  his  right,  his  left  and  to  the  front,  in  order  to 
safeguard  against  the  effect  of  hostile  surprise.  The  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  flanks  against  scattered  hostile  forces,  or 
against  those  which  have  effected  a  break-through,  must 
be  provided  for  constantly  by  the  antiaircraft  artillery. 

At  one  time  we  were  engaged  in  attaching  a  fort  which 
had  been  putting  up  a  stubborn  defense.  All  available 
artillery  would  be  required  to  break  down  its  resistance. 
Upon  offering  the  corps  my  batteries,  one  battery  was 
released  for  this  purpose  and  dispatched  to  the  division 
needing  it  most.  It  was  assigned  to  the  front  infantn^  line, 
a  railroad  embankment  Just  high  enough  for  our  gun  bar¬ 
rels  to  reach  over  and  adequate  for  the  protection  of  our 
Clews.  One  gun  was  placed  on  the  embankment,  two  were 
quickly  intrenched,  and  the  fourth  was  placed  under 
cover  and  limbered  up.  As  the  infantry  continued  to 
sweep  the  enemy  with  fire,  the  light  artillct}'  smoked  our 
a  machine-gun  nest  and  blew  out  the  entire  machine-gun 
emplacement;  explosive  shells  knocked  the  enemy  sharp¬ 
shooters  out  of  the  trees,  and  then  we  began  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  fortress.  It  was  in  fights  such  as  this  that  we 
won  respect  for  our  young  arm. 

The  reconnaissance  of  positions  for  engaging  ground 
targets  is  just  as  important  as  that  made  in  the  case  of  air 
targets.  The  approach  and  the  return  must  he  thoroughly 
considered  and  studied.  Surprise  is  an  important  element 
of  success  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
going  into  position.  While  being  drawn  by  a  vehicle  over 
the  last  stretch  of  200  yards  before  reaching  the  emplace¬ 
ment,  we  covered  the  gun  with  an  improvised  iron  shield. 

The  complex  nature  of  our  arm  and  the  excellence  of  i£s 
equipment  will  continue  to  prove  their  value  as  the  war 
progresses.  We  should  understand  clearly  that  rhe  pride 
in  our  young  arm  is  justified,  and  that  it  is  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  increase  and  fortify  it. — Command  and  General 
Staff  School  Military  Review. 
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Brigadier  General  Frank  S.  Clark 
Commandant,  Coast  Artillery  School 
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Commanding.  57 tb  Coast  Artillery  (TD ) 
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Commanding,  74th  Coast  Artillery  ( AA ) 

Colonel  Malcolm  W.  Force 
Commattding.  244th  Coast  Artillery 
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Commanding,  Virginia  Beach  State  Camp 

Colonel  Harold  F.  Nichols 
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Colonel  Alonzo  E.  Wood 
Commanding,  246th  Coast  Artillery 


By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lloyd  W.  Goeppert  and  Captain  Walter  F.  Ellis 


In  past  years,  the  end  of  summer  has  signaled  a  break 
in  the  feverish  pace  that  accompanies  the  training  camps 
and  the  opening  of  the  fall  courses  at  the  Coast  Artillery 
School,  but  this  year  we  have  been  caught  in  the  whirl  of 
expansion,  and  the  pace  has  accelerated. 

Since  our  last  report,  no  event  has  caused  more  wide¬ 
spread  interest  at  Fort  Monroe  than  the  induction  of  the 
National  Guard  into  the  federal  service.  With  the  arrival 


during  the  fourth  week  in  September  of  three  regiments, 
our  strength  was  more  than  doubled.  The  246A  Coast 
Artillery  of  the  Virginia  National  Guard  settled  in  tents 
at  Fort  Monroe  and  Fort  Story,  while  the  213th  of  the 
Pennsj'lvania  National  Guard  and  the  244th  of  the  New 
York  National  Guard  occupy  the  Virginia  Beach  State 
Camp,  south  of  Virginia  Beach. 

On  October  ist.  General  Smith  received  a  well  deserv«J 
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promotion  to  the  grade  of  \Iajor  General.  The  post  on  the 
morning  of  October  13th,  paid  honor  to  the  general  with 
a  brigade  review  in  which  the  2d,  57th,  74th  and 
Coast  Artillery  regiments  participated.  It  is  the  wish  of 
everv’one  at  Fort  Monroe  that  General  Smith  will  continue 
to  make  his  headquarters  here. 

On  October  10th,  Brigadier  General  Frank  S.  Clark  ar¬ 
rived  to  assume  the  duties  of  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Arciiiery  School.  In  mid-November  Brigadier  General 
Rollin  L.  Tilton  will  arrive  at  Fort  Monroe  to  assume  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  new  Submarine  Mine  Depot  is  a  decided  addition 
to  the  post.  It  is  modern  in  appearance  and  appointments 
and  yet  blends  nicely  with  other  new  permanent  con¬ 
struction  at  Fort  Monroe. 

The  station  hospital  is  being  rushed  to  completion. 
The  facade  will  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  studies  in  the 
svmmctiy  of  colonial  architecture  in  Tidewater  Virginia. 

Work  on  temporary  construction  is  proceeding  at  a 
feverish  pace.  There  arc  already  a  number  of  buildings 
near  completion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Beach  Club.  The 
pumps  are  working  on  tire  fill  at  Camp  Number  3,  and 
the  old  stable  has  been  razed  to  make  way  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Enlisted  Specialists  Department. 

On  October  2d,  and  again  on  October  28th,  Fort  Mon¬ 
roe  played  host  to  parties  of  visitors  from  South  and 
Central  American  countries.  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  practically 
every  South  and  Central  American  nation  visited  the  post 
and  witnessed  demonstrations  conducted  for  diem.  Bat¬ 
tery  C,  2d  Coast  Artillery,  fired  3-inch  AA  gun  demon¬ 
strations;  Battery  D,  74di  Coast  Artillery,  37-mm.  guns; 
Battery  B,  57th  Coast  Artillery,  155'mm.  guns;  and 
other  organizations  displayed  equipment  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  visitors.  A  reception  and  a  stag  smoker  were 
held  at  the  Casemate  Club.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Aguayo  and  Lieutenant  Bascunan  of  die  Chilean  Navy, 
who  have  been  at  Fort  Monroe  since  September,  1939, 
accompanied  the  parties  during  their  visits  here  and  aided 
in  overcoming  the  language  difficulty. 

The  2d  Coast  Artillerv  suffered  a  sad  loss  in  die  pass¬ 
ing  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Leroy  H.  Lohmann,  Regi¬ 
mental  Executive.  The  cheerful  manner  in  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  his  duties,  his  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  problems  of  those  under  him,  and  his  willingness  to 
assist  and  cooperate  wherever  possible,  endeared  him  to 
all.  In  his  death  we  have  lost  a  fine  officer  and  a  grand 
gentleman. 

The  2d  Coast  Arrillety  continues  to  carry  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  Post  special  duty  assignments.  Battery  C  has 
done  all  the  3-inch  A  A  gun  firing  for  demonstrations  and 
school  problems.  A,  the  mine  battery,  has  been  trying  to 
conduct  mine  practice,  but  to  date  has  been  stymied  at 
every  turn  by  bad  weather  or  more  urgent  demands  on 
personnel  and  equipment. 

The  po.st  volley  ball  and  touch  football  .schexfuies  arc 
now  in  progress.  The  enthusiasm  for  these  sports  has 
been  ver\'  stimulating.  All  batteries  are  participating 


and  the  scores  indicate  that  they  are  well  represented.  Con¬ 
tests  have  been  ven'  close  and  scores  low. 

First  Battalion,  37TH  Co.ast  Artillery 
By  Captain  Emmor  G.  Martin 

Batteries  A  and  B,  commanded  bv  Captains  M.  W. 
Tract'  and  A.  A.  Koscielniak.  respectively,  have  com¬ 
pleted  preparations  for  annual  target  practices  and  arc 
now  awaiting  clear  weather  and  a  clear  field  of  fire.  Head¬ 
quarters  Batterj’,  Captain  Howard  W.  Hunter,  coni- 
manding,  has  been  busy  organizing  and  training  its  vari¬ 
ous  details  and  sections. 

A  Provisional  Searchlight  Platoon  and  a  Provisional 
Combat  Train,  composed  of  troops  from  Batteiy  B,  2d 
Coast  Artillert',  are  being  trained  under  the  supervision  of 
the  57th.  In  addition  to  receiving  training,  the  Searchlight 
Platoon  has  been  assisting  in  the  training  of  O.R.C.  units, 
the  Refresher  Course  Classes  and  Battery  A,  74th  Coast 
Artillery.  To  date  the  battalion  is  now  completely  equip¬ 
ped  for  field  service.  Guns  and  gun  equipment,  tractors 
and  searchlights  are  the  principal  new  items  of  controlled 
equipment  that  have  been  received.  The  main  item  of 
controlled  equipment  lacking  is  motor  transportation. 

The  battalion  is  looking  forward  to  expansion  in  the 
near  future,  and  has  been  training  cadres  for  that  eventu¬ 
ality.  Battery  commanders  are  conducting  schools  for  their 
reserve  officers  as  well  as  schools  for  prospective  first  ser¬ 
geants,  supply  and  mess  .sergeants,  cooks,  clerks,  etc. 

While  carrying  a  heavy  training  load  the  question  of 
atliletics  and  recreation  has  not  been  overlooked.  Super¬ 
vised  athletics  are  the  order  of  the  day  and  occupy  an 
important  place  in  training  schedules.  All  men  are  re¬ 
quited  to  participate  regularly  in  some  form  of  athletics. 
In  addition,  each  battery  has  entered  teams  in  the  Post 
inter-battery  bowling,  volleyball,  touch-football  and 
basketball  leagues.  Headquarters  Battery  and  Battery  A 
pried  the  lid  off  the  touch-football  schedule  on  October 
jtli.  The  game  ended  in  a  scoreless  tie. 

Captains  Howard  W.  Hunter  and  Charles  B.  Duff 
were  recently  welcomed  to  the  57th.  Captain  Hunter  re¬ 
lieved  Captain  Emmor  G.  Martin  as  Batteiy  Commander 
of  Headquarters  Batteiy.  Captain  Duff  has  been  assigned 
to  Battery  B. 

Fort  Story 

By  Captain  John  /.  Hincke 

Fall  finds  events  moving  fast  at  Fort  Story.  Intensive 
fortt'-four  hour  a  week  training  is  taking  place  within  all 
units.  Included  in  the  training  program  are  overnight 
hikes.  Camps  are  established  in  the  Seashore  State  Park 
where  defense  against  air  attack  and  camouflage  are 
stressed.  During  the  past  month  one  of  the  most  important 
firing  points  for  the  Coast  Artillery  has  been  built  along 
the  shore  on  the  reservation.  This  firing  point  provides 
space  for  two  antiaircraft  regiments,  a  i55  regiment,  and 
the  normal  firing  point  for  a  scacoast  regiment.  From  this 
firing  point  one  can  sec  3-inch  antiaircraft  guns,  all  auto- 
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made  weapons,  155’s,  8-inch  railway  guns  and  12-inch 
railway  mortars.  Plans  for  several  buildings  to  be  erected 
to  house  guard  details  and  materiel  have  been  approved 
and  foundations  started.  All  normal  enlisted  specialists 
schools  are  in  operation. 

The  buildings  on  the  several  projects  on  the  post  are 
well  under  way.  A  barracks  area  to  house  the  Coast 
Artillery,  will  be  completed  shortly.  Tlie  regiment  will 
abandon  its  present  tent  camp  which  has  been  developed 
into  a  model  regimental  camp.  Additional  housing  for 
the  71st  Coast  Artillery  (A A)  is  under  way  and  will  be 
completed  by  January  ist.  A  theater,  several  post  ex¬ 
changes,  a  guard  house,  an  infirmary,  two  regimental  ad¬ 
ministration  buildings  and  a  250  bed  hospital  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  buildings  being  erected. 

In  athletics,  the  inter-battery  softball  league  has  been 
completed,  with  Battery  A,  71st  Coast  Artillery,  (Cap¬ 
tain  E.  B.  Hempstead,  C.O.j  the  winner.  Their  trophy, 
which  was  presented  by  Colonel  Hinman  at  a  gala  bat¬ 
tery  dinner,  was  the  first  trophy  to  be  won  in  the  regiment. 
Outdoor  boxing  cards  are  still  being  held,  drawing  ca¬ 
pacity  crowds.  A  post  football  team  has  been  organized 
under  the  coaching  of  Lieutenant  Serena,  246th  Coast 
Artillery,  who  plans  games  for  each  Sunday  until  Christ¬ 
mas. 

A  commodious  and  palatial  Officers’  Club  has  been 
built,  using  the  old  Coast  Guard  Station  as  a  nucleus.  The 
interior  has  been  completely  remodeled  and  tastefully 
decorated  throughout.  The  club  was  opened  with  suitable 
ceremonies  on  November  2d. 

74TH  Coast  Artillery  (AA) 

By  Major  Clarence  M.  Mendenhall,  Jr. 

What  was  to  become  the  74th  Coast  Artillery  (AA) , 
originated  in  two  batteries  of  the  Provisional  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Detachment  from  Fort  Barrancas,  arriving  at  Fort 
Story,  Virginia,  early  in  June,  1940.  In  July  we  moved 
to  Fort  Monroe,  received  key  personnel  from  the  70th 
Coast  Artillery,  the  2d  Coast  Artillery  and  additional  re¬ 
cruits,  all  of  whom  were  organized  into  a  peace  strength 
antiaircraft  gun  battalion,  and  designated  as  the  74th 
Coast  Artillery.  The  Battalion  was  quartered  in  Camp 
Number  2.  July  and  August  were  occupied  with  organi¬ 
zation,  issuing  of  individual  equipment,  and  reemit  train¬ 
ing.  By  the  end  of  September,  recruit  training  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  a  large  share  of  personnel  and  materiel  for 
Coast  Artillery  School  and  Board  requirements  were  be¬ 
ing  furnished  by  the  74th  Coast  Artillery. 

The  battalion  is  to  be  expanded  to  a  full  war  strength 
regiment  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime, 
intensive  training  to  develop  additional  first  sergeants, 
gun  commanders,  clerks,  cooks,  mechanics,  chauffeurs, 
and  other  operating  instmetors  for  this  fast  approaching 
expansion,  is  keeping  everyone  well  occupied.  Plans  and 
space  for  additional  barracks  are  earmarked  for  a  specific 
priority  of  accomplishment  and  concrete  foundation  forms 
in  different  areas  are  springing  up  daily,  followed  by  fin¬ 
ished  buildings  almost  weekly. 


213TH  Coast  Artillery  (AA) 

By  Captain  John  F.  Starr 

The  ai^th  Coast  Artillery  is  now  settled  to  routine 
duties  at  the  Virginia  State  Camp,  with  i>33i  enlisted 
men,  fiftv'-eight  officers,  and  one  warrant  officer.  Colonel 
Charles  C,  Curtis  is  in  command  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
L.  C.  Atwood  is  regimental  executive.  Since  the  15th  of 
August  the  regiment  has  gone  through  a  series  of  transfor¬ 
mations  due  to  the  induction  into  federal  service,  dis¬ 
charging  old  personnel  with  years  of  service  and  enlisting 
teemits  to  fill  the  ranks.  The  regiment  has  covered  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  miles  since  the  15th  of  August  from 
home  stations  to  the  maneuvers  in  New  York,  back  to 
home  stations,  and  tlicn  to  Virginia  Beach.  Social  life  is 
nil  at  this  station  due  to  lack  of  proper  facilities  and  the 
intensive  training  program. 

244TH  Coast  Artillery 
By  Lieutenant  Graham  C.  Berry 

Exactly  two  weeks  after  the  summer  training  period 
closed,  AR  130-10  was  applied,  and  the  244th  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  was  inducted  into  federal  sei-vice.  Recruiting  com¬ 
mittees  swung  into  action  with  authorization  from  the 
War  Department  to  go  up  to  full  peace  time  strength, 
which  was  reached  several  days  before  the  regiment  left 
its  home  station  for  Virginia  Beach,  We  arrived  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Camp  on  September  23rd  and  were  under  wav 
on  the  training  program  the  next  morning.  To  date,  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  the  basic  training  of  the  soldier, 
with  recruits  and  old-timers  alike  shaping  up  rapidly. 
Artillery  instruction  began  the  week  of  October  14th. 
when  recruits  had  their  first  opportunity  to  get  a  close 
look  at  the  155’s  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

On  the  social  side,  the  high-light  of  our  Virginia  stay 
to  date  has  been  the  marriage,  on  October  12th,  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  James  O.  Murphy  and  Miss  Adelaide  Poppe,  of 
New  Jersey. 

246TH  Coast  Artillery 
By  Lieutenant  Hilary  E.  Duval 

On  September  16,  1940  the  246th  Coast  Artillen' 
(HD)  of  the  Virginia  National  Guard,  was  inducted 
into  the  federal  service  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

The  regiment  is  commanded  by  Colonel  Alonzo  E. 
Wood  and  is  composed  of  seventy-eight  officers,  one  war¬ 
rant  officer  and  1,070  enlisted  men. 

During  the  first  week  of  service  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  all  batteries  remained  at  their  home  stations, 
at  which  time  physical  examinations,  property  check-ups. 
recruiting,  and  many  other  duties  were  performed  along 
with  initial  training. 

On  Monday,  September  21,  1940,  the  regiment  en¬ 
trained  for  designated  concentration  points.  Regimental 
Headquarters,  Regimental  Headquarters  Battery,  and 
Second  Battalion  (less  Battery  E)  consisting  of  Battalion 
Headquarters,  Battalion  Headquarters  Battery,  Battery 
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D  and  Batten-  F  moved  to  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia.  Search¬ 
light  Batten-,  Band,  Jvlcdical  Detachment,  and  ist  and 
^d  Battalions,  consisting  of  !st  and  3d  Battalion  Head¬ 
quarters,  I  St  and  3d  Battalion  Headquarters  Batteries,  and 
line  Batteries  A,  B,  C,  G,  H,  1,  and  Battery  E  of  the  2d 
Battalion  entrained  for  Fort  Story,  Cape  Henry,  Virginia, 
At  the  present  time  tlie  men  arc  quartered  in  pyramidal 
tents  at  both  stations,  but  all  men  smile  when  they  see 
skeletons  of  the  barracks  under  construction.  Each  man 
is  doing  his  best  to  make  his  tent  home  as  comfortable  as 
possible  bv  building  wardrobes,  chairs  and  tables.  The 
officers  at  Fort  Monroe  are  living  in  temporary  quarters 
while  the  conditions  are  much  better  at  Fort  Story.  The 
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change  from  civilian  life  to  that  of  a  soldier  is  rapidly  be¬ 
ing  made.  Many  kinks  have  been  ironed  out  and  with  the 
spirit  exhibited  by  all  officers  and  men,  this  problem  soon 
will  be  solved  completely. 

On  Friday,  September  26th,  the  Post  Executive  and 
Harbor  Defense  Commander  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  Colonel 
Francis  P.  Hardawav,  made  an  inspection  of  our  camp 
site  and  tent  area.  This  inspection  was  made  at  Fort  Story 
in  the  morning  and  at  Fort  Monroe  in  the  afternoon. 

With  men  from  all  professions  in  civilian  life  as  a 
foundation  from  which  to  work,  great  things  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  this  year  bv  the  246th  Coast  Artillery  (HD) 
from  the  good  old  State  of  Virginia. 
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First  Coast  Artillery  District 

Major  General  T.  A.  Terry,  Commanding 
Colonel  Rodney  H.  Smith,  Executive 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Vernon  W.  Hall 
Training  and  Gunnery  Officer 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  T.  Chaplin 
Adjutant 

The  period  since  the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the 
Coast  Artillery  Journal  has  seen  many  changes  and 
great  activity  in  this  District.  The  68th  Coast  Artillery 
(AA)  has  moved  from  Portland  to  its  new  station  at 
Camp  Edwards  on  Cape  Cod.  The  197th  Coast  Artillery 
(A A)  and  the  2 nth  Coast  Artillery  (A A)  have  been  in¬ 
ducted,  and,  after  brief  shake-down  periods,  have  left  for 
their  training  center  at  Camp  Hulen,  Texas.  Four  harbor 
defense  National  Guard  regiments  have  been  inducted 
into  the  federal  service,  the  240th  Coast  Artillery  in  the 
Harbor  Defenses  of  Portland,  the  241st  Coast  Artillcn'  in 
the  Harbor  Defenses  of  Boston,  the  242d  Coast  Artilleiy 
in  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
243d  Coast  Artilleiy  in  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.  A  number  of  new  units  have  been  formed  in  the 
Regular  Army  harbor  defense  regiments  and  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  activation  of  all  units  of  these  regi¬ 
ments.  The  Harbor  Defenses  of  Portsmouth  and  New 
Bedford  have  awakened  from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep 
and  are  now  bustling  with  activity.  All  regiments  are  now 
well  launched  into  the  intensive  schedules  of  the  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Training  Programs,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
maximum  possible  amount  of  outdoor  attiliery  training. 

On  September  26,  1940,  General  Thomas  A.  Terry  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  San  Francisco,  which 
he  commanded,  to  take  command  of  this  District.  He  was 
accompanied  bv  his  aide.  Captain  George  F.  Carey,  CAC. 
On  September  27,  1940,  the  War  Department  announced 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major  General,  effective  on 
October  i.  General  Terrv  shortly  after  arrival  started  on 
a  series  of  inspection  trips  to  all  of  the  Harbor  Defenses 


Lieutenant  Colonel  James  G.  Devine 
Plans  and  Projects  Officer 

Captain  George  R.  Carey 
Aide-de-Camp 

and  to  the  AA  Training  Center  at  Camp  Edwards.  This 
inspection  started  with  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  Portland 
on  October  3d  and  ended  with  the  Harbor  Defenses  of 
Long  Island  Sound  on  October  nth.  All  harbor  defense 
units,  including  the  newly  inducted  National  Guard 
units,  were  inspected.  At  Camp  Edwards,  a  review  was 
held  for  General  Terry  by  the  68th  Coast  Artillery  (AA) 
and  the  211th  Coast  Artillery  (AA).  The  District  staff 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  new  arrivals. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Vernon  W.  Hall,  C.A.C,,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  James  G,  Devine,  C.A.C.  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Koenig,  C.A.C.  has  also  been  assigned  to  the 
District  and  is  expected  to  arrive  from  the  Philippines  late 
in  December. 

Camp  Edwards 

Brigadier  General  Robert  C.  Garrett,  Commanding 
By  Lieutenant  James  S.  Webb 

On  September  16, 194a,  the  68th  Coast  Artillery  (AA) 
moved  from  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  Portland  to  its  new 
station  at  Camp  Edwards,  Falmouth  Massachusetts, 
where  it  is  in  rent  camp  pending  the  completion  of  canton¬ 
ments.  The  regiment  is  engaged  in  intensive  training, 
including  target  practice  firings,  in  addition  to  recruit 
training. 

To  provide  recreation,  convoys  are  scheduled  to  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  over  week-ends,  and  equipment  recently  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  tent  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Motion  Picture  Serv¬ 
ice  makes  possible  moving  pictures  in  camp  every  night. 
The  gridsters  have  already  embarked  successfully  on  the 
season’s  schedule. 
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Major  GeurraJ  T.  A.  Terry  iusftecling  Battery  A,  lid  Separate  Battalion,  Coart  Artillery, 

at  Tort  Rodman,  Masssachusetti 


1 1  ARBOR  DrrrNsr-A  or  PoRTiMomi 
Maiur  Edward  G.  OjwtN,  Commanding 
liy  Uentenant  Robert  VV'.  Young 

For  rwcntv  ycar^.  the  fort\  of  the  Harlxjr  Dcfcn>c\  of 
Ponsmoudi  have  been  under  die  care  of  caretakers. 
Early  in  September  the  forts  took  a  new  Icisc  on  life.  A 
cadre  of  chircv-thrcc  experienced  enlisted  men  arrived 
at  Forr  Constitution  on  September  rath,  and  garrisoned 
the  post.  The  initial  cadre  augmented  by  recruits  will 
make  up  the  aid  Coast  Artillery,  a  reactivated  regiment, 
which  will  garrison  die  Harbor  Defenses  of  Portsmouth. 
The  men  arc  quancred  temporarily  in  the  hospiul  build¬ 
ing  at  Fort  Gmstitution  until  die  quarters  at  die  new 
reservation  are  completed  cads-  in  November.  The  new 
reservation  lies  Italf  way  between  Forts  Constitution  and 
.Stark. 

The  initial  program  for  the  aid  Coast  Anillcrv  calls  for 
a  nunc  batterv  and  a  headquarters  battery. 

In  keeping  with  its  new  status,  the  Harbor  Defenses 
of  Portsmouth  were  separated  from  the  command  of  the 
Harbor  Defenses  of  Portland  on  September  ayth. 


As  soon  as  the  men  arrivcsl  a  complete  training  pro- 
gram  was  drawn  up  fur  their  instniction.  A  recrraliunal 
program  is  being  instituted  for  die  men.  Ac  present,  the 
athletic  facilities  coasist  of  a  softball  diamond,  a  vollcv- 
ball  court,  and  an  outdoor  basketball  court.  A  fricndK" 
rivalry  exists  betsveen  die  cadre  aixl  the  recruits,  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  tends  to  make  die  g.imes  very  intetesung. 
Everv'thing  is  being  planned  and  organized  in  such  a 
manner  as  m  insure  the  ready  absnr|icion  of  any  iiKrrasc 
in  the  personnel  of  die  regiment. 

Colonel  Walter  K.  Dunn  is  now  under  orders  to  join 
this  regiment.  Colonel  Dunn  will  come  from  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  wlicre  he  is  now  stationed. 

Harbor  Di:riNsr-s  or  PoRtiAsn 
CoLtiNU  GkircIt  E.  Ftxa;,  Commanding 
By  Captain  Gerald  G.  Gibbs 

Tlic  aqcith  Coast  Artillery.  Colonel  George  E.  Fogg, 
commanding,  wxs  inducted  into  federal  service  on  Sep 
tember  i6.  On  the  a^th  of  September  the  regiment 
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swung  into  its  intensive  training  program  as  part  of  the 
Harbor  Defenses  of  Portland. 

The  building  of  cantonments  at  Fort  Levett  is  progrcss- 
ing  rapidly  and  several  of  the  old  barracks  have  been  re¬ 
habilitated  and  are  ready  for  occupancy. 

Recruiting  for  the  240th  Coast  Artillen',  under  Major 
Graham  and  Lieutenant  Webber,  has  gone  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  the  regiment  is  near  its  authorized  strength.  At  the 
present  time  artillery  drill  is  in  full  swrng  with  all  batteries 
manned  and  it  won’t  be  long  before  we  will  have  target 
practice. 

The  Officers  Club  opened  with  a  reception  given  by 
the  officers  of  the  8th  Coast  Artillery  for  the  officers  and 
ladies  of  the  240th  Coast  Artillen'.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Fogg  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Kemble  received. 

The  regimental  headquarters  of  the  240th  Coast  Artii- 
lcr\'  is  at  Fort  McKinley. 

Harbor  Defenses  of  Boston 
Colonel  Monte  J.  Hickok.  Commanding 
By  Captain  H.  D.  Bind 

The  induction  of  the  National  Guard  into  the  federal 
service  resulted  in  a  material  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  Harbor  Defenses  of  Boston.  On  September  23d,  Colo¬ 
nel  Hickok,  Harbor  Defense  Commander,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  of  the  Regular  Army  of  this  Harbor  De¬ 
fense  had  the  great  pleasure  of  welcoming  into  the  com¬ 
mand  the  officers  and  men  of  the  241st  Coast  Artillery, 
Massachusetts  National  Guard,  under  command  of  Colo¬ 
nel  William  D.  Cottam. 

Both  regimenrs  are  alert  to  tlaeir  common  mission  and 
CO  their  need  for  cooperation  and  mutual  support.  The 
241st  Coast  Artillery  after  a  brief  adjustment  period,  is 
now  participating  in  the  organized  training  of  this  com¬ 
mand. 

To  ascertain  the  requirements  and  progress  of  the 
Harbor  Defense  incident  to  expansion  frequent  inspec¬ 
tions  of  training,  supply  and  living  conditions  were  made 
bv  officers  from  higher  headquarters. 

For  future  training,  this  past  season’s  target  practices 
may  well  serve  as  a  criterion;  the  antiaircraft  and  seacoast 
and  submarine  mine  practices  were  rated  Excellent.  The 
submarine  mine  practice  was  held  without  a  single  pen¬ 
al  t\'. 

Harbor  Defenses  of  New  Bedford 
By  Captain  John  H.  Kochevar 

Fort  Rodman  continues  to  expand — -both  in  facilities 
and  personnel.  All  permanent  buildings,  including  bar¬ 
racks,  officers’  quarters,  warehouses,  and  other  facilities, 
have  been  completely  rehabilitated  and  are  now  in  use  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  In 
addition,  a  tent  camp  for  one  hundred  men  is  ready  for 
occupancy  and  has  been  winterized  for  better  protection 
against  cold  weather.  It  is  expected  that  construction  of 
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temporatr-  buildings  (mobilization  tvpe)  sufficient  to 
house  further  increases  in  the  garrison,  will  be  undertaken 
in  the  vert'  near  future. 

Indoor  and  outdoor  rifle  ranges  are  being  prepared, 
armament  and  its  various  accessories  are  being  manned, 
and  intensive  training  in  all  phases  of  Coast  Ardllerv  ac¬ 
tivity  is  well  under  way. 

The  garrison  now  consists  of  twelve  officers  and  150 
enlisted  men,  including  attached  personnel  of  Medical 
Quartermaster,  Ordnance  and  Signal  Corps. 

Harbor  Defenses  of  Narragansett  Bay 

Colonel  Earl  C.  Webster,  Commanding 
By  Captain  Virgil  M.  Kimm 

On  September  22,  1940,  the  243d  Coast  Artillery, 
Rhode  Island  National  Guard,  Colonel  Earl  C,  Webster, 
commanding  arrived  for  duty  in  the  Harbor  Defenses. 
All  the  armament  at  Fort  Adams,  Wetherili,  Getty  and 
Kearney  has  been  put  into  active  service  and  assigned  to 
units  of  the  243d.  Battery  Varnum,  the  old  model,  12- 
inch  battery,  silent  since  1911,  will  again  spit  fire  and 
steel. 

The  Panama  batteries  left  for  their  overseas  assignments 
on  September  30. 

Batteries  A  and  B,  of  the  lotb  Coast  Artillery  combined 
to  conduct  a  mine  practice  which  started  on  September 
23d  with  the  arrival  of  the  USAMP  Baird.  During  the 
planting  of  Number  i6  mine  on  October  2,  Private  First 
Class  Joseph  Menditto,  6141369,  Battery  B,  loth  Coast 
Artillery,  became  entangled  in  the  heaving  line  aboard  the 
L-boat  and  was  pulled  overboard  on  the  end  of  the  cable 
and  drowned.  The  body  was  recovered  in  less  than  four 
minutes,  but  artificial  respiration  failed  to  revive  the  man. 

Our  new  District  Commander,  Major  General  Terry, 
made  his  first  inspection  on  October  9. 

Harbor  Defenses  of  Long  Island  Sound 
Colonel  Thomas  H.  Jones,  Commanding 
By  Lieutenant  Joel  T.  Walker 

The  new  intensified  training  program  now  in  effect  in 
rhese  harbor  defenses  promises  to  make  the  approaching 
months  busy  and  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
the  officers  and  men.  The  242d  Coast  Artillery,  Connecti¬ 
cut  National  Guard,  now  in  federal  service,  has  encamped 
at  Fort  Wright  until  the  building  program  at  Forts  Terry 
and  Michie  will  permit  the  regiment  to  move  to  those 
forts.  Major  General  Thomas  A.  Terrv  made  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Harbor  Defenses  on  October  nth. 

The  football  season  is  well  under  way  at  Fort  Wright 
with  F  Battery  and  Headquarters  Batter^’  leading  the 
league.  The  Enlisted  Men’s  dances,  which  were  formerly 
held  in  the  Service  Club  are  now  being  held  at  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  in  New  London  and  have  proved  to  be  quite  suc¬ 
cessful. 

☆  ☆ 


Hawaiian  Separate  Coast  Artillery  Brigade 

Major  General  Fulton  Q.  C.  Gardner,  Commanding 

Colonel  C.  M.  S.  Skene,  Chiej  of  Staff 

Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  V.  Warner,  Adjutant  General  &S-1 

Captain  D.  D.  Martin,  S-2  &  Gunnery  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  H.  Undt,  S-3 

Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  M.  Perkins,  S-4 

Major  I.  H.  Ritchie  Captain  G.  C  Essman 

Com.  and  Engineer  O fficer  Chemical  Warfare  Officer 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J,  C,  Bates  Lieutenant  Colonel  R,  S.  Barr 

Sec.  Alh.  Officer  Ordnance  Officer 

Major  N.  D.  Franklin 
fudge  Advocate 

Colonel  E.  B.  Walker 
Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  Pearl  Harbor 

Colonel  Charles  K.  Wing  Lieutenant  Colonel  Shuey  E.  Wolfe 

Commanding  64lh  Coast  Artillery  (AA )  Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  Honolulu 

By  Captain  Milan  G.  Weber 


Searchlight  Review  for  Lieut.  General  Herron 

On  the  night  of  Septcrnber  27,  19^)0,  the  personnel  of 
the  Hawaiian  Separate  Coast  Artillery  Brigade  passed  in 
review  under  a  canopy  of  searchlight  beams  in  honor  of 
the  Department  Commander,  Lieutenant  General  Charles 
D.  Herron,  who  had  recentlv  been  invested  with  his  new 
rank  and  title. 

Battle  Practice 

On  September  12th,  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  conducted  a  battle  service  practice  in  which  eight  sea- 
coast  batteries  emplaced  along  a  20,000  yard  front  par¬ 
ticipated.  Two  tugs  towed  a  total  of  five  targets  during 
the  practice.  Coast  Artillery  officers  acted  as  air  observers 
for  the  practice.  The  details  of  the  practice,  together  with 
pictures  are  being  sec  forth  in  a  separate  article  which  is 
expected  to  be  published  in  this  or  a  succeeding  issue  of 
The  Coast  Artillery  Journal. 

Target  Practices 

In  the  conduct  of  target  practices  in  this  brigade  under 
conditions  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  those  which 
would  be  encountered  in  time  of  war,  several  firings  have 
been  conducted  which  might  be  of  interest  to  other  Coast 
Artillery  oi^nizations.  Among  firings  of  this  nature 
which  have  not  been  previously  mentioned  arc; 

Firings  with  Sandbag  Revetments.  Several  155-mm. 
firings  have  been  conducted  with  sandbag  revetments  em¬ 
placed  in  front  of  the  guns.  It  was  found  that  the  sand¬ 
bags  in  the  immediate  front  of  the  guns  were  thrown 
inward  by  the  concussion  of  firing.  In  falling  the  bags 
were  broken  and  dust  was  thrown  throughout  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  thus  making  Case  II  firing  impracticable.  This  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  paitiallv  alleviated  by  a  thorough  wetting 
immediately  prior  to  firing.  However,  water  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  especially  for  mobile  batteries  emplaced  at  a  dis¬ 


tance  from  population  centers,  will  not  always  be  avail¬ 
able  in  unlimited  quantities.  Furthermore,  these  batteries 
may  be  emplaced  for  months  without  action  although  a 
condition  of  readiness  for  instant  action  might  have  to  be 
maintained.  It  would  not  be  practicable,  in  many  cases, 
to  keep  such  an  area  continuously  wetted  down.  These 
firings  are  mentioned  here  so  that  other  organizations 
might  give  consideration  to  sodding  such  revetments  or 
covering  them  with  tarpaulins. 

Antiaircraft  firings  with  Camouflage  Nets.  Firings  of 
3-inch  antiaircraft  guns  under  camouflage  nets  have  taken 
place  at  Malakole,  the  antiaircraft  firing  center.  For  these 
firings,  an  I-slit  was  cut  into  standard  36^  x  44'  camouflage 
net.  The  edges  of  the  slit  were  selvaged  to  prevent  un¬ 
ravelling  of  the  net.  At  the  time  of  firing,  the  two  parrs 
of  the  net  outlined  by  the  slit  were  thrown  back  and  firing 
took  place  through  the  10'  x  10'  opening.  This  proved 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory;  the  gun  crews  were  not  ham¬ 
pered  in  their  work  and  the  shock  of  firing  did  not  affect 
the  net. 

Night  Antiaircraft  Firing  at  Low  Altitudes,  Night 
firings  with  3-inch  guns  at  low  altitudes  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  64th  Coast  Artillery.  It  was  found  dur¬ 
ing  these  firings,  that  the  flashes  of  the  guns  firing  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  blinded  the  trackers  on  the  height  finder 
and  director  to  such  an  extent  that  tracking  was  difficult. 
It  appears  that  the  best  practicable  solution  to  meet  this 
situation  is  the  conduct  of  such  firings  with  the  director 
offset  from  the  battery. 

Antiaircraft  Firings  on  Diving  Targets.  The  64th 
Coast  Artillery  has  been  experimenting  with  the  conduct 
of  fire  against  diving  targets.  Both  3-inch  guns  and  ma¬ 
chine  guns  have  been  fired  against  improvised  targets 
thrown  from  a  B-18  bomber.  These  firings  have  been 
conducted  in  order  that  the  personnel  may  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  conduct  of  fire 
against  dive  bombers. 


Harbor  Defenses  of  Puget  Sound 

Colonel  James  H.  Cunningham,  Commanding 
By  Major  Charles  M.  Myers 


Fort  Worden  has  been  the  scene  of  intense  activit\'  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  September  and  October  due  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  248th  Coast  Artillery,  Washington  National 
Guard.  This  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Alfred 
W.  McMorris,  and  consisting  of  750  officers  and  men,  ar¬ 
rived  September  23d  by  motor  convoy.  Pending  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  cantonments,  the  regiment  is  quartered  in  tent 
camps  on  the  Hill  and  on  the  small  parade  ground  in  front 
of  the  hospital,  with  a  few  men  down  in  the  old  CCC 
Camp. 

In  the  meantime,  cantonments  are  under  construction 
on  the  slopes  north  of  the  hospital  and  other  buildings 
will  be  placed  on  the  small  parade  ground  in  front  of  the 
hospital  as  soon  as  the  tent  camp  in  that  locality  can  be 
vacated.  The  cantonments  also  include  a  recreation  build¬ 
ing  for  each  regiment  and  a  combination  dormitory -mess 
for  Reserve  officers. 

Intensive  training  is  in  full  progress  for  the  entire  harbor 
defenses,  including  all-day  and  overnight  marches  for 
each  unit  as  soon  as  the  unit  is  properly  trained  and 
hardened.  Regimental  evening  parades  are  held  twice 
each  week  and  one  brigade  review  has  been  held. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  personnel.  New  ar¬ 


rivals  are  Major  Dave  Sigel,  CA-Res.;  Captain  Willard 
T.  Day,  Eng-Res.;  Captain  Samuel  J,  Newson,  Mcd- 
Res.;  Captain  Gustav  H,  Mundt,  CA-Res.;  Captain 
Fred  Timmerman,  Sig-Res.;  Captain  Alfred  H.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Inf-Res.;  Lieutenants  Oliver  F.  Parker,  QM-Res,; 
Marion  W,  Hubble,  AG-Res.;  Frank  S.  Hale,  Eng-Res.; 
Gordon  D.  Lynch,  Sig-Res.;  Duane  M.  Metcalfe,  CA- 
Res,;  Robert  C.  Davie,  Fin-Res.;  and  Thomas  L.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Mi-Res. 

Lieutenants  Peter  Scbmick,  Roy  E.  Moore,  Theodore 
F.  Hoffman  and  Milton  H.  Clark  have  all  been  promoted 
to  captain.  Captain  James  E,  McCraw  left  recently  for 
Fort  Monroe  for  duty  on  the  Coast  Artillery  Board.  Major 
Charles  M.  Myers  has  received  orders  for  Panama  and 
will  leave  soon. 

Distinguished  visitors  to  Fort  Worden  during  the  past 
two  months  have  included  the  District  Commander, 
Major  General  Henry  T,  Burgin,  (who  was  sworn  in  as 
a  Major  General  while  here) ,  Colonel  McNarney,  WD 
GS  and  Brigade  General  Stuart  of  the  Canadian  Army, 
and  Admiral  Freeman,  Commandant  of  the  13th  Naval 
District. 
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Panama  Separate  Coast  Artillery  Brigade 

Major  General  Sanuerford  Jarman,  Commanding 


Lieutenant  Colonel  C. 

Major  L.  W.  Bartlett 
Communications  and  Inlslligence 

Captain  M.  K.  Deichelmann 
Plans  and  Training 

Captain  C.  G.  Patterson 
Adjutant 

1st  Coast  Artillery  (HD) 

Colonel  A.  J.  French,  Commanding 

7 2d  Coast  Artillery  (A A) 

Colonel  H.  R.  Oldfield,  Commanding 


Finley,  Executive 

Captain  W.  M.  Skidmore 
Aide-de-Camp  and  Assistant  S-3 

Captain  S.  M.  Hardy 

Assistant  Adjutant  and  Assistant  Communications 

Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  P.  Detwiler 
Munitions  and  Supply 

4th  Coast  Artillery  ( HD ) 

Colonel  W.  R.  Nichols,  Commanding 

73d  Coast  Artillery  ( A  A  ) 

Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  M.  Chapin,  Commanding 


For  news  of  Panama, 


please  turn  to  "The  Coast  Artillert'  in 


Panama,”  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  R.  Finley. 


Puerto  Rico 

Maior  CrsFRAi.  E.  L.  Dai  ey.  Commdmiing 
By  Cdptdin  Peter  S.  Pec* 


The  Coast  Artillerv  units  in  Pucno  Rico  have  practically 
doubled  in  strciigtli  dunng  the  past  three  nionths.  Tlic 
ist  Battalion,  aotst  Coast  Attillery,  National  Guard,  has 
been  inducted.  Tlic  66<h  Coast  Artillers'  troops  now  sta- 
tioncd  here  will  train  the  aoist  Coast  Artillciy  (AA). 
Tile  5i5t  Coast  Artillen'  will  train  the  i53d. 

rile  enure  31st  moved  to  Bonnijucn  Field  .about  the 
13th  of  September  for  its  annual  utget  practice  season. 
Tlie  baiulion  functioned  as  a  unit  under  the  control  of 
Linitcnant  Colonel  Flanigan.  The  ptrpararions.  training, 
ami  tiring  weie  most  satisfactorv.  Fist  new  lieutenants 
who  hatl  just  arrived  received  verv  valuable  |iractical  train* 
ing.  Troops  drilled  perfealy  and  with  great  enthusiasm. 

For  taetkai  and  training  purjwvscs  a  shift  lias  been  made 
in  the  location  of  units  in  the  various  Army  jsosts.  The 
51st  Coast  Artillcrv  with  its  He.idquartcrs,  is  now  located 
at  F.l  \lorro.  The  63th  Infantrs’.  less  the  ist  Battalion, 
has  been  moved  to  Fott  Buchanan.  TIk  G6th  and  the  isr 
Battalion,  05tlt  Infantrv,  ate  still  sutioned  at  Boimqucn 
Field. 

61ST  Cx>A!ST  ArTII.IXKY 

LlH'Tf.NAM  CarluNH  B.  L.  Fl  ANIGI-N’,  ConmiJm/lfrji 
By  /;.  /.  Welldce,  Jr. 

On  Sc|Xcmbcr  15  dte  battalion  nude  a  ninct)'  mile 
march  to  Ikirin(|iirn  Field  for  a  most  wrIanrK  nnintli  of 
intensive  field  training.  This  was  tlic  first  time  in  Puerto 
Rico  tliar  all  elements  of  the  battalion  had  been  together 
under  rhe  ilircn  command  of  the  battalion  commander. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  cvers'  opportunity  for  training. 
Night  aiills  were  conducted.  Orientation  data  were 
clicckcd  on  celestial  bodies.  Administrative  and  tactical 
matters  were  handled  as  a  separate  unit. 

As  for  artillcrv  work,  two  praerkes  were  (irrd  by  each 
baaety — a  special  practice  and  tlic  tegular  practice,  Tliat 
the  firing  was  cxccllrndy  prepared  for  and  conducted  is 


evidenced  by  the  fact  th.it  Batters'  B,  comnunded  by 
Captain  William  G.  Fritz,  opened  fire  in  rlie  regular 
practice  with  two  hits  from  a  two  gun  salvo,  and  no  cor> 
rectioiis  were  nctesMiy  dunng  rlw  endre  practice. 

On  October  ladi  the  battalion  moved  from  Bonnquen 
Field  to  its  new  station,  the  Post  of  San  |uan.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Flanigcn  assumed  command  of  the  post.  Head¬ 
quarters  Banery  moved  to  histotic  El  Morro.  A  Batten' 
iiuo  San  Cristolial,  and  B  Barterv  moved  to  Fort 
Bnclunan. 

fifiTH  Coast  Artii  i  try  (AA) 

Captain  ).  E.  Mortimer,  CommjnJtnfi 
By  Cdptdtn  E.  .-i.  Chdpmert 

The  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  has-e 
been  heetk  at  Punta  Borinquen.  Tliere  was  great  tejoking 
in  August  wlicn  the  66di  Coast  Artillen'  (AA)  iud  an 
opjiorTunin'  to  fire  its  3-inch  guns  at  a  towed  taq>ct.  Wc 
hted  during  the  week  of  August  i3d.  Tlic  results  were 
very  good,  considering  the  fact  th.it  it  was  our  first  chance 
to  do  actual  firing  In  Puetto  Rico. 

On  August  29th  promotions  for  enlisted  men  arrived 
am!  were  duly  celebrated  by  the  privates  as  well  as  tlie 
nofKoim.  Hardly  had  die  battalion  tccos-ercd  from  dm 
wiiidf.ill  wlien  it  was  set  back  on  its  heels  by  the  irws  rlut 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Pitz.  Captain  Mortimer,  and  Lini- 
teiiants  Schwcidel,  DcVillc,  ami  Smith,  had  liecn  ordered 
back  to  die  States,  most  of  them  to  Fort  Bragg. 

On  .September  i6rh  and  17th  twenty-two  enlisted  men 
took  the  examination  for  the  Coast  Artillcrv  School.  Wc 
wish  them  a  lot  of  luck. 

As  this  grxrs  to  press,  wc  arc  getting  ready  to  move  into 
our  diird  set  of  temporarv'  quaners.  TIk  itKitrase  in  tlw 
Air  Corps  personnel  at  Bonnquen  Field  makes  diis  move 
necessary. 
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The  iu  Puerto  Rico 


Fort  Brass 


liy  UeHUfidfit  Colonel  Hdny  R.  Ptrrce 


I  SI  BaTI  ALIGN.  76TH  OlAST  AUTnj.EBY  (AA) 

Tills  organization  was  activatcci  August  1,  n^o  with 
rolorcd  enlisted  men.  On  that  date  \laiors  Leon  A. 
WHiitc  and  Andrew  P.  Sullivan.  Captains  Ham'  F. 
Torwnsend  and  Hubert  du  B.  Lewis,  ist  Lieutenants 
Roben  H.  Kessler  and  Raymond  C.  Qwal  of  the  Regular 
Armv  and  ist  Lieutenants  John  F.  Bollcntinc.  Thomas 
H.  kousseaii.  Russell  S.  Campbell  and  Jacob  Frank,  and 
Lieutenants  Isidor  RossolT,  Joe  O.  jainings,  Alexander 
H.  Lucas,  James  C.  Parker,  Reuben  W.  Mundy  and 
Ourics  W.  Matdiews  of  the  Reserves,  rc|inrted  and 
Joined. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  enlisted  members  of  the 
battalion  falls  to  Corporals  Eli  Board  and  John  J.  Moore 
who  arrived  by  jirivatc  automobile  on  the  6th  from  the 
ad  Ssjuadmn,  lorh  Cavairv.  at  West  Point.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  regular  anny  cadre  arrived  in  the  next  lew 
succeeding  days  from  the  9tli  and  loth  Cavalrs  and  fmm 
the  o^th  and  251!!  Infaiurs',  making  the  cadre  practically 
complete  by  the  loth.  Tents  were  issued  and  raised,  messes 
orranized,  and  preparation  made  for  tiK  arrival  of  rcmiits. 

Recruits  coninKriced  to  arrisr  in  numbers  on  the  lytli. 
Bv  tile  21st  tile  authorized  strength  was  readied  and  hv 
the  end  of  the  month  exceeded  bv  aa. 


Recruit  training  ha.s  been  the  order  of  rise  dav  from  then 
to  this  writing,  interspersed  with  organized  acldetics  and 
games. 

Four  3'  AA  guns  arrised  October  jjth,  two  power 
plants  Oember  5th. 

Eight  weeks  of  recruit  training  were  completed  011 
Octeihrr  lith  and  tcrmiiutcd  with  final  tests  bv  the  Post 
Commander. 

A  great  part  of  tlw  battalion  energies  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  was  devoted  to  making  the  encampment 
neater  and  more  comfortable,  in  anticipation  of  the  com¬ 
ing  cold  weather. 

Many  pine  uplmgs  were  cut  for  tent  frames  and  the 
batter^'  parades  were  covered  wirh  pine  needles  to  keep 
the  sand  from  being  blown  about  bv  the  wind. 

Circat  |nai.se  was  earned  by  ilie  iiifaiurv  and  cavalry 
colored  cadres  because  of  their  keen  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  the  training  of  recniits.  Tliii  spirit  was  transmitted 
to  the  tKw  men,  who  ore  off  to  a  gtxxl  start  in  learning 
the  things  tliat  go  into  die  makeup  of  tlic  soldier.  Al- 
tliough  rhe  76th  IS  one  ol  die  Coa.st  Attillcrv’s  newest 
ourfirs,  it  shows  every  piomisc  of  making  a  name  for 


"Soldier)  art  made. 


Corregidor  News  Letter 

Major  General  Walter  K.  Wilson,  Commanding 
Colonel  Frederic  A.  Price,  Execalire 
Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  J.  Bowler,  Adjutant  and  S-1 
Major  S.  McCullough,  S-2  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  C.  Braly,  5-3 

Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  R.  Crews,  S-4 

Colonel  R.  P.  Glassbukn  Colonel  William  C.  Koenig 

Commanding,  39th  Coast  Artillery  (HD )  Commanding.  60th  Coast  Artillery  (AA ) 

Colonel  Willis  Shippam  Lieutenant  Colonel  O.  DeCarre 

Commanding,  91st  Coast  Artillery  (PS)  (HD)  Commanding,  92d  Coast  Artillery  (PS)  (TD) 


During^  these  hectic  days,  Dame  Rumor  has  a  great  time 
flying  around  and  spreading  tales  of  what  may  happen  in 
the  Philippines.  The  only  real  fact  is  that  the  situation  here 
in  the  Far  East  is  becoming  more  critical  day  by  day. 
Evety  effort  IS  being  made  and  every  measure  taken  to 
place  the  Philippine  Department  in  a  high  state  of  pre¬ 
paredness  for  any  eventuality.  However,  it  appears  from 
stories  brought  over  here  from  rhe  States  by  our  new 
arrivals,  that  we  out  here  are  not  as  much  worried  about 
the  situation  in  the  Far  East  as  many  of  our  friends,  back 
home. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  Typhoon  Signal  No. 

1  is  up  and  the  weather  is  gradually  getting  worse.  During 
the  last  two  months,  the  rainy  season  has  had  its  innings 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  periods  of  fair 
weather  effective  outdoor  training  has  been  impossible. 
However,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  getting  plans, 
personnel,  installations  and  material  in  a  higher  state  of 
preparedness.  Indoor  training  has  consisted  mainly  of 
gunners’  instruction  and  examinations,  instruction  in  basic 
subjects,  instruction  in  secrecy  discipline,  special  schools 
for  noncommissioned  officers  and  key  men,  schools  for 
specialists,  instruction  and  firing  of  small  arms,  etc.  Of¬ 
ficers’  schools  in  basic  subjects,  in  artillery  subjects,  in 
tactics,  and  in  special  subjects  have  been  completed.  At 
present  beach  defense  training  and  firing,  and  antiaircraft 
machine  gun  training  and  firing  are  being  carried  out  in 
each  regiment.  We  are  preparing  for  an  intensive  period 
of  instmetion  for  the  many  new  officers  arriving  on  the 
next  boat  with  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them  for  full 
field  duty  as  soon  as  possible. 

Major  James  W.  Smith,  Coast  Artillery  Corps  (PS) 
well  known  to  all  coast  artillerymen  who  have  served  at 
Fort  Mills  has  returned  from  a  leave  of  absence  in  the 
United  States. 

59TH  Coast  Artillery 
.  By  Major  A.  K.  Chambers 

Two  months  of  rainfall,  broken  only  by  short  periods  of 
fair  weather,  have  afforded  little  time  for  outdoor  train¬ 
ing.  However,  the  number  of  new  expert  gunners  in  the 
regiment  speaks  eloquently  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
indoor  training  periods  have  been  utilized. 

All  batteries  have  completed  small  arms  practice  and 
have  qualified  a  high  percentage.  Antiaircraft  machine- 
gun  firing  and  beach  defense  firing  are  next  on  our 
schedules. 


Bowling  and  basketball  have  held  the  athletic  spotlight 
for  the  past  two  months.  Rumor  hath  it  that  a  rookie  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  battery  commanded  by  our  capable  and  ener¬ 
getic  regimental  athletic  officer  posed  the  following 
question:  ‘’Captain,  if  the  United  States  goes  to  war 
will  we  fight  with  basketballs  or  bowling  balls.”  Our  in¬ 
telligence  agents  report  that  “Duke”  failed  to  reply. 

In  the  interbattety  tenpin  series  Battety  B  finished  in 
top  place.  In  the  interregimental  series  we  were  forced  to 
bow  to  rhe  brilliant  bowling  of  our  friendly  enemies,  the 
gallary;  Sixtieth. 

Battery  G  won  the  interbattert'  basketball  series.  The 
interregimental  series  is  just  starting  and  we  all  expect 
Lieutenant  Hauck’s  squad  to  bring  home  the  bacon. 

We  have  had  many  promotions,  both  commissioned 
and  enlisted,  in  the  past  few  davs,  but  the  space  available 
in  this  letter  does  not  permit  the  listing  of  the  names  of  the 
fortunate  ones. 

On  September  i2ch  the  regiment  assembled  at  the  Top¬ 
side  Cine  to  celebrate  its  22d  birthday.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Boudreau,  commanding  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Glass- 
burn,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  introduced  rhe 
speakers.  Colonel  Glassburn,  home  on  sick  leave,  honored 
the  regiment  by  naming  it  one  of  his  finest  commands. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  P.  Stivers,  General  Staff 
Corps,  Department  Athletic  Officer,  presented  the  De¬ 
partment  baseball  and  basketball  trophies  to  the  regiment. 

Painting  a  vivid  word  picture  of  the  deeds  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  while  yet  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  Valentine  P.  Foster,  qist  Coast  Artillery,  an  officer 
who  served  “over  there”  with  the  59th  during  the  stirring 
days  of  1918,  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  his  listeners  to  a 
high  pitch.  He  left  them  with  the  feeling  that  they  should 
“wear  their  regimental  insignia  as  decorations.” 

Major  General  Walter  K.  Wilson,  Harbor  Defense 
Commander,  briefly  reviewed  the  accomplishments  of  the 
regiment  in  the  past  year,  and  then  gave  a  most  timely 
and  inspiring  address  on  our  rights  and  privileges  as 
American  citizens  and  our  obligations  as  American  sol¬ 
diers,  The  response  of  the  members  of  the  59th  to  the 
forceful  words  of  this  natural  leader  should  have  been 
heard  by  that  portion  of  our  population  that  is  in  doubt 
as  to  America’s  ability  to  defend  herself. 

60TH  Coast  Artillery 
By  Major  G.  L.  Field 

Since  the  last  news  letter,  all  training  efforts  have  been 
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concentrated  on  our  annual  indoor  period  of  gunners  in¬ 
struction  and  schools  for  both  troops  and  officers.  The  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  July  transport  presented  new  training  prob¬ 
lems  when  we  were  presented  with  eighty-eight  Air  Corps 
enlisted  men  to  train  as  coast  artillery  until  such  time  as 
coast  artillery  replacements  become  available.  Within  a 
short  time  these  flr'-ers  have  become  good  coast  artillery¬ 
men,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  all  concerned  have  bene- 
fitted  by  the  problem  presented.  September  3d  opened 
our  outdoor  season,  and  from  that  time  until  die  present 
all  personnel  have  been  placing  emphasis  on  preparation 
for  annual  target  practices  soon  to  begin. 

The  regiment  will  lose  its  commanding  officer,  Colonel 
W.  C.  Koenig,  upon  the  departure  of  the  November 
transport  Grant  for  the  United  States.  The  both  deeply 
regrets  losing  Colonel  Koenig,  who,  in  his  capacity  as 
commanding  officer,  has  in  the  past  two  years  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  efficiency  of  the  regiment.  Colonel  Koenig 
will  be  missed  keenly,  and  the  whole  regiment  joins  in 
wishing  him  many  future  successes. 

The  153^40  athletic  year  ended  with  softball  and  duck- 
pins,  won  by  Batteries  C  and  B,  respectively.  Battery  B 
emerged  the  winner  of  the  Regimental  Commander’s 
trophy  for  all-around  athletic  supremacy  for  the  year. 

In  the  new  athletic  year  of  1540-41  interbattery  tenpins 
and  basketball  are  already  completed,  and  boxing  under 
way. 

The  regimental  officers’  tenpin  team  after  the  midseason 
loss  of  its  number  one  bowler,  Major  Hogan,  managed 
to  fight  through  to  finish  the  tournament  in  fourth  place. 
The  Department  bowling  tournament  and  congress  begin 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  inter-regimental  basketball  playoff 
for  the  Post  (American)  championship  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  59th  Coast  Artillery  winning  two  of  the 
three  games.  The  both,  undaunted,  regards  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Basketball  tournament  as  still  any  team’s  prize.  All 
in  all  a  full  season  is  anticipated  with  high  hopes  for  suc¬ 
cess, 

91ST  Coast  Artillery  (PS) 

By  Lieittenant  Colonel  V .  P.  Foster 

During  the  past  two  months  intensive  training  for 
beach  defense  firings  was  concluded  and  all  units  have  now 
completed  the  field  firings  at  towed  targets.  Antiaircraft 
machine  gun  firings  are  in  full  swing  for  isc  Battalion 
while  the  2d  Battalion  is  polishing  off  its  training  on  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  and  searchlights. 

In  addition  to  organization  duties  they  are  attending 
schools  of  instruction  daily  which  keeps  them  close  to  the 
well  known  grind  stone. 

With  the  rainy  season  holding  sway  during  the  past 
two  months,  the  indoor  sports  of  bowling  and  basketball 
occupied  the  athletic  limelight.  The  duckpin  tournament 
came  first  and  provided  intense  competition  and  interest. 
Captain  Stennis’  Battery  C  bowlers  led  the  pack  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  race  with  Battery  A  in  second  place.  The 
tenpin  schedule  got  under  wav  immediateiv  following  but 


here  the  perennial  champions,  Battery  G,  stepped  to  the 
front  and  were  never  headed.  Competition  for  second 
and  third  places  was  keener  with  four  teams  finishing 
only  a  game  or  two  apart. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ever  popular  sport  of  basketball 
drew  large  crowds  to  evet^'  game.  In  this  sport.  Battery 
C  proved  unbeatable.  It  won  all  twelve  of  its  scheduled 
games  to  lead  the  second  place  team.  Battery  E,  by  three 
games.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  regiment. 
Battery  C  is  the  basketball  champion  and  it  left  no  doubts 
as  to  its  right  to  wear  the  crown.  The  Regimental  Team 
is  formed  for  the  series  with  the  gzd  Coast  Artillery  (PS) 
for  the  Post  Championship  (Scout  Division)  and  for  the 
Philippine  Department  tournament  later  in  October  and 
November.  This  team  should  be  a  favorite  to  win  the  de¬ 
partment  title. 

In  the  basketball  inter-battery  tournament.  Battery  F, 
our  outpost  battery  at  Fort  Frank,  entered  a  team.  Credit 
is  due  the  organization  for  the  hardships  which  it  had  to 
overcome  in  order  to  compete.  Tlie  team  complied  strictly 
with  the  schedule  despite  several  rough  trips  across  South 
Channel. 

92ND  Coast  Artillery  (PS) 

By  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  L.  Barr 

AH  batteries  of  the  regiment  are  now  completing  their 
additional  assignments  in  antiaircraft  machine  gun  firing. 
Intensive  training  with  emergency  defense  weapons  has 
started  which  will  culminate  in  day  and  night  position 
firing  during  the  period  September  zgtb — October  19th. 
Instruction  in  small  arms  has  also  begun  leading  up  to 
range  practice  in  November. 

The  officers’  regimental  bowling  team,  winner  of  last 
year’s  post  tournaments  both  in  duck-pins  and  tenpins, 
completed  the  tournament  this  year  in  the  cellar,  thus 
keeping  the  “C.  I.”  where  it  should  be. 

The  gzd  regimental  tenpin  team  won  the  post  cham¬ 
pionship  in  the  Philippine  Scout  division.  In  defeating  the 
91st  regimental  team  5  to  2,  the  gad  has  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  bowling  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  by  win¬ 
ning  the  duckpin s  championship  in  July.  All  bowlers  are 
now  preparing  for  the  department  tournament  to  be  held 
at  Fort  Mills  in  October. 

Headquarters  Battery  won  the  inter-batteiy  bowling 
tournament  in  tenpins  after  defeating  the  Guard  Battalion 
in  the  extra  matches,  score  2  to  i.  These  two  teams  were 
tied  for  first  place  at  the  end  of  the  tournament. 

Repeating  similar  performances  of  the  past  several  years. 
Battery  C  again  won  rhe  championship  in  the  inter-battery 
basketball  league  this  year  without  a  single  defeat. 

The  regimental  basketball  team  is  now  practicing  daily 
under  the  management  of  First  Lieutenant  Robert  J.  Law- 
lor,  Regimental  Athletic  Officer.  The  team  is  coached 
by  Second  Lieutenant  Stephen  C.  Farris.  With  new 
blood  on  the  team,  the  regiment  expects  to  win  the  post 
basketball  championship  this  year. 
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Any  individual,  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  service,  is  invited  to  submit  constructive  sugges- 
tions  relating  to  problems  under  study  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board,  or  to  present  any  new  problems  that 
properly  may  be  considered  by  the  Board.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  President, 
Coast  Artillery  Board,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

THE  COAST  ARTILLERY  BOARD 

Colonel  William  S.  Bowen,  C.A.C.,  President 

Lt.  Colonel  Franklin  B.  Edgecomb,  C.A.C  Major  Robert  H.  Kreuter,  CA.C 

Lt.  Colonel  Ellsworth  Young,  C.  A.C.  Captain  James  E.  McGraw,  C.A.C. 

Lt.  Colonel  William  F.  Gerhardt,  Ordnance  Department  Captain  Charles  E.  Shepherd,  C.A.C. 

Major  Robert  W.  Crichlow,  Jr.,  C.A.C.  Captain  Donald  H.  Smith,  C.A,C. 

Captain  Michael  M.  Irvine,  CA.C. 


Caliber  .jo  Adapter  for  the  Caliber  .^o  M2  Machine 
Gun  Mount.  The  Board  recently  received  for  test  an 
adapter  to  permit  mounting  the  caliber  ,30  machine  gun 
on  the  M2  mount.  The  design  consists  of  a  subcradle 
which  is  placed  in  the  M2  antiaircraft  mount  in  place  of 
the  caliber  .50  M2  water-cooled  gun.  The  caliber  ,30 
Machine  Gun  M1917  on  M1917A1  can  be  mounted  with 
the  center  line  of  the  barrel  parallel  with  the  center  line 
position  of  the  barrel  of  the  caliber  .50  gun.  The  gun  is 
bolted  to  the  subcradle,  and  the  subcradle  and  caliber  .30 
machine  gun  can  be  mounted  and  dismounted  as  a  unit. 
To  balance  the  caliber  .30  gun  in  this  mount,  a  counter¬ 
weight  has  been  added  at  the  forward  end  of  the  cradle. 
A  caliber  .30  ammunition  chest  bracket  and  cartridge 
guide  were  also  furnished  but  it  was  found  that  a  belt  of 
caliber  ,30  ammunition  could  be  placed  in  the  caliber  ,50 
ammunition  box  and  fed  out  through  the  regular  caliber 
.50  ammunition  guide  so  that  the  additional  bracket  and 
guide  were  not  necessary. 

Approximately  8,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were  fired 
from  each  of  the  two  machine  guns  mounted  by  means 
of  the  adapters.  Firing  was  conducted  as  part  of  the  train¬ 
ing  scheduled  for  organized  reserve  regiments  and  as  part 
of  the  instruction  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School. 

As  a  result  of  the  tests,  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  rec¬ 
ommended: 

a.  The  caliber  .30  machine  gun  adapter  be  made  a 
standard  accessory  for  the  caliber  .50  Machine  Gun  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Mount,  M2. 

b.  One  adapter  he  provided  for  each  two  mounts. 

c.  The  caliber  .30  ammunition  chest  and  cartridge 
guide  be  not  included  as  part  of  the  adapter. 

The  future  nomenclature  of  this  item  will  be  “Cradle, 
Subcaliber,  A. A.  Machine  Gun  Mount,  M2.” 

Training  antiaircraft  machine  gunners.  The  Board 
was  recently  directed  to  comment  on  a  proposal  to  equip 


each  automatic  weapon  battery  with  skeet  outfits.  The 
possible  advantages  that  might  be  obtained  from  this  type 
of  training  are; 

a.  A  definite  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  leading 
a  target. 

b.  An  added  interest  in  the  training. 

c.  Inculcation  of  quick  thinking  and  coordinated  action. 

The  Board  concurred  in  the  statement  appearing  in  a 

forwarding  indorsement  that  the  use  of  skeet  shooting  for 
the  development  of  individual  or  central  control  of  fire 
when  tracers  arc  used  is  of  doubtful  value.  The  records 
available  indicate  that  since  1923  the  Coast  Artillery  Board 
has  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  trap  or  skeet  shooting  would  not  justify 
the  expenditure  involved.  The  Board  recommended  that 
skeet  shooting  not  be  incorporated  in  the  required  training 
of  automatic  weapon  units. 

Records  for  antiaircraft  searchlight  power  plant  units. 
The  power  plants  of  portable  searchlight  units  are  classed 
as  trailers,  and  as  such  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  W.D., 
Q.M.C.  Form  248,  Motor  Vehicle  Service  Record.  This 
form  was  revised  July  15,  1939,  and  is  of  the  loose  leaf 
type  designed  to  be  bound  in  the  standard  Kalamazoo 
hinder.  The  form  does  not  provide  suitable  space  for 
recording  essential  data  for  the  searchlight  power  plant. 

In  order  to  simplify  and  standardize  the  necessary  rec¬ 
ords,  the  Board  recommended  that: 

a.  An  additional  page  be  printed  for  W.D.,  Q.M.C. 
Form  248.  This  page  to  contain  ruled  columns  for  record¬ 
ing  the  date,  hours  in  operation,  tachometer  readings  and 
the  quantities  of  fuel  and  lubricants  used. 

b.  Antiaircraft  searchlight  units  maintain  a  record  of 
minor  repairs  and  replacements  to  portable  power  plants 
by  proper  entries  on  pa^  8  of  W.D.,  Q.M.C.  Form  248, 
by  changing  the  main  heading  of  page  8  to  read  “Motor 
Vehicle  Record  of  Minor  Repairs  and  Replacements,”  and 
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by  changing  the  column  now  titled  “Damage  to  Vehicle” 
to  read  “Cost  and  Nomenclature  of  Minor  Units  Re¬ 
paired  or  Replaced.*’ 

c.  An  initial  issue  of  ten  of  the  additional  pages  be 
made  with  each  portable  antiaircraft  searchlight  power 
plant  and  that  ten  copies  be  furnished  per  power  plant 
now  issued. 

Range  drums  for  fixed  guns.  Due  to  recent  changes  in 
ammunition  and  firing  tables  applicable  to  fixed  seacoast 
batteries,  the  range  drums  of  certain  fixed  batteries  are 
now  incorrectly  graduated  for  the  service  ammunition  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  armament.  The  Coast  Artillery  Board  has 
initiated  action  to  correct  this  condition.  Reports  are  now 
on  hand  showing  the  results  of  recent  checks  made  on  all 
fixed  batteries.  These  reports  have  been  carefully  studied 
to  determine  where  corrective  measures  are  necessary’. 
New  elevation  tables  arc  being  prepared  for  all  batteries 
having  incorrectly  graduated  range  drums.  In  cases  where 
more  than  one  weight  or  type  of  service  ammunition  may 
be  fired,  the  elevation  tables  are  being  prepared  for  the 
principal  type  or  types  of  service  ammunition  comprising 
the  battle  allowance.  These  tables  will  be  forwarded  for 
use  in  regraduating  the  range  drums.  Instructions  cover¬ 
ing  the  necessary  field  work  will  be  issued  by  proper 
authority. 

Tractors.  Two  new  types  of  tractors  are  now  being 
issued  to  the  Coast  Artillery.  Both  tractors  arc  designated 
as  Tractor,  M-i,  Heavy.  One  type  of  tractor  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Caterpillar  Company  and  equipped  with 
the  “Hyster  Winch”  located  in  front  of  the  radiator.  This 
winch  is  driven  by  a  propeller  shaft  which  is  under  the 
body  of  the  tractor  and  is  operated  by  a  clutch  handle  and 
brake  from  the  driver’s  seat.  The  other  type  of  tractor  is 
manufactured  by  the  International  Harvester  Company 
and  is  equipped  with  a  “Gar  Wood”  winch  which  is  driven 
by  gears  and  propeller  shafts  located  on  the  left  side  of  the 
tractor.  The  “Gar  Wood”  winch  is  equipped  with  a 
safety  brake  on  the  worm  drive  shaft  which  holds  the 
load  under  strain  in  any  desired  position. 

To  avoid  damage  to  the  jaw  clutches,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  following  operating  instructions  be  complied  with 
in  their  proper  sequence; 

Caution:  Never  pull  out  jaw  clutch  when  winch  is 

under  load.  The  jaw  clutch  is  pulled  out  only  to 

free  the  drum  for  unreeling  cable  to  hook  on  load. 

Power  take-off  has  only  one  forward  speed  and  no 

reverse. 

Operating  cycle: 

1.  Pull  out  jaw  clutch,  pull  off  cable  and  hook  on 
load. 

2.  Engage  jaw  clutch. 

3.  Depress  engine  clutch  pedal. 

4.  Put  power  take-off  shift  lever  in  forward  speed. 

5.  Release  engine  clutch  pedal  slowly  and  winch 
will  start  reeling  in  cable. 

6.  Stop  winch  by  depressing  engine  clutch  pedal. 
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(The  load  will  be  safely  held  bv  the  saferv 
brake  on  the  worm  shaft.) 
y.  If  winch  is  under  load  when  pull  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  move  tractor  forward  to  relieve  strain  so 
cable  ma^'  be  released. 

Comments:  The  clutch  pedal  or  the  clutch  hand 
lever  can  be  disengaged  when  the  winch  is  under  load, 
but  the  jaw  clutch  or  engaging  gear  segments  can  not 
be  pulled  out,  for  these  parts  are  under  heavy  frictional 
pressure. 

Each  tractor  is  equipped  with  a  hand  brake  which 
holds  the  winch  in  the  “free  spooling”  position  very 
satisfactorily.  This  brake  was  tested  by  making  it  hold 
or  pull  another  tractor,  as  desired,  and  the  brake  held 
the  load  stable  at  any  desired  position. 

Safe  loading  for  a  winch  is  computed  as  the  pull 
which  occurs  when  the  drum  is  coveted  with  one  layer 
of  rope.  The  proper  size  of  rope  for  any  winch  usually 
has  a  breaking  strain  approximately  the  same  as  the 
normal  “safe  loading”  of  the  winch.  When  the  drum 
is  half  filled  with  rope,  the  safe  rating  is  only  70%  of 
normal;  and  when  the  drum  is  full,  its  safe  braking  load 
is  only  50%  of  normal. 

Oiling- — -Worm  gear  case.  Fill  to  oil  level  hole  with 
SAE  160  transmission  oil  in  summer  and  SAE  no  in 
winter. 

Safety  Depression  Stop  for  ^-inch  .Antiaircraft  Guns. 
Safety  regulations  prescribe  chat  no  firing  will  be  permitted 
over  personnel  not  protected  by  overhead  cover  when  the 
gun  is  laid  at  a  quadrant  elevation  of  less  than  qoo  mils.  In 
order  to  insure  compliance  with  this  requirement  when 
antiaircraft  guns  are  fired  from  the  square  formation,  the 
Coast  Arcillery  Board  requested  that  the  Chief  of  Ord¬ 
nance  develop  a  removable  stop  for  limiting  the  minimum 
elevation  of  antiaircraft  guns  to  qoo  mils.  Pilot  models  of 
stops  for  3-inch  antiaircraft  guns  were  provided  for  test. 
These  stops  are  mounted  on  the  elevating  rack  and  can  be 
rcadilv  swung  out  of  position  when  it  is  desired  to  depress 
the  gun  below  qoo  mils. 

As  a  result  of  tests,  the  Board  found  the  stops  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  recommended  that  they  be  provided  for  all  3-incli 
antiaircraft  guns.  Depression  stops  will  also  be  provided 
for  the  go-mm.  and  105-mm.  guns.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Coast  Artillery  Board  has  been  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 

Lighting  device  for  Telescope  of  the  Flank  Spotting 
Instrument  M-i .  The  Coast  Artillery  Board  has  recently 
tested  a  lighting  device  for  the  elbow  telescope  of  the 
Flank  Spotting  Instmment  M-i.  The  standard  lighting 
equipment  consists  of  one  standard  lighting  device,  an 
S-foot  cord  and  one  Edison  storage  battery.  The  new 
lighting  device  tested  by  the  Board  consists  of  a  light 
bulb,  flashlight  battery,  and  toggle  switch,  all  mounted 
in  one  case  and  clamped  to  the  telescope.  A  small  red 
filter  between  the  light  bulb  and  reticle  causes  the  illumi¬ 
nated  scales  to  appear  red  in  color. 
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The  new  lighting  device  illuminates  the  scales  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner.  The  red  lighting  provides  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  contrast  with  the  white  beam  of  the  searchlight 
than  does  the  whim  lighting  used  in  the  standard  lighting 
device.  The  illumination  appears  uniform  at  ail  points 
on  the  scale  and  causes  no  blurring  of  the  etching. 

The  new  lighting  device  is  light  in  weight  and  docs  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  operation  of  the  spotting 
instrument.  From  a  viewpoint  of  weight,  simplicity,  and 
maintenance  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  standard 
device. 

^Jo  provision  has  been  made  for  lighting  the  and  ® 
scales  of  the  flank  spotting  instrument.  The  design  of  the 
instrument  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  mounting  of 
lighting  devices  for  this  purpose  without  interfering  with 
operation.  However,  a  small  flashlight  used  by  the  reader 
provides  a  satisfactory  means  of  illuminating  these  scales. 

The  Board  recommended  that  the  new  type  lighting 
device  be  standardized  for  use  with  the  elbow  telescope 
mounted  on  the  Flank  Spotting  Instrument  M-i  and  that 
one  Flashlight  TL-122  be  furnished  with  each  flank 
spotting  instmment.  The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  has 
approved  this  recommendation. 

Loud-speaking  Intercommunicating  System  for  Sea- 
coast  Batteries.  A  loud-speaking  intercommunicating  sys¬ 
tem  which  provides  a  means  for  transmitting  orders  and 
reports  and  for  two-way  communication  between  the  bat¬ 
tery  commander  and  the  range  and  emplacement  ofScers, 
has  been  tested  at  Battery  DeRussy,  Fort  Monroe,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  system  consists  of  a  master  station  unit  located 
in  the  battery  commander’s  station  and  five  substation 
units  of  the  speaker  microphone  type  located  as  follows: 

One  in  the  plotting  room. 

One  in  each  of  two  gun  emplacements. 

One  in  each  of  two  magazines. 

The  system  permits  the  battery  commander,  at  the  mas¬ 
ter  station,  to  conduct  two-way  loud-speaking  communi¬ 
cation  with  personnel  at  the  above-named  substations 
cither  separately,  to  all  stations  simultaneously,  or  in 
selected  groups.  The  equipment  was  tested  during  drill, 
subcaliber  firing  and  a  record  service  practice. 

As  a  result  of  the  test,  the  Coast  Artillery  Board  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  loud-speaking  system  offers  no  important 
advantages  over  the  standard  svstem  employing  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  cordless  switchboard.  It  is  less  rugged  than 
the  telephone  and  would  present  mote  of  a  maintenance 
problem.  When  there  is  need  for  two-way  conversation, 
the  advisability  of  permitting  such  conversations  to  be 
broadcast  through  a  loud-speaking  system  to  the  entire 
range  section  or  gun  crew  is  open  to  question. 

The  Coast  Artillery  Board  recommended  that  the  loud¬ 
speaking  intercommunicating  system  not  be  provided  for 
fixed  seacoast  batteries.  The  recommendation  has  been 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Coast  Arriiiery. 

Crichlow  Slide  Rule.  This  is  a  device  for  solving  trig¬ 


onometric  problems  often  met  in  antiaircraft  artillery.  It 
has  been  used  in  the  service  and  at  the  Coast  Artillerv 
School  for  about  fout  years.  An  explanation  of  the  rule 
and  its  use  appears  in  TM  4-1 10,  Gunnery,  Fire  Control, 
and  Posirion  Finding  for  Antiaircraft  Guns. 

The  Coast  Artillery  Board  recently  recommended  that 
the  mie  in  a  durable  form  be  standardized  and  issued  to 
antiaircraft  organizations  as  follows: 

a.  One  per  antiaircraft  gun  battery.  Six  per  regimental 
headquarters  (for  use  by  the  regimental  records  section) ; 
and 

b.  Six  per  harbor  defense  in  which  troops  other  than 
antiaircraft  are  required  to  train  with  antiaircraft  materiel. 

Antiaircraft  Camera  Spotting  of  High  Explosive  Bursts. 
Tests,  which  included  experimental  photography  with 
antiaircraft  spotting  theodolite  cameras,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  best  technique  in  photographing  high 
explosive  bursts  were  conducted  by  the  Board  at  Fort 
Stot^^  and  Fort  Monroe  during  May,  1940.  A  reference 
to  these  tests  appeared  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Board  notes 
included  in  the  July-August,  1940,  issue  of  The  Coast 
Artillery  Journal.  Additional  tests  authorized  by  the 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  were  conducted  by  the  Board  at 
Fort  Monroe  during  the  period  August  12  to  31,  1940. 
A  physicist  from  the  Signal  Corps  Laboratories  was  pres¬ 
ent  and  assisted  the  Board  during  both  test  periods. 

In  the  first  test  period  an  opportunity  was  had  to  photo¬ 
graph  high  explosive  shell  bursts  in  firings  conducted  by 
the  70th  Coast  Artillery  (AA)  at  Fort  Story: 

Type  of  Firing  No.  of  Rounds 

Preliminary  practices .  50  (approx.) 

Record  da\'  practices  . 186 

Record  night  practices .  80 

In  the  second  test  period  the  bursts  of  sixty-three  rounds 
of  high  explosive  shell  and  twenty-four  rounds  of  shrapnel 
were  photographed  during  demonstration  firings  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe.  A  small 
number  of  these  shrapnel  and  high  explosive  bursts  were 
photographed  at  night.  In  both  tests  four  theodolites 
were  used.  This  facilitated  comparison  of  records  obtained 
under  identical  conditions  from  the  same  point. 

During  the  subject  tests  the  spotting  theodolites  used 
were  one  set  Type  PH-BA-33  (Sperry)  and  one  set  Type 
PH-BC-33  (Mitchell) .  Photographs  of  high  explosive 
bursts  against  a  blue  sky  up  to  a  slant  range  of  10,000 
yards  were  obtained  in  which  the  images  of  the  bursts 
were  distinguishable.  Photographic  results  were  classified 
rough K'  as  follows: 


Tijiu- 

Siitttt  ( )di.) 

Re.fulu 

Day 

Up  to  6,000 

Good 

6,000  to  8,000 

Fair  to  poor 

8,000  to  10,000 

Poor 

Night 

Up  to  7,800 

Fair 

Above  7,800 

No  images  on  film 

were  detected. 

The  tests  indicated  that  the  best  photographic  results 
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could  be  obtained  tlirougli  die  use  o£  tav  filters  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  following  table: 

FILTERS  AND  FILTER  FACTORS  (Wratten  Designation) 


Color  of 

Sky  Back- 

Color  of 

Type  of 

Filter-Factor  for 

Burst 

around 

Target 

Filter 

Fanchromatic  Film 

White 

White 

Red 

5N5 

12.5 

White 

Blue 

White 

29  F 

8 

or 

25  A 

5 

White 

Blue 

Red 

5N5 

12.5 

Bladk 

White 

Red 

5N5 

12.5 

Blade 

Blue 

White 

39 

5 

Black 

Blue 

Red 

39 

5 

Note:  If  a  35  filter  is  not  available  when  photographing 
black  bursts  against  a  blue  sky,  use  no  filter  and  open  the 
camera  aperture  scops  more  than  indicated  by  the 
exposure  meter.  For  example,  if  the  exposure  meter  indi¬ 
cates  an  aperture  of  f  n ,  the  proper  setting  would  be  f  6.3. 

In  collaboration  with  the  representative  from  the  Signal 
Corps  Laboratories  the  Board  reached  a  number  of  con¬ 
clusions  which  were  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Coast  Ar¬ 
tillery.  Among  these  conclusions  appeared  the  following: 

a.  Satisfactory  photographic  results  cannot  be  expected 
at  slant  ranges  exceeding  8,000  yards  when  using  an  anti¬ 
aircraft  spotting  theodolite  equipped  with  a  camera  lens 
of  6-inch  focal  length. 

b.  The  most  suitable  filter  for  use  in  photographing 
high  explosive  or  black  shell  bursts  against  a  blue  sky  is 
the  Wratten  No.  39  or  equal. 

c.  Red  filters  are  not  suitable  for  photographing  black 
colored  bursts  against  a  blue  sky.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
better  to  use  no  filter  rather  than  a  red  filter. 

d.  A  film  emulsion  speed  rating  of  from  50  to  64 
(Weston)  is  most  suitable  for  use  with  the  spotting 
theodolite  cameras,  both  day  and  night. 

e.  In  developing  spotting  camera  film,  the  following 
are  among  the  rules  which  should  be  observed: 

(1)  Use  Eastman  D-ii  developing  solution  or  equal. 

(2)  Keep  the  temperature  of  the  developing  solu¬ 


tion,  fixer  and  wash  below  70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  using 
an  external  ice  water  bach  if  necessarsu 

(3)  Do  not  develop  more  chan  i  ,000  feet  of  film  per 
each  five  gallons  of  developing  solution. 

(4)  After  fixing,  wash  the  film  in  running  water 
for  one  hour, 

(5)  After  washing,  and  as  it  is  being  wound  on 
the  drying  rack,  wipe  the  film  carefully  with  viscose 
sponges  or  moist  chamois  to  remove  excess  water  and 
foreign  particles,  thus  insuring  clean  film  free  from 
water  spots. 

(6)  Use  a  development  time  equivalent  to  five 
minutes  in  D-ii  solution  at  65  degrees  Fahrenheit, 

(7)  Rewind  film  after  removal  from  camera  maga¬ 
zine  before  winding  on  the  Stineman  reel.  This  prevents 
the  reel  from  marking  the  center  of  the  phott^raph. 

The  Board  recommended  that  each  antiaircraft  spotting 
theodolite  camera  be  provided  with  four  ray  filters  of  the 
following  Wratten  designations:  29  F,  25  A,  5N5  and  39. 

Charts  and  Scales.  The  Coast  Artillery  Board  is  receiv¬ 
ing  numerous  requests  for  charts  and  scales  for  use  with 
fire  control  equipment.  Many  of  the  requests  do  not  in¬ 
clude  sufficient  information  to  identify  properly  the  charts 
and  scales  drat  are  desired,  and  in  some  cases  erroneous 
information  is  furnished.  Such  requests  cause  undue 
waste  of  time  and  effort  in  attempting  to  decipher  what  is 
meant,  or  in  returning  the  basic  communication  for  further 
information. 

Requests  for  charts  and  scales  should  include,  where 
applicable,  such  information  as:  model  of  gun  and  carri¬ 
age,  weight  and  type  of  projectile,  type  of  powder  charge 
(normal  or  super  charge,  base  and  increment,  or  aliquot 
parts,  etc.) ,  firing  tables  which  apply,  type  of  fire  control 
equipment,  such  as  “Deflection  Board  M  i 

Requests  for  range-range  relation  scales  should  state 
the  weight  and  type  of  projectile  for  which  the  range  dnim 
is  graduated. 
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The  reward  of  a  thing  well  done,  is  to  have  done  it. 

Emerson. 


Ooast  (Jitillelii 


(Covering  the  period  September  1,  1940,  through  October  31,  1940) 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  promotions  during  this  period  they 
are  not  included  in  this  list. 


Colonel  Clair  W.  Baird  to  Camp  Upton. 

Colonel  Eli  E.  Bennett  to  Panama  Canal 
Department,  sailing  New  York,  November 
4. 

Colonel  Arthur  G.  Campbell  to  GSC 
with  troops,  8th  Corps  Area,  Fort  Sam 
Houston, 

Colonel  Theodore  M,  Cliase  to  Philip¬ 
pine  Department,  sailing  New  York,  De¬ 
cember  28. 

Colonel  Reginald  B.  Cocroft  to  3d  Coast 
Artillery  District,  Fort  Monroe. 

Colonel  Aveiy  J,  Cooper  to  Governors 
Island, 

Colonel  Waiter  K.  Dunn  (GSC)  to  22d, 
Fort  Constitution. 

Colonel  Philip  S.  Gage  to  7th,  Fort  Han- 
cock. 

Colonel  Albert  Gilmor  to  Philippine  De¬ 
partment,  sailing  New  York,  December  28. 

Colonel  Robert  P.  Glassburn  to  9th  Coast 
-Artillery  District,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 

Colonel  Ralph  E.  Haines  to  70th,  Fort 
Moultrie. 

Colonel  Francis  P.  Hardaway  to  13th, 
Fort  Barrancas. 

Colonel  John  H.  Hood  to  75th,  Fort 
Lewis. 

Colonel  Franklin  Kemble  to  52d,  Fort 
Hancock. 

Colonel  Allen  Kimberley  to  3d,  Fort 
MacArthur. 

Colonel  William  C.  Koenig  to  1st  Coast 
-Artillery  District,  Boston. 

Colonel  Olin  H.  Longino  to  20th.  Fort 
Crockett. 

Colonel  Rufus  F.  Maddux  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Port  of  Embarkation. 

Colonel  Henry  C.  Merriam  to  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Second  Army,  Chicago. 

Colonel  Charles  B.  Meyer  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  ililitary  Reservation,  Falmouth, 

Colonel  Hollis  LeR.  Muller  to  Hawaiian 
Department,  sailing  New  York,  November 
23. 

Colonel  William  R.  Nichols  to  GSC  with 
troops,  4th  Corps  Area,  Atlanta. 

Colonel  Christopher  D.  Peirce  to  13th, 
Fort  Moultrie. 

Colonel  Frederic  A.  Price  to  3d  Coast 
-Artillery  District,  Fort  Monroe. 

Colonel  Edward  W.  Putney  to  his  home 
to  await  retirement. 

Colonel  Arthur  E.  Rowland  to  69th.  Fort 
Crockett. 

Colonel  George  Ruhlen  to  2Ist.  Fort  Du¬ 
Pont. 

Colonel  Rodney  H.  Smith  to  62d.  Fort 
Totten, 

Colonel  Edward  -A.  Stockton,  Jr.  to  6fh, 
Fort  Winfield  Scott. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  R.  Behrens  to 
2d.  Fort  Monroe. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Blaney  to  2d, 
Fort  Monroe. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  D.  Brown 
(GSC)  to  9th  Coast  Artillery  District, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  George  H.  Collins  to 
7th  Training  Center,  I-eon.  Iowa. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  James  L.  Cr^  to 
244th,  Virginia  State  Camp,  Virginia 
Beach, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  G.  Devine  to 
Headquarters,  1st  Coast  Artillery  District, 
Boston. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Percy  F.  Fleming 
(F.A)  to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sail¬ 
ing  San  Francisco,  October  18. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Russell  T.  George 
to  243d,  Fort  Adams. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Roy  S.  Gibson  (Inf.) 
to  Camp  Upton. 

I.ieutenant  Colonel  Donald  B.  Greenwood 
to  8th.  Fort  Preble. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Vernon  W.  Hall  to 
Headquarters,  1st  Coast  Artillery  District, 
Boston. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  H.  Harrington 
to  GSC  with  troops,  Headquarters,  4th 
Army,  Presidio  of  San  FrMcisco. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  S.  Harris  to 
Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  J.  Herzer  to 
23d  Separate  Battalion,  Fort  Rodman, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Daniel  W.  Hickey, 
Jr.  to  9th  Coast  Artillery  Di.strict,  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Ira  B,  Hill  to  GSC 
with  troops,  1st  Corps  Area,  Boston. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Oifford  D,  Hindle  to 
instructor,  Coast  Artillery  School. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harold  R.  Jackson  to 
241st,  Fort  Banks. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Creighton  Kerr  to 
Fort  Monroe. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Roll  a  V,  Ladd  to 
20th.  Fort  Crockett. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Abraham  if.  Law¬ 
rence  to  2d,  Fort  Monroe, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  LeRoy  Lutes  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston. 

I.ieutenant  Colonel  Robert  M'.  iIcBride 
to  203d,  Camp  Hulen. 

Lieutenaiit  Colonel  William  F.  Marquat 
to  9th  Coast  Artillery  District,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  E.  Phillips  to 
242d,  Fort  H.  G.  Wright. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Otto  G.  Pitz  to  duty 
with  Organized  Reserves,  Pittsburgh, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Adam  E.  Potts  to 

GSC  with  troops,  Hawaiian  Department, 
Fort  Shafter, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Joshua  D.  Powers  to 
69th,  Fort  Crockett. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Carroll  G.  Riggs  to 

instructor,  Michigan  National  Guard,  De¬ 

troit. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Lucas  E.  Schoon- 

maker  to  instructor,  Coast  Artillery  School. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Cedric  M.  S.  Skene 
to  63d,  Fort  MacArthur. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  R.  Townsend 
to  General  Staff  Corps. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  H.  Van  Volk- 
enburg  to  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  deB.  Walbach 
to  252d,  Fort  Moultrie. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Ellsworth  Young  to 
Coast  Artillery  Board,  Fort  Monroe. 


Afajor  Edward  F,  Adams  (Inf.)  to  9th 
Coast  Artillery  District,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco. 

Major  George  M.  Badger  to  General 
Staff  Corps, 

Major  Thomas  Bagley,  Jr.,  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty.  Fort  Monroe. 

Major  Charles  N.  Branham  to  Office, 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 

Major  George  W.  Brent  to  10th,  Fort 
Adams. 

Major  Lathrop  R.  Bullene  to  67tb,  Fort 
Bragg. 

Major  Alilo  G.  Cary  to  GSC  with  troops, 
2d  Corps  Area,  Governors  Island. 

Major  John  F.  Cassidy  to  198th,  Savan¬ 
nah. 

Major  Frederick  R,  Chamberlain,  Jr.  to 
Office,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery, 

Major  Mario  Cordero  to  61st,  Fort 
Sheridan. 

Major  Charles  H,  Crim  to  retire,  Sep¬ 
tember  30. 

Major  Bernard  C.  Dailey  to  20th,  Fort 
Crockett, 

Major  Robert  E.  DeMerritt  to  instructor. 
Coast  Artillery  School. 

Major  Lee  A.  Denson,  Jr.  to  General 
Staff  Corps. 

ifajor  Hamilton  P,  Ellis  to  2d,  Fort 
Monroe. 

Major  E.  Carl  Engelhart  to  GSC  with 
troops.  Philippine  Department. 

Major  John  H.  Featberston  to  GSC  with 
troops,  4th  Corps  Area,  Atlanta. 

Major  Bonner  F.  Fellers  to  military  at¬ 
tache,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Major  Alexander  L.  Haggart  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  sailing  Charleston,  No¬ 
vember  29. 

Major  -Aiugust  W.  Harris  to  Wright 
Field  and  Patterson  Field. 

kfajor  Erederic  L.  Hayden  to  GSC  with 
troops,  Sixth  Corps  Area,  Chicago. 

Major  Harry  W.  Lins  to  2^h,  Fort 
Preble. 

Major  Percy  L,  Low  to  9th.  Fort  Banks. 

Major  Frank  C.  McConnell  to  202d,  Fort 
Bliss. 

ifajor  Charles  >1.  M}'ers  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  sailing  San  Francisco, 
December  24, 

Major  Cornelius  W.  O’Leary  (Qif- 
Res. )  CA-Res.  to  Camp  Lee. 

Major  William  H.  Papenfoth  to  211*. 
Camp  Hulen. 

Major  John  H.  Pitzer  to  20th,  Fort 
Crockett. 

Major  Isaac  H.  Ritchie  orders  to  instruc¬ 
tor.  Coast  Artillery  School,  revoked. 

Major  Joseph  S.  Robinson  to  20th,  Fort 
Crockett. 

Major  William  E.  Ryan  CA-Res.  to 
Camp  Brownwood. 

Major  Morris  Whitmore  C.A-Rcs.  to 
Camp  Savannah. 

Major  Ellis  V.  Williamson  (FA)  to 
74th,  Fort  Monroe. 

Major  Charles  11.  Wolff  to  9th  Coa-st 
-■\rtillery  District.  Presidio  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 
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Major  Fred  J.  Woods  to  Paiisima  Cana! 
Department.  sailinK  Xew  York.  November 
A. 

Major  Ellsworth  Young  to  instructor. 
Coast  Artillerj-  School. 

Captain  Robert  Walton  Andrews  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty.  Savannah  Airport. 
Georgia. 

Captain  Charles  O.  Baird,  Jr.  C.A.-Res. 
to  adive  duty,  Mitchel  Field. 

Captain  Albert  S.  Baron  to  78tb.  March 
Field. 

Captcun  Herbert  T.  Benz  to  20th,  Fort 
Crockett, 

Captain  George  P.  Berilla,  Jr.  (CAV)  to 
Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing  New 
York,  December  21. 

Captain  Kenneth  M,  Briggs  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  sailing  New  York,  No¬ 
vember  4. 

Captain  Lyle  A.  Brooks  CA-Res.  to  ac¬ 
tive  duly.  Savannah  Airport,  Georgia. 

Captain  Lawrence  E.  Brooks  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  MacDii!  Field. 

Captain  Laurence  H.  Brownlee  to  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  Department,  sailing  New  York, 
November  27. 

Captain  Donald  N,  Cameron  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  Langley  Field. 

Captain  Clifton  C.  Carter  to  Head¬ 
quarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  II 
Corps,  Fort  Jay. 

Captain  Edgar  N.  Chace  to  instructor. 
Coast  Artillery  School. 

Captain  Wells  Collett  CA-Res.  to  active 
duty,  March  Field, 

Captain  John  A,  Croghati  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War. 

Captain  Cullen  J.  DeGraw,  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  Hamilton  Field. 

Captain  W.  George  Devens  to  Ordnance 
Department. 

Captain  Harold  G.  Dresser  CA-Res,  to 
active  duty.  Fort  Monroe. 

Captain  Charles  E,  Dunham  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  sailing  New  York,  No¬ 
vember  27. 

Captain  F.  Leslie  Ebersole,  Jr.  CA-Res. 
to  active  duty,  Savannah  Airport,  Georgia. 

Captain  Frederic  H.  Fairchild  to  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  Department,  sailing  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  December  24. 

Captain  George  Fein  CA-Res.  to  active 
duty,  Mitchel  Field. 

Captain  George  A.  Ford  to  10th,  Fort 
Adams. 

Captain  Arthur  L.  Fuller,  Jr.  to  Instruc¬ 
tor.  Cb^t  Artillery  School. 

Captain  Norman  L.  Geidel  C.-^-Res.  to 
active  duty,  Langley  Field, 

Captain  J.  T.  Gettys,  Jr.  CA-Res,  to 
active  duty.  Savannah  Airport,  Georgia. 

Captain  Sanford  J.  Goodman  to  78th, 
March  Field. 

Captain  Wesley  N.  Gordon  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  Mitchel  Field. 

Captain  Walter  G.  Gosser  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  instructor,  Coast  Artillery 
School, 

Captain  Alexander  Grendon  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  instructor,  Coast  Artillery 
School. 

Captain  Emory  E.  Hackman  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  sailing  New  York,  No¬ 
vember  4. 

Captain  Paul  A.  Hastings  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty.  Coast  Artillery  School. 

Captain  Wilbur  Lewis  Haven  CA-Res. 
to  active  duty,  March  Field. 

Captain  Firman  K.  Hayman  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  Langley  Field. 

Captain  Glen  E.  Hofto  CA-Res.  to  -Alex¬ 
andria.  Louisiana, 

Captain  Harold  H.  Hunt  CFA)  to  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  Department,  sailing  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  November  30. 
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Captain  Henry  A,  Johnson,  Jr.  CA-Res. 
to  active  duty.  Quartermaster  Corps  Re¬ 
serve. 

Captain  Robert  J.  Jones  C.A-Res.  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty.  Fort  Monroe. 

Captain  A'irgii  M,  Kimm  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  sailing  New  York,  No¬ 
vember  4, 

Captain  James  E.  McGraw  to  Coast  Ar¬ 
tillery  Board,  Fort  Monroe. 

Captain  Edward  W.  McLain  to  20th, 
Fort  Crockett. 

Captain  James  P,  Maloney  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty.  Fort  Monroe, 

Captain  Robert  F.  Moore  to  21st,  Fort 
DuPont, 

Captain  John  E,  Mortimer  to  67th,  Fort 
Bragg. 

Captain  Orville  W.  Mu  11  i kin  (Inf.)  to 
10th,  Fort  .Adams. 

Captain  James  Nesmith,  2d,  C.A-Res.  to 
active  duty.  Fori  Monroe, 

Captain  Harold  H,  Newman  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty.  Adjutant  General’s  Dejiartment 
Reserve. 

Captain  Walter  C,  Niederluecke  CA-Res. 
to  active  duty,  Randolph  Field. 

Captain  George  L.  Otterson  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  Mitchel  Field. 

Captain  Driscoll  Otto  CA-Res.  to  active 
duty,  Randolph  Field. 

Captain  Percy  A.  Rooks,  Jr.  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  March  Field. 

Captain  Willard  G.  Root  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  sailing  San  Francisco, 
October  18. 

Captain  Walter  .A.  Rude  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  sailing  Charleston,  No¬ 
vember  29. 

Captain  Charles  H,  Scott  CA-Res.  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty.  Southern  California  Military 
District. 

Captain  Lawrence  E.  Shaw  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  sailing  San  Francisco, 
March  11. 

Captain  Joseph  P.  Shumate  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  sailing  Charleston,  No¬ 
vember  29. 

Captain  Norman  A.  Skinrood  to  9th, 
Fort  Banks. 

Captain  Arlo  L.  Steele  CA-Res,  to  active 
duty,  Barksdale  Field. 

(iaptain  Wilfred  A,  Steiner  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  Randolph  Field. 

Captain  Arthur  Symons  CA-Res.  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Ar¬ 
tillery. 

Captain  Elbert  W.  A.  Taylor  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  March  Field. 

Captain  Charles  H.  Treat  (Inf.)  to  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  Department,  sailing  New  York, 
March  IS. 

Captain  Bennett  M,  Venable  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  Air  Corps, 

Cajrtain  Benjamin  M.  Warfield  to  20th, 
Fort  Crockett. 

Captain  Seth  L.  Weld,  Jr.  to  instructor. 
Coast  Artillery  School. 

Captain  James  Lloyd  Williams  CA-Res. 
to  active  duty,  Langley  Field. 

Captain  Wayne  L.  Wood  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty.  Fort  Monroe. 

Captain  William  P.  Wool  ridge  CA-Res. 
to  active  duty.  Coast  Artillery  School. 

Captain  William  J.  Worcester  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  sailing  New'  York,  No¬ 
vember  4. 

Captain  Lewis  J.  Workman  CA-Res.  to 
Camp  Hulen. 

Captain  William  J.  Wcust.  CA-Res.  to 
active  duty,  instructor,  Coast  Artillery 
School, 

Captain  Boyd  Yaden.  CA-Res.  to  active 
duty,  Hamilton  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  Herbert  C.  .Armstrong 
CA-Re.s,  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco.  December  4, 
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First  Lieutenasit  James  O.  Baker  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Ordnance  Department. 

First  Lieutenant  Marshall  W.  Baker 
CA-Res.  to  Mtive  duti'.  Coast  Artillerj- 
Schooi. 

First  Lieutenant  Raymond  Ball  CA-Res. 
to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  September  19. 

First  Lieutenant  John  McM.  Banks  to 
Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing  Charles¬ 
ton,  December  23. 

First  Lieutenant  William  H,  Barnett  to 
Camp  Hnlen, 

First  Lieutenant  Donald  E,  Barrett  CA- 
Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco,  December  17. 

First  Lieutenant  William  W.  Bell  CA- 
Res.  to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing 
New  York,  October  1. 

First  Lieutenant  John  B.  Bomar,  CA-Res. 
to  active  duly.  Municipal  .Airport,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  Alabama. 

First  Lieutenant  Harry  W.  Brown,  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty.  Municipal  Airport, 
Orlando,  Florida. 

First  Lieutenant  Woodrow  W.  Bryant 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty,  Maxw'cll  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  James  E.  Burch  C.A- 
Res,  to  active  duty,  Love  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Butts,  CA- 
Res,  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco,  September  19, 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  W.  Callaway 
CA-Res.  to  Philippine  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco,  Jamuavy  17. 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  J.  Campbell  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty.  Fort  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  William  C.  Carr  CA- 
Res.  to  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

First  Lieutenant  Edgar  N.  Chace  to  74th, 
Fort  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Duff  to  S7th, 
Fort  Monroe, 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Dunlop,  Jr. 
CA-Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco,  December  4, 

First  Lieutenant  Galen  P.  Eaton  to 
Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco,  October  18. 

First  Lieutenant  Oscar  G.  E!lis,  CA-Res. 
to  active  duty.  Maxwell  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  Jack  G.  Engelbert  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty.  Maxwell  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  William  G,  Fritz  to 
76th,  Fort  Bragg, 

First  Lieutenant  Kentieth  Gladt  to  78th, 
March  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  Willis  M.  Gooch,  Jr. 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty,  Randolph  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  jehn  V.  Gressang,  CA- 
Res,  to  active  duty,  Langley  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  Arne  W.  Haaland  CA- 
Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco.  December  4. 

First  Lieutenant  John  C.  Harvell  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Orlando.  Florida. 

First  Lieutenant  Raymond  Hass  C-A-Res. 
to  active  duty  (QMC-Res.)  Camp  Bland- 
ing. 

First  Lieutenant  Peter  A.  Helfert  CA- 
Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco,  September  19. 

First  Lieutenant  William  J.  Henry  to 
10th,  Fort  Adams. 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Herzog,  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Fort  Bragg. 

First  Lieutenant  Monte  J.  Hickofc,  Jr.  to 
74th,  Fort  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  Reese  F.  Hill.  CA-Res. 
to  active  duty.  QMC-Res.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

First  Lieutenant  AViiiiam  A.  Hintern- 
hoff  to  lOth,  Fort  Adams. 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Holland  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty.  Coast  Artillery  School. 

First  Lieutenant  Rufus  H.  Holloway  to 
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Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco.  Xovcmber  30. 

First  Ueatenant  Jerrj-  House  CA-Rc.s. 
to  active  duty.  Fort  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  Carl  Schomburg  Ingle 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty,  Coast  Artilleiy- 
School. 

First  Lieutenant  Jack  P.  Johns  C.A-Res. 
to  active  duty.  Fort  Bragg. 

First  Lieutenant  Theodore  F.  Kane,  Jr. 
CA-Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco,  September  19. 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  J.  Katz  to  Rock 
Island  .Arsenal. 

First  Lieutenant  Jack  H.  Kellerman  CA- 
Res.  to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing 
New  A'ork.  October  1. 

First  Lieutenant  James  J.  Kelly,  Jr,  previ¬ 
ous  orders  amended  to  sail  from  New  York 
for  Panama  Canal  Department,  March  15. 

First  Lieutenant  Edgar  H,  Kibler,  Jr. 
transferred  to  Ordnance  Department. 

First  Lieutenant  James  D.  Land  CA-Res. 
to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing  New 
York,  November  4. 

First  Lieutenant  John  L,  Lanford  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Randolph  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  Thompson  C.  Lawrence 
CA-Res.  to  Panama  Canal  Department, 
sailing  New  York,  October  1. 

First  Lieutenant  George  L.  Lemon  CA- 
Res.  to  March  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  Richard  C.  Low  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Fort  George  G,  Meade. 

First  Lieutenant  Willie  C.  Lowe  CA-Res. 
to  active  duty,  Fort  Bragg. 

First  Lieutenant  Gilbert  B.  Matthews 
C.A-Res.  to  active  duty,  March  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  Alsey  C.  Miller,  Jr.  C.A- 
Res.  to  Mississippi  Institute  of  Aeronautics, 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 

First  Lieutenant  Douglass  F.  Moody, 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty.  Fort  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  Virgil  S.  Moore,  CA- 
Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco.  December  4. 

First  Lieutenant  Carl  B.  Nelson  CA-Res. 
to  active  duty,  Hawaiian  Department,  sail¬ 
ing  Charleston,  November  15. 

First  Lieutenant  Knox  M.  Oakley  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Randolph  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  Joseph  W.  O’Connell 
CA-Res,  to  active  duty,  Kelly  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  Caleb  E.  Osborn,  Jr. 
CA-Res.  to  Fort  Ontario. 

First  Lieutenant  James  D.  Ostrow  CA- 
Res.  to  Puerto  Rican  Department,  sailing 
New  York,  October  8. 

First  Lieutenant  John  B.  Parrott  CA- 
Res.  to  Darr  Areo.  Tech.,  Inc.,  Albany, 
Georgia. 

First  Lieutenant  Holmes  L.  Payne,  CA- 
Res.  to  Darr  Aero  Tech.,  Inc.,  Albany, 
Georgia. 

First  Lieutenant  Finton  J.  Phelan,  Jr. 
CA-Res,  to  active  duty.  Mitchel  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  John  W.  Pomeroy  CA- 
Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco.  December  4. 

First  Lieutenant  William  H,  Price,  Jr. 
to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing 
Charleston,  November  29. 

First  Lieutenant  William  P.  Price,  CA- 
Res,  to  Puerto  Rican  Department,  sailing 
New  York.  December  21. 

First  Lieutenant  Harold  R.  Reifsnyder 
CA-Res.  to  Camp  Peay. 

First  Lieutenant  Lloyd  G,  Ross  CA-Res. 
to  active  duty,  Municipal  .Airport,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

First  Lieutenant  Kermit  R.  Schweidel  to 
77th.  Fort  Bragg. 

First  Lieutenant  James  W.  Seltzer,  Jr. 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty.  Fort  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  Harry  T.  Smith  to  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  Department,  sailing  Charleston, 
November  29. 


Irirst  Lieutenant  Mike  Smith  C.A-Res. 
to  active  duty.  Camp  Edwards. 

First  Lieutenant  John  J.  Stark  to  67th, 
Fort  Bragg. 

First  Lieutenant  Harry  C.  Swan  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Mitchel  Field. 

First  Lieutenant  Edgar  O.  Taj-lor  to  7Ist 
Fort  Story. 

First  Lieutenant  Edgar  H.  Thompson, 
Jr.  to  2d,  Fort  Monroe. 

First  Lieutenant  Raphael  F.  Tonge  CA- 
Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco.  September  19. 

First  Lieutenant  Alan  B.  White  to  5th, 
Fort  Wadsworth, 

First  Lieutenant  Ralph  C.  Wisner  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty.  Coast  Artillery  School. 

First  Lieutenant  Thomas  D.  Woodward 
CA-Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco,  September  19. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  E.  Aber  to  20th 
Fort  Crockett. 

Second  Lieutenant  Aubr^  K.  Adkinson 
CA-Rcs.  to  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War. 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  N.  Ames  CA- 
Res,  to  active  duty,  Westover  Field,  Chico¬ 
pee.  Massachusetts, 

Second  Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Bagstad 
to  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  L.  Bailey  to 
75th,  Fort  Lewis. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  D.  Bennett 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty,  MacDill  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Anthony  Benvenuto  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  A.  Beoddy,  Jr. 
CA-Res.  to  Panama  Canal  Department, 
sailing  New  York,  October  1. 

Second  Lieutenant  Albert  H.  Bethune  to 
Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco,  October  18. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edwin  F.  Black  to 
Sth,  Fort  Hamilton. 

Second  Lieutenant  Francis  X.  Bradley 
to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing  New 
York,  November  4. 

Second  Lieutenant  Daniel  J.  Brady  CA- 
Rcs.  to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing 
New  York,  October  1. 

Second  Lieutenant  Alfred  L.  Brassell  to 
9th,  Fort  Banks. 

Second  Lieutenant  Andre  R.  Brousseau 
to  Randolph  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  T.  Brown  to 
Flawaiian  Department,  sailing  Charleston, 
November  15. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  E.  Buck,  Jr. 
to  Randolph  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Russell  C.  Buehler 
CA-Res.  to  Panama  Canal  Department, 
sailing  New  York,  October  1. 

Second  Lieutenant  Kenneth  I.  Bunn  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  McChord  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Harry  F.  Bunze  to 
Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  W’altcr  E.  Burrell 
CA-Res.  to  75th,  Fort  Lewis. 

Secottd  Lieutenant  John  E.  Burrows, 
C.A-Res.  to  61st,  Fort  Sheridan. 

Second  Lieutenant  Russell  R.  Carll  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Langley  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  McC-  Cars¬ 
well,  Jr.  CA-Res.  to  active  duty,  MacDill 
Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  D.  Chadwick, 
Jr,  orders  to  Panama  Canal  Department 
revoked. 

Second  Lieutenant  Campbell  G.  Cham¬ 
bliss,  CA-Res.  to  Panama  Canal  Depart¬ 
ment,  sailing  New  York.  October  1, 

Second  Lieutenant  Martin  B.  Chandler 
to  78th,  March  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Marshall  Cloke  to 
Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  Colburn, 


C.A-Res.  relieved  from  active  duty,  Sep¬ 
tember  4. 

Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  M.  Cole.  Jr. 
to  Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  F.  Coleman 
to  Montgornery,  Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  H.  Corey. 
CA-Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco.  December  4. 

Second  Lieutenant  Fred  M.  Crawford 
CA-Res.  to  75th,  Fort  Lewis. 

Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  P.  D’Arezzo 
to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco,  October  18. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  R.  Dawson 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty.  Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  N.  DcLano 
CA-Res.  to  Philippine  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco,  January  17. 

Second  Lieutenant  Lionel  B.  DeVilte  to 
71st,  Fort  Story. 

Second  Lieutenant  Leslie  O.  Doane  C.A- 
Res.  to  Philippine  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco.  January  17. 

Second  Lieutenant  Weldon  W.  Doe  C.A- 
Res.  to  active  duty.  Maxwell  Field, 

Second  Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Dron- 
berger  CA-Res.  to  Philippine  Department, 
sailing  San  Francisco,  January  17. 

Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  J.  Eaton  to 
Montgomery.  Alabama, 

Second  Lieutenant  James  M.  Edmunds 
CA-Res.  to  Panama  Canal  Department, 
sailing  New  York,  October  1. 

Second  Lieutenant  Adam  J.  Eisenhauscr 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty,  Westover  Field. 
Qiicopee,  Massachusetts. 

Second  Lieutenant  Dill  B.  Ellis  to  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  Jack  C.  Evans  to 
Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco,  November  30. 

Second  Lieutenant  Walter  J.  Fitzgerald. 
Jr.  CA-Res.  to  active  duty.  Westover  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thaddeus  P.  Floryan 
to  7th,  Fort  Hancock. 

Second  Lieutenant  Paul  O.  Franson.  Jr. 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty.  MacDill  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Arthur  T.  Frontezak 
to  Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  H.  Garnhart 
CA-Res.  to  75th,  Fort  Lewis. 

Second  Lieutenant  Clarence  E.  Gushurst 
to  Randolph  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Ridgley  L.  Hall  C.A- 
Res.  to  active  duty.  MacDill  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  -Albert  W.  Hand  C.A- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Jefferson  Barracks. 

Second  Lieutenant  Harry  J.  Harding. 
CA-Res,  to  Philippine  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco,  January  17. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  .A.  Heisler,  III 
CA-Res.  (QM-Res.)  to  Camp  Lee. 

Second  Lieutenant  Tom  C.  Henderson. 
Jr.  to  active  duty,  MacDill  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edward  H.  Hend¬ 
rickson  to  Panama  Cana!  Department,  sail¬ 
ing  New  York,  November  4. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  S.  Herrick  C.A- 
Res.  to  Panama  C«inal  Department,  sailing 
New  York,  September  26. 

Second  Lieutenant  Bergen  B.  Hovcll  to 
Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco,  December  24. 

Second  Lieutenant  Frank  E.  Howard 
CA-Res.  to  Panama  Canal  Department, 
sailing  New  York,  September  26. 

Second  Lieutenant  .Aquilla  B.  Hughes, 
Jr.  to  Randolph  Field, 

Second  Lieutenant  Edgar  James  C-A-Res. 
to  active  duty,  Barksdale  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Donald  L.  Kendall 
CA-Res.  to  75th.  Fort  Lewis. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  P.  Kevan. 
Jr.  to  Montgomery.  .Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  M.  King.  Tr. 
C.A-Res.  to  7Sth.  Fort  Lewis. 
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Second  Lieutenant  William  R.  Kinter  to 
-2d.  Fort  Constitution. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  H.  Klinck,  Jr, 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty,  Brooks  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  ifark  C  B.  Klunk  to 
5th.  Fort  Hamilton. 

Second  Lieutenant  .\rchie  J.  Knight  to 
Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  T,  I.ang  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Charles  D.  Lee,  Jr. 
CA-Rcs.  to  active  duty,  MacDill  Field. 

Second  I-ieutenant  Stanley  P.  Lemke 
C.A-Rcs.  to  7Sth.  Fort  Lewis. 

Second  Lieutenajit  Adolph  J .  I.eocha  CA- 
Res.  to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing 
Xew  York.  October  1, 

Second  Lieutenant  Philip  C.  Loofbour- 
row  to  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  B.  McAfee  to 
ifontgoinery,  Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  Arthur  A.  McCartan 
to  Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  A.  McClister 
CA-Res.  to  75th,  Fort  Lewis. 

Second  Lieutenant  Stewart  L.  McKen- 
ney  to  9th.  Port  Banks. 

Second  I-ieutcnant  Burton  E.  McKenzie 
to  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  F.  Mansfield 
to  Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Samuel  C.  Mohler, 
Jr.  CA-Res.  to  75th,  Fort  Lewis. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  H.  Muller  to 
Randolph  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Roy  W.  Nelson,  Jr.  to 
ifoffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  R.  Neves.  Jr. 
C-\-Res.  to  active  duty,  Savannah  .^.irport. 

Second  Lieutenant  Leonard  M.  Orman 
to  23d,  Separate  Battalion,  Fort  Rcxlman. 

Second  J..ieutenaiit  Donald  W,  Painter, 
C.\-Res.  to  active  duty,  Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Maurice  E.  Parker  to 
Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Roger  B.  Payne,  CA- 
Res.  to  Maxwell  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  D.  Pearson,  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Selfridge  Field. 
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Second  Lieutenant  John  J.  Pidgeon  to 
78th,  March  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Hobart  B.  Pillsbury 
to  9fh,  Fort  Banks. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  L.  Porte 
transferred  to  Infantry. 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  I-  Price,  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  ifunicipai  .Airport,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Second  Lieutcnmit  Robert  C.  Raleigh  to 
Randolph  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  H.  S.  Rasmus¬ 
sen  to  Randolph  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Reeves  to 
76th,  Fort  Bragg, 

Second  Lieutenant  James  McL.  Ridgell, 
Jr.  to  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  C.  Roberson, 
Jr.  CA-Res.  to  Puerto  Rican  Depart¬ 
ment,  sailing  New  York,  October  8. 

Second  Lieutenant  Isidor  Rosso ff,  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Municipal  Airport. 
Orlando,  Florida, 

Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  W,  Ruebel  to 
Moffett  Field, 

Second  Lieutenant  William  W.  Saunders 
to  Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Dudley  B,  Selden  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty.  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Coast  .\rfillcry. 

Second  Lieutenant  Richard  A.  Shagrin 
to  23d  Separate  Battalion.  Fort  Rodman, 

Second  Lieutenant  Franklin  5,  Shawn  to 
Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Irvine  H,  Shearer  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  Calvin  O.  Smith  to 
77th,  Fort  Bragg. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  K.  Spencer  to 
Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco,  October  18. 

Second  Lieutenant  Warren  C,  Stirling  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  Percy  C.  Stoddart,  Jr. 
to  Randolph  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Strahan, 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty,  Randolph  Field, 

Second  Lieutenant  Julius  B.  Summers, 
Jr.  to  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
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Second  Lieutenant  William  G.  Sylvester 
C.\-Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco,  September  19. 

Second  Lieutenant  Leonard  E.  Symrosfci 
to  Randolph  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Jack  W.  Taylor  C.A- 
Res.  to  Philippine  Department,  sailing  San 
Francisco,  January  17. 

Second  Lieutenant  Richard  F.  Taylor 
CA-Res.  to  Philippine  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco,  January  17. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  B.  Titherington 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty,  Westover  FielL 

Second  Lieutenant  Sheldon  C.  Tracy  CA- 
Rcs.  to  75th,  Fort  Lewis. 

Second  Lieutenant  Frank  B.  Wagner  to 
Montgomery,  .Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  Alfred  M.  Waits  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  MacDill  Field, 

Second  Lieutenant  Wade  C.  Walls.  CA- 
Res.  to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing 
New  York,  October  1. 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  IVarren  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Second  Lieutenant  Gordon  L.  Way,  CA- 
Res.  to  active  duty,  Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Elvin  T.  Wayment 
CA-Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco.  December  4. 

Second  Lieutenant  Clyde  H.  Webb.  Jr.  to 
Moffett  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  B.  Webster, 
Jr.  to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco.  December  24. 

Second  Lieutenant  Hilary  J.  Wentz,  CA- 
Res.  to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing 
New  York,  October  1, 

Second  Lieutenant  William  Scott  West 
CA-Res.  to  Hawaiian  Department,  sailing 
San  Francisco,  September  19. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  W.  Williams 
to  Panama  Canal  Department,  sailing 
Charleston,  November  29. 

Second  Lieutenant  Solomon  T.  Mollis, 
Jr,  to  Randolpli  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  H.  Wood, 
CA-Res.  to  active  duty,  Selfridge  Field. 

Second  Lieutenant  Howard  T.  Wright  to 
Moffett  Field. 


☆  ☆  ☆ 


Speed  of  Production 

Our  task  in  procurement  is  simply  to  serve  the  man  who  is  to  do  the 
fighting  in  the  field — to  furnish  him  with  the  best  weapons  that  science  and 
industry  can  devise,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  weapons  are  supplied  in 
abundance. 

Speed  of  production  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  Whatever  interferes  with 
speed  must  be  pushed  out  of  the  way.  In  the  War  Department  we  are 
resolved  that  red  tape  shall  not  delay  us,  that  complicated  and  time-con¬ 
suming  procedures  shall  be  simplified,  that  momentum  shall  be  maintained 
m  the  placing  of  orders  as  well  as  in  the  acceptance  of  deliveries.  When 
legal  obstacles  are  encountered,  ways  will  be  found  to  remove  them.  You 
may  depend  on  it  that  the  national  defense  will  not  bog  down  by  reason 
of  administrative  action.  Honorable  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  before  Army  Ordnance  Association. 


T/i^  (3oHtu(yutci$ 


Colonel  Paul  d.  bunker,  Coast  Artilicn'  Corps,  has 
served  with  the  Coast  Artillery  since  1903.  His  tabu¬ 
lation  of  “Coast  Artilletv  Extension  Courses  for  School 
Year  1940-41”  should  he  of  great  assistance  to  our  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  Resen’c  officers. 

Y  -f 

Major  rex  chandler,  Field  Artillervy  spent  his  vouth  in 
Missouri  and  Ohio.  All  his  service  has  been  with  the 
Field  Artillery, 

<  y  y 

Lieutenant  colonel  leon  c.  dennis  holds  degrees  from 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  Mis- 
.souri  University.  He  is  now  with  the  Coast  Artillery 
School. 

y  y  y 

Major  william  H.  DUNHAm,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  was 
born  in  Connecticut,  and  entered  the  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  from  that  state.  All  his  service  has  been  with  the 
Coast  Artillery. 

y  y  y 

Major  samuel  h.  edes,  NGUS,  began  his  service  with 
the  New  Hampshire  National  Guard  as  a  captain  of 
Infantry,  in  1911.  Although  he  was  in  the  Infantry 
until  1922,  all  his  service  since  that  time  has  been  with 
the  Coast  Artillery.  He  graduated  from  the  Army 
War  College’s  G-i  course  in  1926, 

y  y  y 

Captain  warren  s.  everett.  Corps  of  Engineers,  started 
his  military  career  as  an  Infantryman  when  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Military  Academy  in  1935-  Three  years 
later  he  transferred  to  the  Engineers  and  is  currently 
on  duty  at  Fort  Belvoir  delving  into  the  mysteries  of 
military  transportation.  The  article  in  this  number  is 
a  by-product  of  his  daily  work. 

y  y  y 

Lieutenant  colonel  Charles  s.  finley,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  seems  to  enjoy  service  with  Jarman’s  Jungle 
Artillery  in  the  wilds  of  Panama.  He  was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Military  Academy 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  served  with  the  General  Staff 
Corps  from  1931  to  1934. 

y  y  y 

Major  general  j,  a.  green.  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery, 
needs  no  introduction  to  an\’  arti!ler\'man. 


Colonel  delmar  s.  lenzner.  Coast  Artiller)'  Corps, 
commands  the  Submarine  Mine  Depot  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
roe.  Colonel  Lenzner  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  after  graduating  lost  no  time  in 
getting  into  the  Coast  Artillerr-  Corps,  with  which 
branch  he  has  served  continuously  since  1910.  He 
holds  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  has  distinguished  himself  both  as  a 
student  and  teacher. 


y  y  y 

Lieutenant  colonel  leroy  lutes.  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  has  seen  service  both  in  the  Infantry  and  the 
Coast  Artillery.  Born  in  Illinois,  he  began  his  service 
in  the  Washington  National  Guard  in  1906.  Colonel 
Lutes  is  a  graduate  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  and  of  the  Army  War  College.  He  is  now  on 
duty  at  Third  Army  Headquarters,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas. 

y  y  y 

Colonel  eked  L.  walker.  General  Staff  Corps,  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  tire 
Purple  Heart  with  oak  leaf  cluster  for  his  service  in 
France  during  World  War  1.  He  was  born  in  Ohio, 
graduated  from  Ohio  State  University,  and  was  com¬ 
missioned  in  the  Infantry  soon  after  graduation.  He 
has  been  an  instructor  at  the  Infantry  School  and  the 
Armv  War  College.  At  present,  he  is  G-3,  Head¬ 
quarters  Second  Army. 

y  y  y 

Captain  milan  g.  weber,  Coast  Artiilen'  Corps,  is  The 
Journal’s  untiring  correspondent  in  Hawaii.  “Battle 
Practice,”  in  this  issue,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
usual  news  letter  from  mid-Pacific. 


W.  A.  wiNDAS  is  a  free-lance  writer.  His  “Story  of  Artil¬ 
lery  Through  the  Ages”  has  been  running  in  The 
JoURN.'iL  for  almost  two  vears. 


y  y  y 

Captain  Robert  j.  wood.  Coast  Artillery'  Corps,  is  a 
Virginian.  His  service  has  been  quite  varied,  con¬ 
sidering  that  he  is  one  of  our  youngejr  officers.  He  in¬ 
structed  in  History  at  the  Military  Academy,  among 
other  assignments.  His  literary  endeavors  have  api- 
peared  in  The  Journal  before,  as  well  as  in  magazines 
of  general  circulation. 


ik  ik  ik  ik 


BOOK  BEVimS 


Expose  of  Communistic  Principles 

EROM  MARX  TO  STALIN.  Bv  I.  E.  LcRosognol. 

New  York:  TImhius  V.  Crowell  Oimpanv, 

Pages;  $3.00. 

In  an  era  wlwn  we  ate  beset  witli  a  host  of  “isms"  witicli 
threaten  our  present  wav  of  life,  this  criticism  of  com¬ 
munism  is  particularly  timclv.  It  is  timely  because  it  scu 
forth  III  clear  pcnpectisr  the  relationship  between  the 
various  svsteins.  under  the  banner  of  one  "ism"  or 
another,  by  which  control  of  production  and  consumption 
it  exercised.  These  svsteins  inav  lie  divided  into  two 
mam  classifications:  capitalism,  which  stands  for  “private 
ownership  and  nianagcnKiii  of  the  mcaru  of  ptuduciiun 
and  of  tlie  rrsulting  income  of  goods  and  services";  and 
socialism,  svhich  “advocates  collective  ownership  and 
uperation  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  means  of  production, 
and  die  liistribution  of  the  income  of  goods  and  services 
in  some  equitable  way."  TIte  ramifications  of  socialism 
arc  diverse  and  its  forms  and  pluses  protean.  However, 
in  one  form  or  another,  it  is  the  dominant  charaeterisric 
of  economy  in  the  totalitarian  nations  today.  Capitalism, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  readied  its  iilghcst  dcvcioptncm 
in  our  own  country  and  in  England. 

LcRossignol's  work  is  not  to  be  read  mcicly  as  a  diver¬ 
sion.  It  requires  concentration  notwithstanding  the  mas¬ 
terly  analysis  which  lie  makes  of  the  s'arioiis  a.spccts  of 
socialism.  Particularly  is  this  tnic  with  regard  to  die 
pctrgrinaiioru  of  Marx  and  Engels  through  die  abstract 
and  abstruse  fields  of  dialectical  materialism  and  historical 
dialectics;  yet  so  logical! v  does  the  author  lead  the  way, 
chat  even  through  diis  mctaplivskal  ha/r  die  reader  is 
enabled  to  hchnfd  their  tautology,  arriving  at  the  unmis¬ 
takable  cosKlusion  dut  tlicse  priman'  exponents  of  com¬ 
munism  have  anempted  to  base  dKir  program  for  prole¬ 
tarian  dictatorsiiip  and  a  classless  commonwealth  on 


dicortcs  whidi  will  not,  in  fact,  support  it.  With  schoiadv 
discernment,  LcRossignol  explores  the  forbidding  fast¬ 
ness  of  pure  dialectics  and  die  economic  interprctarinti  of 
hisiorv,  |ioiiiting  out  how  Marx  drew  from  his  study  of 
these  subjecu.  uk  weapons  he  used  with  telling  effect  in 
advancing  the  tlieon-  w’hich  heirs  his  name. 

To  Marx’s  indictment  of  the  capitalistic  system  under 
the  theory  of  surplus  value  and  the  tate  of  surplus  s-altie, 
die  author  re|ilics  in  all  fairness,  acknowledging  the  evils 
of  capitalism  and  iIk  slurp  practices  of  snuTi  proprietors, 
but  pioiiiting  out  with  authoritanvc  statistics  that  the 
greater  part  of  all  surplus  value  must  be  paid  out  in  wages, 
of  which  labor  as  a  class  receives  die  lion’s  share.  Pcrccnt- 
.igrs  of  die  annual  net  product  of  all  major  industries  for 
tlie  past  two  decades  arc  quoted  to  sliow  dut  over  two- 
thinls  of  ibis  product  ssus  returned  to  labor  in  form  of 
wages.  In  1939,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  die  construction 
indusny  the  total  labor  income  amountctl  to  ninety  pet 
cent  of  die  iiKume  or  value  ^Kudiiccd. 

Tlie  author  concedes  that  the  failure  of  the  communist 
experiment  in  Russu  may  not  be  the  death  knell  of  com¬ 
munism.  He  cinplusucs  the  strong  appeal  of  Marxism, 
not  as  a  science,  but  to  human  ideals  and  emotions  and 
impulses.  I^cdiaps  the  compreliciisivc  aiki  far-reaching 
philosophv  of  Marx  may  find  more  fertile  ground  in  a 
highly  industnalized  nation  where  people,  rebelling 
against  the  (tustratiuii  and  poverty  known  to  Motx.  will 
find  they  have  "natighr  to  lose  but  their  chains."  Men 
are  not  horn  with  equal  creative  and  productive  capacities, 
and  those  wIki  bv  application  of  their  faculties,  have  ac- 
tjiiircd  wealth,  will  lux  be  slow  to  ojqiosc  die  theurv  of 
’’work  according  to  capacity',  income  according  to  needs." 

err 

Things  Alss'ays  Happened 

SAILOR  OF  FORTL’NE:  The  Ufe  unA  Adventmres  of 

Commodore  Bdrney,  US.N.  Bv  Hulbcrt  Footiicr. 

New  York:  Harper  ami  Brothers.  1940.  305  Pages; 

Illustrated;  $3.00. 

Here  is  a  well  wrinen  talc  of  adsxiitutc  dut  you  will 
enjoy.  The  period  is  the  stirring  rime  of  the  Revolutioii- 
arv  War  and  the  War  of  1813.  The  hero  is  a  seafaring 
man  named  |oshiu  Barney,  He  was  one  of  tliosc  art- 
venturous  individuals  wImi  always  seemed  to  be  on  the 
spcK  wlicii  diings  liappcncd.  He  losxd  the  sra.  He 
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Coast  llrtiUerp 

i^ing 


The  Cout  Artillery  Astociuion 
tm  approved  thi*  ring,  but  it  may  be 
worn  by  any  Coast  ArtiHerynun. 
whether  or  not  Ite  b  a  member  of 
tlie  Association.  The  design,  as 
showm  in  the  illustration,  has  been 
worked  out  with  great  care.  The 
other  side  b  equally  attractive,  de- 

tictiiig  a  fort  atai  the  shield  o(  the 
Initcd  States  suncrimposed  on  a 
crossed  saber  and  rifle  above  the 
letters  U.S.A. 

Ckujt  Oteblav 

To  keep  tl>e  cost  within  reach  ol 
all.  the  manufacturer  has  worked 
out  a  plan  wlicreby  the  outside  of 
the  rinjf  is  10k.  cold  over  a  sterling 
silvtt  inlay;  in  appearance _ this  is 
exactly  like  the  solid  gold  ring  and 
will  wear  equally  as  well. 
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uilcci  as  a  Naval  officer,  on  business  ventures,  and  as  .t 
privateer.  In  those  days,  enemy  ships  svete  legitimate  piev 
and  captured  prizes  a  lucrative  source  of  income.  He 
made  and  lost  several  fortunes. 

Barrtes  ’s  adventures  began  at  titc  early  age  of  tliinceri 
in  1774  wIkii.  ots  ing  to  the  illness  of  the  Giptain.  he  had 
to  take  charge  of  a  leaky  old  tub  of  a  ship,  loaded  ssith 
witcat,  hound  from  Baltimore  to  Nice.  In  spite  of  his 
extreme  youth  he  got  the  sltip  to  Gibraltar  and  tlicn  to 
Nkc.  After  runiiing  foul  of  Uk  auchonttes.  he  was  jailed, 
only  to  emerge  triumphant  as  the  dinner  guest  of  the 
Governor  of  Nice.  On  his  return  voyage  he  was  forced  to 
join  the  expedition  of  tlte  King  of  Spain  against  tise  Dev 
of  Algiers  Tlut  s»-as  the  statt  of  the  Barnev  saga — things 
ssete  always  happcntiig  to  josliiia  Barnes . 

On  his  mum  to  America  Barnev  fought  die  British  at 
sea  in  die  Rcvolutioiury  War.  All  his  life  he  fought  the 
British,  Barney's  story'  is  the  story  of  the  early  fledgling 
American  Navy.  He  was  captured  and  imprisoned  three 
times  by  iIk  British.  Sometimes  lie  was  treated  well  ami 
exchanged.  Once  lie  cxpcrtcnccd  the  foul  floatinz  prison 
ships  in  New  York  Harbor.  He  was  taken  to  England 
and  confined  in  the  nmorioiis  Mill  Prison.  His  resource¬ 
fulness.  ingenuit)',  bravery,  daring,  and  attractive  person¬ 
ality  were  never  more  in  cvidetKc  than  in  hit  escape  and 
his  trip  across  England  to  Holland. 

A  hero  of  many  naval  engagements,  his  grraccsc  battle 
was  as  commander  of  tlie  Hyitrr-Ally  ag.iin5t  the  Gtnerdl 
Monk.  After  die  Revolutionary  War  nc  hccanic  an  ad¬ 
miral  in  the  FrciKh  Navy.  The  climax  of  his  fighting 
career  was  his  rletcrmtncd  stand,  with  a  handful  of  sailors, 
opposing  the  British  advarKc  on  Washington  at  Bladens 
hiirg  in  tSia. 

Barney  came  in  contact  with  most  of  the  great  men  of 
his  day.  Iioth  in  America  and  Eiiro|x:.  With  Barnev  the 
reader  meets  Robert  Moms.  George  Washington.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Eranklin,  john  Adams.  Louis  XVI,  Napoleon. 
Totnssant  L'OsTreturr  and  Chrisrophe  in  H.iiti,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  otiters.  Tlic  autitor  gives  us  intimate  glimpses 
of  tlic  great  men  and  of  iIk  life  of  that  time,  josluta 
Barney  was  a  most  mnarkahtc  character  and  a  real  nun. 

Hie  jutlior  has  availed  him.>clf  of  an  extended  ami  im¬ 
posing  list  of  source  matrri.il.  Tlic  book  is  a  real  contn- 
buiion  to  die  early  history'  of  our  Navy  and  our  country. 

i  1  i 

Briefer  .Mention 

BARBED  WIRE  ENTANGLEMENTS.  By  Ma,or 

General  Paul  B.  Malone,  U.S.A.  (Ret.).  Harrisburg: 

Stackpolc  Sotu.  1940.  $2.30. 

Tim  book  is  anotiicr  of  tlic  autlKw's  West  Point  senes. 
In  it  die  licro  of  the  series,  Douglas  Atwell,  appears  in 
command  of  a  regiment  during  the  stining  das's  of  the 
World  W'ar. 
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Conducted  Tour  of  the  Na%  y 

THE  FLEET  TODAY.  By  Kendall  Banning.  Nw 
York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  1940.  346  Pagc%.  Ap- 
|x-ndtx:  Index;  $2.30. 

Flctc.  Ill  one  chuckic-packed  voluntc.  u  a  guide  to  the 
United  Statci  Naxy  tliat  can  be  enjoyed  alike  b>'  pn»- 
pective  recruit  and  senous  student  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  Banning  gets  down  to  earth.  Ffe  looks  at  tlic  nasy 
from  tire  standpoint  of  the  farm  lad  gazing  at  a  recruit* 
ing  posin,  and  follows  die  lad  and  odicrs  like  him  through 
rhe  first  preliminars’  physical  exainirution  and  all  die  way 
to  retirement. 

If  ansThing  has  been  left  out.  it  must  be  very  minor, 
indeed.  Naval  slang,  die  pitfalls  of  the  sailor,  life  on 
almost  cverv'  cvpie  of  naval  craft,  pav  and  allowances, 
messing  on  submarines,  target  practice — these  and  scores 
of  ocher  subjccu  arc  treated  fully,  in  language  any  lands¬ 
man  can  understand,  and  that  any  .sailor  can  appreciate. 

The  text  of  our  new  naval  polic)',  a  list  of  naval  ship 
commissioned  and  building,  and  a  list  of  navy  schools, 
add  to  tlic  value  of  the  book.  It  is  a  rare  combination  of 
good  interesting  reading  and  factual  information. 

If  Mr.  Banning  neglects  to  write  a  similar  Ixiok  fcM 
die  Army.  Ik  might  be  considered  guilty  of  unjust  dis- 
I  crimination. 

I  rtf 

Primer  of  International  Politics 

AMERICA  AND  A  NEW  WORLD  ORDER.  Bv 
Graeme  K.  Floward.  New  York:  Qurles  Scnbncrs 
.Sons.  1940.  121  Pages;  Index:  Foreword  bs  General 
Flarhord,  $2.00. 

Ill  this  shon  vulunie,  \lr.  Huwanl  undertakes  an  csti* 
mate  of  die  situation  that  should  prove  of  interest  to  sIk 
soldier  and  the  voter.  Tlic  reader  need  not  agree  with  Mr. 

I  Floward’s  conclusions  the  premises  on  which  dw  cou- 
I  elusions  arc  based  arc  in  themselves  informative  and 
thought  provoking. 

The  book  sets  out  to  prove  that  our  national  policy  and 
our  international  policy  ate,  of  necessity,  interwoven,  and 
diat  our  narional  interest  s*cry  often  indicates  courses  that 
arc  counter  to  tiK  immediate  interests  of  certain  of  nur  na- 
I  Monal  groups,  and  often  to  tlw  dictates  of  our  svmpathies. 

(That  you  can't  cat  your  cake  and  have  it.  too.  seems  to 
be  one  of  tiK  bases  a(  Mr.  Howaril’s  reasoning.  The  fal¬ 
lacies  of  a  favorable  balaiKc  of  trade,  of  artirtcial  trade  bar* 
I  riers,  of  tlK  suppression  of  the  “has'c-nots.”  of  our  stand 
in  the  war  debts  controversies,  of  our  international  bark¬ 
ing  without  biting — all  arc  t.tkrn  up  and  exposed  to  the 
cold  light  of  logic. 

The  book  lists  three  possible  roads  for  our  policy — 
blind  intcnentionalism,  nafse  isolationism,  or  cooprativc 
I  icgionalism.  By  dK  vciy  manner  in  whicli  dx  author  has 
named  the  road.s.  tiK  reader  is  aware  of  Xlr.  Fiossard's 
choice.  Again,  you  may  not  agree  with  that  choke — but 
I  it  will  make  you  think. 
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THE  OFFICER’S 
GUIDE 

THIRD  EDITION,  NEW 


*  POPULAR  demand  has  required  this  new  ediUon 
of  THE  OFFICERS'  GUIDE.  ■  reody  reforonee  that 
speaks  aulhariutiveiy  im  subjccta  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  (ifficcTf  of  all  arms  and  services.  It  contains  the 
idiiloBophles.  thoufhts,  and  conclusions  of  many  ex¬ 
perienced  officers. 

Selection  of  mslerUI  has  been  made  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  viewpoint:  Would  It  be  useful  for  the  vsrt 
majority  of  officers*  Is  the  information  readily  avail* 
able  clsewherv*  Will  the  tiiformation  assist  the  young 
officer  during  the  period  of  adjustment* 

This  edition  is  not  just  a  revision.  Most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  rewrltton  by  an  experienced  author 
of  the  Regular  Army,  only  a  few  outstanding  parts  of 
previous  editions  being  retained  Several  new  sub¬ 
jects  ore  presented  In  a  most  interesting  manner. 
With  m  new  type  format  for  easy  reading  and  new 
Illustrations,  it  represents  the  latest  reference  book 
for  the  Army  officer. 

Now  available  at  a  lower  price  than  ever  before. 
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I  .  S.  Vniiy 

Recognized  as  iIk  auihurny  on  Arnty 
^  paper  work,  (his  manual  is  a  iMXcssiiy  for 
all  troop  (oniiiianilert,  first  trrgcanu,  and  uuop 
clerks.  It  will  ad«!  to  the  cflkicnt  performance  of 
administrative  duties. 

The  new  cdiiion  has  hern  revised  to  iiKludc  all 
chanjics  in  rcjtulatHnis  up  to  .\u]{ust  31,  1930.  In 
addition  a  (lacc  has  been  adiied  coverin|{  the  dis¬ 
continuance  as  of  September  13,  1930  of  the  cloth 
inj:  allovvanie.  The  second  jirintin^  of  this  esli- 
lion  (just  olT  tile  press)  contains  a  breakdown  of 
the  new  pay  tables  fur  enlisted  men.  givini;  the 
daily  rates  of  pay,  from  one  ihrou^th  tssYnty-iiiiK 
days,  for  all  {irades  and  classes. 

Recent  chunites  in  Army  Rejjulations  have  been 
considerable;  the  new  Re};ulations  with  regards  to 
•Mlutmcnls  made  it  necessary  to  cuinpletcly  re¬ 
write  that  pin  of  the  book.  The  changes  in  War 
Dcpanmrnt  forms  also  called  for  many  new  plates. 

(ViMfANV  AnMivisTii.sTir>\  vNii  PrasojCNti 
Rraaiius  is  a  stiund  and  |Kartical  textliouk  >(k  that 
new  clerk  liecausc  it  uses  the  illustrativc-prolilcm 
method  of  explaining  each  opcralion.  The  appro- 
prxate  forms,  properly  filled  out,  show  exactly  *'hnu 
to  do  it.” 

Reinforced  waterproof  paper  binding  SU5 
lit  lots  of  five  or  more  $1.00 

Full  cloth  binding  . .  S1.75 
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There  arc  mans'  jussago  to  interest  tlic  soldier,  foe 
instance: 

•'We  must  adc  ourselves  ikk  only  whether  compulsory 
miliian  training  and  selective  service  are  an  essential  re¬ 
quirement  of  national  ptepredness  but  also  whether  they 
do  not  provide  die  most  economic  and  efficient  meant  to 
an  end  m  social  welfare.  Unquestionably  the  answer  to 
both  of  tlicsc  questions  is  an  affirmative  answer.  Com- 
pulsot)'  military  training  will  be  found  to  have  a  salutary 
influence  on  die  youth  of  America,  instilling  a  sense  of 
national  responsibility,  an  appreciation  of  their  counny . 
and  a  recognition  of  die  equality  and  worth  nf  the  citi¬ 
zen,  rcgatcTlcss  of  tlie  station  in  life,  or  race,  or  creed,  ot 
color." 

1  1  i 

Nationalist  Statesman 

RICHELIEU:  HIS  RISE  TO  POWER.  Ry  Carl  1. 

Buickhardt.  New  York:  O.sford  University  Press, 

1940.  $3.74. 

The  siniarion  of  France  in  rhe  Sixteenth  Cenniry  when 
Richelieu  came  into  |iuwrf  was  very  similar  to  ilut  of 
Germany  after  die  World  War  when  Hitler  set  up  his 
regime. 

Richelieu  was  the  first  modem  nationalist  statesman  to 
employ  dK  tliory  of  the  balance  of  ^lower,  aiul,  with  its 
help,  in  twxniV'fivc  years  he  iraavfumied  France  fttun  an 
impoverished,  faction  ridden  stare  into  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  country.  I  lis  mcdiods  of  dipiumaev  are  revealed  and 
givx  an  insight  of  the  devious  ways  which  can  be  used  to 
turn  potential  enemies  into  close  allies. 

This  book  is  a  most  imctcsting  historical  biograpliv, 
cs|icct.illv  now  when  the  art  of  diplomacy  seems  buried 
under  the  avalanclvc  of  force. 

1  1  i 

The  War  at  Sea 

IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  RAIDERS  and  T  HE  MER¬ 
CHANT  NA\T  FIGHTS.  By  A.  D.  Divine.  New 

York*:  E.  P.  Dunon  and  Company,  1940.  One  Vol¬ 
ume,  274  Pages.  $2.50. 

rite  first  part  of  the  hook  is  a  roumc  of  the  raids  made 
hv  tlic  jKxkct  battleships.  The  aiidior  points  out  liow  dis- 
appointing  these  ships  have  proved  so  far  and  advances 
various  reasons  for  their  failure. 

Mam*  of  the  exploits  of  tlic  pocket  hatdcsiiips  such 
as  die  DeulschUn4-Cny  of  Flint  episode,  and  die  sinking 
of  the  Rjwalpintli  arc  covered  in  an  interesting  manner. 

Tlic  Battle  of  die  Plate  and  the  inglorious  end  of  the 
Grtf  Spre  arc  described  in  detail. 

Tlic  Altnurk  incident  is  a  thrilling  cpk.  Tliis  ship 
which  carried  in  its  bold  the  crews  ol  sunken  merchant¬ 
men  was  finally  cornered  by  British  destroyers  and 
bcaclicd  after  she*  Iiad  run  the  Noah  Sea  blockade. 
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